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THE  followint^  Historical  Sketches  were  first 
written  for  *•'  The  Connecticut  Evangelical  Maga- 
%ine,'^  and -published  in  that  work  in  twenty  snc- 
ccssire  JSTumhers,  They  were  written  at  the  desire 
of  the  Rev,  Br.  Strong,  of  Hartford,  the  Editor 
(f  the  Magazine  ;  and  without  any  expectation 
that  they  would  ever  he  presented  to  the  puhlic  in 
any  other  form.  JHfter  the  completion  of  the  work, 
the  advice  of  a  number  of  Gentlemen,  vjhose  opin- 
ions were  most  deserving  of  regard,  induced  the 
author  to  consent  to  its  rc-publication,  in  the  pre- 
Bcnt  form. 

jIs  this  History  was  written  for  a  Religious 
publication,  the  Reader  will  not  be  dAsappGitited  to 
find  a  turn  of  composition,  conformable  to  that  de- 
sign. The  Religious  sentunents  and  practices  cf 
the  Fathers  of  Mew -England,  having  constituted, 
an  essential  part  of  their  character,  and  being  in- 
grafted in  all  their  Civil  Institutions,  become  a 
very  interesting  portion  of  their  history.  This 
part  of  their  character,  has  not  been  so  fully  pre- 
sented to  vievj  by  historians,  v:hose  design  has 
been  principally  confined  to  political  transactions^ 
as  many  other  things  of  much  less  value. 

The  pride  of  innovation,  as  well  as  irreligiou 
and  vice,  has  ever  affected  to  ridicule  the  Chris- 
tian  character  of  the  Founders  of  the  JS-cw-Eng- 
land  States.     This  practice  has  but  one  apology  ; 
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an  Ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  those  veueva^ 
hie  Fathers,     As  Patriots  and   Statesmen,  they 
tvill  bear  an  honourable  comparison  with  the  re- 
nowned  Sages  and  Heroes  of  the  ancient  Republics : 
as  Christians,  they  are  entitled  to  a  distinguished 
rank  with  the  Divines  and  Civilians  of  the  Be  for- 
mation.    The  principal  sentiments  and  usages, 
which  arc  now  held  by  the  *S\w -England  Church- 
es, are  derived  from  the  original  Founders  of  these 
churches.     If,  then,  their  Christian  character  can 
be  brought  into  contenipf,  ours,  of  course,  must  fall. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  so7is  of 
infdeliiy  ami  vice  manifest  so  great  a  ^eal  upon 
this  subject,  and  are  willing  to  maJte  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  bring  a  reproach  upon  the  character  of 
our  Forefathers,  Thefr  lends  ofrigh teousness  have 
no  occasion  for  any  solicitude  respecting  them,  any 
farther  than  to  have  them  truly  known  to  their 
posterity  and  the  world,     JV'o??e  of  their  descend- 
ants, who  love  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
or  who  venerate  that  system  of  morals  taught  in  tJie 
word  of  God,  or  who  admire  the  most  illustrious 
writers  that  have  ever  adorned  the  human  charac- 
ter, will  ever  have  a  wish  to  disown  their  An- 
cestry, 

Under  an  impression  of  these  trnihs,^  which  have 
appeared  more  and  more  clear  from  every  addi-^ 
tlonal  attention  to  this  siihject,  I  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  character  of  several  of  the  wVeu% 
England  Fathers,  The  work  has  not  received  all 
the" attention,  nor  has  it  been  extended  to  that 
length,  which  it  would  have  had,  if  it  had  been 
originally  intended  for  a  permanent  history.  The, 
history  of  the  Colonies  might  have  been  more  ex^ 
.  tended^  and  many  other  characters  might  havQ 
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been  infroduccd  in  the  Biography,  perhaps,  with 
equal  profit  and  entertainment,  with  what  has 
already  been  given.  But  a  cursory  liistorical 
View  comprised  the  whole  of  the  design.  The 
medium  by  which  it  has  been  presotted  to  the  pnh- 
lie,  a  Monthly  Magazine,  could  not  well  admit 
of  a  further  prosecution  of  the  subject. 

The  divisions  of  the  work  would  have  been,  in 
some  respects,  different,  had  U  been  -published  en- 
tire. It  was  necessaiibj  divided  into  JS'*umbers  ; 
and  that  division  I  have  thought  best  to  retain,  in 
the  several  Sections,  Bdieving  it  to  be  most  pro- 
per to  have  the  work  appear  the  same  as  it  /ia>s 
already  been  published,  it  has  no  material  altera- 
tions in  matter  or  firm.  Having  been  desired  to 
publish  the  history  as  it  was,  I  did  not  feel  author- 
ized  to  write  it  anew,  in  which  case  it  might, 
probably,  have  been  improved  ;  but  have  merelif 
revised  it,  making  a  few  corrections  and  verbal 
alterations.  The  Chronological  Table,  of  some 
prominent  events  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  has 
been  added  by  desire. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  which  indu- 
ced the  Puritans  to  separate  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  influenced  such  a  number  of  them  to 
emigrate  to  ,llmerica,  we  necessarily  take  notice 
of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  English  Hierarchy 
at  that  day.  In  doing  this,  no  reflection  is  intend- 
ed on  the  present  Church  of  England,  which  now 
possesses  a  very  different  character  from  that 
which  it  sustained  previous  to  the  Revolution.  It 
now  deserves  great  veneration,  for  its  noble  exer- 
tions in  the  caiise  of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  as  an 
immoveable  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  iufiielitij, 
Still  less  XV ill  it  be  thought  by  the  Candid  Reader 
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that  any  unfriendly  design  is  ejitertained  tawaiuh 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country^  which  never 
had  any  share  in  those  prelatical  usurvaiions 
Tvhich  are  partially  noticed  in  the  succeeding  Vol- 

lime Still,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  vindicate 

the  order  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  J^ew- 
Mngland,  which  we  believe  to  he  established  on  a 
gospel  foundation  ;  and  to  be  more  fully  acquain- 
ted with  those  truths  and  principles  from  which  a 
satisfactory  vindication  can  always  be  maintain- 
ed* The  existing  order  of  our  Churches  is  a  pre- 
eious  Legacy  inherited  from  our  venerable  Ances- 
tors, In  remembrance  of  their  labours  and  pray- 
ers,  the  blessing  of  God  has,  abundantly  rested 
upon  them.  Their  posterity  are  bound  not  to 
suffer  the  precious  inheritance  to  perish  in  iheh\ 
hands. 

JEast-Windsor,  January  2, 1815. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS  FROM  THEIR  RISE 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PORTION  OF 
ITEEM  IN  AMERICA. 

SECTION  I. 

I-VTnoDucTIO^^...^asE  of  the  puritaxs  in  the  cnuncH 

OF   ENGLAND,    DURING  THE  REIGN   OF   Q.UEEN  MAR.Y. 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  cormder  the  years  of  mavij 
generations  :  ask  thy  father,  and  he  zoill  shew  thee  ;  thy  e/- 
ders,  and  they  zmll  tell  thee  ; — for  the  Lord''s  jjorticn  is  his 
people:  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  Ids  inheritance.  He  found  him 
in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  zvaste  hozvling  wilderness :  he 
led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of 
liis  eye. 

J-  o  the  people  of  New-England,  few  subjects  can  be 
more  deserving  of  attention,  than  the  character  and  history 
of  tlieir  forefathers.  Aside  from  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  subject,  we  can  never  be  unmindful,  that  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  all  those  moral  and  civil  institutions, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  social  happiness.  Wc 
do  no  more  than  build  upon  their  foundation.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  public  blessings,  it 
could  never  be  said  more  truly,  than  of  the  present  peo- 
ple of  New-England,  /  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  v^ 
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hestorved  710  labour :  otJicr  men  lahGured,  and  ye  have  en.' 
tered  into  their  labours.  To  the  fortitude,  to  the  labour, 
of  our  ancestors,  we  are  indebted  for  the  inheritance  of 
these  fruitful  fields  which  were  cleared  bj  their  toil  and  de- 
fended by  their  valour.  From  their  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, we  have  received  a  still  more  precious  heritage,  in 
those  social  institutions,  civil,  moral,  and  literary,  which  are 
the  source  of  our  undisturbed  prosperity.  From  their  pie- 
ty, their  faith,  their  prayers,  have  heen  transmitted  to  their 
descendants,  the  order,  improvement,  and  purity  of  our 
churches,  with  all  those  ecclesiastical  regulations  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  which  now  constitute  the  distinguishing 
ornament  of  this  portion  of  our  country. 

To  produce  in  the  children  a  laudable  desire  of  imita- 
ting the  virtues  of  the  fathers;  to  awaken  a  just  sense  of 
the  wortli  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy  ;  especially,  to  raise 
our  gratitude  to  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  come,  is  the 
design  of  a  few  Essays  on  the  Character  and  Institutions 
of  the  Fathers  of  New-England.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  an  historical  viev/  of  the  Puritans, 
previous  and  subsequent  to  their  settlement  in  America  ; 
and  to  add  such  remarks  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  subject.  The  historical  account  will  be  tak- 
en, not  from  the  writings  of  panegyrists,  but  from  authentic 
documents,  some  of  whicli  are  in  very  few  hands.  Au- 
tliorities  may  be  occasionally  brought  into  view,  but  a  con- 
stant reference  will  not  l^e  tliought  necessary. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the 
first  planting  of  NeAv-England  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
undisturbed  enjoym.ent  of  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  The  testimony  of  one  of  the  first  English  adven- 
turers to  America  is  thus  recorded  :  "  One  main  end  of  all 
these  undertakings  was  to  plant  the  gospel  in  these  dark  re- 
gions of  Am.erica."  To  this  an  early  historian  of  our 
country  adds,  "  I  am  now  to  tell  mankmd,  that  as  for  one 
of  these  English  plantations,  [meaning  New-England]  this 
ivas  not  only  a  main  end,  but  the  sole  end  upon  which  it 
was  erected."     Our  Fathers  desired  10  serve  the  true  God, 
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according  to  his  own  appointment.  This  they  could  not 
do  in  their  own  country  without  great  molestation.  In  the 
western  wilderness,  thcretbre,  they  sought  and  found  those 
privileges,  wdiich  were  denied  tnern  in  the  land  of  their 
nativity. 

Among  tlie  first  English  Reformers,  whose   names  will 
live  in  grateful   remembrance  in  the   latest   annals  of  the 
church,  there  was  a  dilference  of  sentiment  with  regard  to 
the  lengths  of  Reformation,  to  wdiich  it  was  expedient  for 
them  to  proceed.     Some  were  of  opinion  that  they  ouglrt 
to  take  the  w^ord  of  God  for  their  only  guide,  and,  having 
broken  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
endeavour  to  form  their  churches,  exclusively,  according 
to  the  model  appointed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.     Oth- 
ers thought  it  expedient  to  retain  so  much  of  the  form  and 
usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  was  not  manifestly  in- 
consistent with  the  holy  Scriptures,  and,  in  things  termed 
iadiferent,  to  make  no  material  innovations.     The  latter 
opimon,  finally  prevailed,  and,  principally,  for  two  rea- 
sons: One,  that   the  minds  of  men  might  not  be  shocked 
by  the  greatness  of  the  change,  and  so  refuse  to  espouse 
tlie  cause  of  the  Reformation^:  The  otlier,  the  indulgence 
of  a  hope,  that  a  union  might  still  be  effected  between  the 
Catholic  and   the   Refonned   Churches.      Each  of  these 
opinions    could  be  supported  by  plausible  and  sound  ar- 
guments ;  and,  wdien  we  consider  the  state  of  things  at  the 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  wendered  that  the  sentiment  of  those 
who  contended  for  a  partial  Refonnation  finally  prevailed. 
When  Ave  consider  also,  the  danger  of  unfettering  the  minds 
of  men  by  loosening  the  bonds  of  established  institutions, 
we  shall  be  very  cautious  in  saj'ing  they  did  not  pursue  the 
wisest  course..     This  opinion,  however,  which  might  have 
been  correct  in  the  age  of  Luther  and  Cranmer,  was  much 
^abused  in  succeeding  times,  and  has  been  used  to  bar  all 
attempts  at  Reformation  in  the  English  Church,  for  a  peri- 
od of  two  centuries  and  an  half.     We  cannot   however 
withhold  our  admiration,  nor  our  gratitude,  to  the  gracious 
interposition  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  that,  in  all 
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tiie  moral  darkness  of  ibe  sixteenth  century,  with  the  air« 
thority  of  usages  sanctioned  bj  the  prescription  of  ages^, 
Vvith  the  necessary  aversion  to  the  dominant  usui-pation& 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  tlie  indignation  which  must 
arise  at  the  discovery  of  her  diabolical  im.postures,  the 
Reformed  Churches  were  established  on  such  w^ise,  scrip- 
tural, and  excellent  foundations.  On  the  foundations 
laid  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox,  with  their 
great  coadjutors,  whose  souls  are  now  with  God,  the  great- 
er part  of  Protestant  Churches,  in  the  enjoymient  of  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  rest  to  this  day. — 
The  difference  of  sentiment  among  their  first  Reformers, 
en  the  degrees  of  Preformation  to  which  they  should  pro- 
ceed, with  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  limits  first  pre- 
scribed, seem  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  all  the  sepa- 
rations from  the  English  Church. 

Those  who  first  appeared  in  this  church  as  advocates 
f^r  further  R.eformatioD,  and  for  an  alteration  of  their  reli- 
gious servlce^-^ere  denominated,  by  way  of  reproacb, 
Puritans.  They  w^ere  thus  denominated  by  their  oppos- 
eT3,  in  consequence  of  their  exertions  to  eifect  a  greater 
j.'Urity  in  religious  worship  and  discipline,  and  a  greater 
furity  m  manners. 

The  Puritans  had  their  rise  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ma- 
ry, A.  D.  1555,  among  the  numerous  exiles,  whoiied  far 
refuge  to  the  protestant  governments  on  the  continent,  from 
the  persecutions  of  that  bigoted  princess.  A  number  of" 
these  pious  exiles  fixed  theii  residence  in  the  town  of 
Frankfort,  in  Germany.  Being  now  subject  to  no  Eccle- 
siastical authority  but  the  word  of  God,  they  v/ere  at  ii]> 
erty  to  examine  all  those  religious  doctrines  and  practice?, 
in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  only  standard  of  truth.  On  mature  reflection,  the 
small  congregation  at  Frankfort  became  satisfied  that  some 
things  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church, 
which  had  been  established  in  the  preceding  reign  by  the 
good  Prince  Edward  VI,  ^\\^^\  several  of  their  ceremonies 
'aed  practices,  were  unauthorized  by  tiie  holy  Scriptures, 
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vrere  of  no  advantage  to  the  practice  of  piety,  and  were 
burdensome  services  in  the  duties  of  rchgion.  Ther 
considered  them  also,  to  be  the  relics  of  Poperv,  Avhich  they 
felt  bound  to  oppose  in  all  its  forms.  Thej,  therefore,  by 
universal  consent,  adopted  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  agreeable  to  the  holy  Scriptures, 
]jut  in  their  modes  of  relig^ious  worship  and  divine  ordi- 
nances,'they  resolved  to  dispense  with  several  things  ap- 
pointed in  the  Liturgy,  and  enjoined  in  the  ceremonials  of 
that  Church. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  English  Reformed  Churchii^ 
under  the  auspices  of  King  Edward,  the  Doctrines  of 
Faith  contained  in  their  Articles  were  taken,  principally, 
from  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Geneve^ 
drawn  by  the  great  Calvin.  But  the  Eccks^iastical  hie- 
rarchy, with  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  and  fonns 
of  worship  prescribed  by  the  Romish  ritual,  still  remain- 
ed. At  least,,  tliese  things  were  as  much  retained  as  was 
thought  could  be  consistent  Avith  the  disavov,  al  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  hierarchy  of  Romx\ 

The  exiles  at  Franktbrt,  in  the  formation  of  their 
church,  discarded,  alike,  the  doctrines  and  the  rites  of  tlie 
Romish  Church,  and  adopted  the  Cluirch  of  Geneva  as 
their  model,  in  the  form  of  church  government,  iji 
modes  of  religious  worship,  and  in  doctrines  of  faith. 
Of  all  the  reformed  churches,  they  esteemed  that  of 
Geneva,  in  all  these  respects,  as  the  most  conformable  to 
the  divine  standard.  Thus,  while  their  articles  of  faith 
v/ere  conformable  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Endand,  their 
form  of  church  government,  and  their  modes  of  religious 
worship  and  administration  of  ordinances  were  materially 
different. 

The  religious  congregation  at  Frankfort  having  become 
regularly  organized,  they  sent  to  their  brethren  in  exile, 
in  various  parts,  inviting  them  to  come  and' join  w:^  thera 
in  the  ser\'ice  of  their  Lord,  and  in  the  enjoyij^er^,  of 
those  religious  privileges,  and  that  tranquillity  ivhich 
were  denied  them  in  the  land  of  their  nativity.     This 
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invitation  brought  many  of  their  brethren  to  Frankfort* 
Several  English   Divines,  residing  at  Strasburgh,  having 
heard  of  the  innovations  in  their  religious  establishment^ 
made    bv   the   consrresfation    at    Frankfort,    remonstrated 
against  any  deviations  from  their  former  practices,  and  re- 
fused to  afford  them  their  Christian  fellowship,  unless  these 
innovations  were  relinquished.     They  insisted  that  prayers 
should  be  read,  and  that  ilie  ordinances  should  be  admin- 
istered and  all  religious  services  performed,  in  conformity  ■ 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Litui'gy.     The  church  at  Frank- 
fort consulted  the  church  at  Geneva,  and  having  obtained 
their  approbation  of  their  existing  order,  communicated 
by  their  revered  Calvin,  they  determined  to  pursue  the 
course  which  they  had  adopted.     But  in  consequence  of 
a  large  accession  to  their  number,  the  advocates  of  the 
Liturgy,   at  length,  prevailed,  though  not  without    some 
disturbance,  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
adopted.     This  produced  a  separation,  ajid  the  most  of  the 
first  members  of  the  congregation  removed    to  Geneva. 
Many  eiforts  were  made,  by  their  illustrious  friends  in  the 
foreign  churches,  as  well  as  by  the  best  men  among  the 
English  exiles,  to  heal  this  division  ;    but  to  little  effect. 
The  principles  of  the  separation  affected  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  England,, 
rmd  they  naturally  embraced  those  differences  of  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  Reformation,  which  had  previously 
existed.     Still,   it  does  not  appear  that  these  differences 
produced  a  breach  of  Christian  charity;  nor  did  it  prevent 
their  united  and  daily  supplications  to  the  throne  of  Al- 
mighty Grace,  for  the  removal  of  the  dark  cloud  ^vhicb 
hung  over  their  beloved  country,  that  the  blood  of  their 
brethren  might  cease  to  flow  at  the  stakes  of  martyrdom,, 
that  their  country  might  be  purified  by  her  trials,  and  that 
the  church  of  God  might  there  find  a  resting  place  for  ages 
to  come. 

By  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1658,  the 
papal  persecutions  ceased  in  England,  and  the  way  was- 
open  for  the  unfortunate  exiles  to  return  to  their  native 
land. 
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SECTION  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITAXS  DURIXG  TRE  REIGJT  OF  QUEE!* 
ELIZABETH. ...THEIR  SEPAR_\TION  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH, 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Puritans.  The  accession  of  this 
great  Princess  to  the  throne  of  England,  diffused  the  high- 
est joy  among  all  her  protestant  subjects,  and  added  new 
via;our  to  the  cause  of  the  Refonp.ers  throu2;h  Christendom. 
While  the  plains  of  Smitlifield  had  scarce  ceased  to  smoke 
with  the  hres  of  martyrdom,  a  princess,  whose  former 
character  had  inspired  the  most  anim-ating  hopes,  v/ho  was 
believed  to  be  finnly  attached  to  the  protestant  religion,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  realm,  the  lawful  possessor  cf  the 
sceptre.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  servile 
devotees  of  the  papacy,  all  orders  of  men  rejoiced  that  the 
government  of  the  nation  was  now  to  be  administered  by  a 
sovereign,  possessing  vigour  of  mind,  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, and  an  unalterable  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of 
her  own  country.  And  ^vhatever  might  have  been  tlieir 
hopes,  in  no  prince,  were  such  anticipations  ever  more 
fully  realized.  But  while  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Was  distinguished  with  as  able  an  administration,  with  as 
wise  counsels,  as  ever  manasjed  the  government  of  En* 
land,  by  an  unaccountable  error  in  her  policy,  the  Puri- 
tans, than  whom  no  class  of  her  subjects  were  more  de- 
serving of  royal  favour,  v^^ere  oppressed  and  abused  during 
the  whole  period  of  her  government.  During  a  reign  of 
forty-five  years,  which  was  equally  steady  in  its  errors 
and  its  wisdom,  the  Puritans  were  incessantly  harassed 
with  oppressive  laws,  Avith  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates, 
with  the  resentment  of  the  court,  and,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
excited,  with  the  odium  of  the  populace.  These  mea- 
sures compelled  the  Puritans,  after  a  long  endurance  of 
oppression,   with  great  reluctance,  to  separate  from  tbas 
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Church,  in  whose  bosom  they  had  been  bom  and  spent 
their  lives,  in  whose  communion  they  hoped  to  die,  and 
to  commit  their  cause  to  the  holy  protection  of  God  their 
Saviour. 

After  an  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  Queen  Mary 
died  in  the  year  1358,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  by  her  half-i^ister,  Elizabeth.  On 
the  nev/s  of  the  peaceable  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Eng- 
lish exiles  on  the  continent,  who  had  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  her  bigoted  predecessor,  generally,  determined 
to  return  to  their  native  country.  The  rise  of  the  Puritans 
at  Frankfort,  and  Geneva,  with  the  dissensions  which  arose 
inconsequence,  were  briefly  stated  in  the  last  section.  As 
they  were  preparing  for  their  return,  letters  of  condescen- 
sion and  mutual  forgiveness  passed  between  the  different 
parties,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  cordial  re- 
conciliation. They  determined  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  unite  their  efforts  to  banish  all  the  ijiftitu- 
tions  of  Popery,  and  to  establish  the  English  Church  on 
the  true  foundation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  there  is 
still  reason  to  believe,  had  the  Divines  been  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  though  there  might  have  been 
some  minor  differences  of  sentiment,  the  English  Church 
would  have  received  ^e  best  constitution  which  the  light 
of  that  day  could  have  produced,  which  would  ha^-e  pre- 
vented that  fatal  separation,  vvhicli  finally  issued  in  the. 
Overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

The  different  sentiments  v.diich  had  been  imbibed  by 
the  exiles,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
divine  worship,  durmg  their  residence  among  the  foreign 
Reformed  churches,,  were  brought  with  them  on  their  re- 
turn to  England.  As  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  princess  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present,  began  to  subside,  and  the  banished 
sufferers  for  the  cause  of  truth,  were  returning  to  thfe  em- 
braces of  their  friends,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  sentiments 
of  those  wdio  v,' ere  for  disburdening  the  services  of  religion 
jfrom  ail  the  impositions  of  Popery,  were  generally  popU' 
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fnr.  In  some  churches  the  service-book  of  King  Edward 
was  restored,  and  the  popular  preachers  addressed  the 
people  v/itliout  reserve,  before  any  law  had  been  passed 
to  set  aside  the  old  religion,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  late  reign,  by  which  all  worship  and  preaching  by- 
Protestants  bad  been  prohibited.  The  foi-wardness  of  the 
]\eformers  to  improve  the  liberty  which  they  now  expected 
to  enjoy,  was  not  pleasing  to  the  government ;  and  a  pub- 
lic proclamation  was  issued,,  by  which,  the  most  of  those 
exercises  were  prohibited,  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  the  laws  of  the  late 
reign  for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  wers 
repealed.  Bui  tlie  nation  soon  learned  that  while  tha 
government  w^ere  equally  ready  Vv'itli  the  people  to  take 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  from  Rome,  the  Qiieen  was 
determined  to  hold  and  exercise  it  herself. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  th<;.Parl lament  pas- 
sed an  Act  of  Supremacy,  by  which  the  supreme  power 
of  all  matters  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual  was  vested  in 
the  Crown.  By  thi.s  Act,  the  Queen  became  the  supreme 
head  and  governor  of  the  church,  through  the  realm,  as. 
Henry  Vill.  and  Edward  VI.  liad  been  before  her.  "  By 
this  Act,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  "  the  Crown  might  repress  all 
heresies,  might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter 
every  point  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or  abolish  any 
religious  rite  or  ceremony. — In  order  to  exercise  this  au- 
thority, the  Queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  Act,  was  empower- 
ed to  name  commissioners,  cither  laymen  or  clergymen, 
as  she  should  think  proper  ;  and  on  this  clause  was  after- 
wards founded  the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Comjnission  ; 
which  assumed  large  discretionary,  not  to  say  arbitrary 
powers,  totally  incompatible  with  any  exact  boundaries  in 
the  constitution.  Their  proceedings  indeed,  were  only 
consistent    with   absolute   monarchy  ;    but  v^ere  entirely 

*  I  choose  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hume,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  convenience,  in  consideration  of  his  high 
standing  as  an  historian,  and  as  it  is  well  known  thut  he  ba4 
IV3  parUidity  for  the  Puritans. 
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suitable  to  the  gexiius  of  the  Act  on  which  they  were  es- 
tablished ;  an  Act  that  at  once  gave  the  Crown  alone  all 
the  power  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the  Popes." 
By  a  clause  of  this  Act,  all  persons  in  any  public  employ- 
ment, civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  required  to  take  an  oath 
in  recognition  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  as  set  fordi  in  the 
statute.  By  virtue  of  the  power  thus  conferred,  the  Qiieen 
named  her  commissioners  ibr  the  co,a;nizance  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical causes,  which  constituted  the  court  of  High-Com- 
mission, from  which  proceeded  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Puritans  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding 
reigns. 

Another  important  Act  was  passed  by  the  first  Parlia- 
ment under  Queen  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  establish  an 
uniformity  in  religion,  in  doctrine  and  cerem.onies,  through 
the  realm.  By  this  statute,  the  Liturgy  of  King  Edward, 
with  a  few  alterations,  was  re-established,  and  all  the  res- 
pective rites,  ceremonies,  holidays,  forms,  and  habits  of 
the  church  were  appointed,  and  thus  established  by  iaw^ 
In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  1548,  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  modes  of  worship  for  the 
church  was  composed  and  established  by  authority.  This 
was  allowed,  at  the  time,  to  be  imperfect.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  this  Liturgy  was  revised,  and  considera- 
bly altered  and  improved,  with  an  expectation  of  further 
improvements,  according  to  the  progress  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  preface  of 
one  of  the  service  books,  it  was  observed,  "  tliat  they  had 
gone  as  far  as  they  could  in  reforming  the  church,  consid- 
ering the  times  they  lived  in,  and  hoped  they  that  came 
after  would,  as  they  might,  do  more."  ''  King  Edward 
in  his  Diary  laments,  that  he  could  not  restore  the  primi- 
tive discipline  according  to  his  heart's  desire. ""•*  It  ap- 
pears, on  good  evidence,  that  the  English  Reformers  of 
King  Edward's  time,  v/ith  the  great  Cranmer  at  their  head^ 

*  Neal's  Histoiy  of  the  Pui  itanv 
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were  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  Liturgy,  and  the  lengths 
of  Reformation,  generally,  to  which  tliej  advanced  ;  ex- 
pecting to  make  still  greater  iniprovements.  By  the 
untimely  death  of  that  hopeful  prince,  Divine  Providence 
cut  off  all  their  prospects.  The  primitive  church  used 
no  Liturgies,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  their  introduc- 
tion till  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Nor  v/as  there  then, 
or  ever  after,  any  general  uniformity  of  the  Liturgies  in 
use.  It  seems  many  of  the  English  Reformers  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  their  church  agreeably  to  the 
practices  and  sentim.ents  of  primitive  times.  According 
to  which,  they  supposed  there  were  but  two  orders  of  the 
Clergy,  that  forms  of  prayer,  though  not  essentially  wrong, 
were  unnecessary ;  that  there  should  be  no  prescribed 
modes  of  divine  service,  or  appointed  habits  for  public 
ministrations. 

In  the  revisal  of  the  Liturgy,  there  were  some  altera- 
tions in  the  last  Liturgy  of  King  Edward,  in  favour  of  the 
one  established  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  Some  few 
things  which  were  offensive  to  papists  were  expunged,  but 
no  alterations  in  favour  of  those  "who  wished  for  further  im- 
provements could  be  obtained.  The  doctrines  of  faith, 
now  reduced  from  forty-two  Articles  to  thirty-nine,  about 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  no  difference  of  senti- 
ment, remained  unaltered.  "  And  thus  tlie  book  was 
presented  to  the  two  Houses  and  passed  into  a  law,  being 
hardly  equal  to  that  which  was  set  out  by  King  Edward, 
and  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 
For  whereas  in  that  Liturgy  all  the  garaients  were  laid 
aside  except  the  surplice,  the  Queen  now  returned  to 
King  Edward's  book,  wherein  copes  and  other  garments 
were  ordered  to  be  used."^  In  reference  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Mr.  Hume  obser\'es,  "  The  protestants  ven- 
tured on  the  last  and  most  important  step,  and  brought 
into  Parliament  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  mass,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  Liturgy  of  King  Edward.     Penalties   were 

*  Neal. 
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enacle.^  as  well  against  those  who  departed  from  this 
mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  A^ho  absented  themselves 
from  the  church  and  the  sacraments."*  A  few  remarks 
of  another  writer,  of  great  authority,  may  be  here  intro- 
duced. "  When  it  was  proposed,  under  the  reign  of  Ed- 
wf-rd  VI.  to  give  a  fixed  and  stable  form  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  Geneva  was  acknowledged 
as  a  sister-church  ;  and  the  theological  system  there  es- 
tablislied  by  Calvin,  was  adopted,. and  rendered  the  public 
rule  of  faith  in  England.  This,  however,  was  done  with- 
out any  change  of  the  form  of  episcopal  goveiTiirent, 
which  had  already  taken  place,  and  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Geneva  ;  nor  was  tliis  step  attended  with  any 
alteration  of  several  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  superstitious  by  the  greatest  part  of 
tlie  Reformed."t  The  act  of  Uniformity,  rigorously  en- 
forced, vras  the  fatal  Rock  on  which  the  Engliih  church 
foundered,  and  vras  the  cause  of  the  lasting  distention 
between  Conformists  and  Non-conformists. 

There  were  two  principal  causes  which,  finally,  produ- 
ced the  separation  of  the  Puritans  from  the  established 
church.  One  was,  the  Queen  being  tenacious  of  the  su- 
premacy', was  also  peculiarly  fond  of  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dour of  the  Popish  service.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Ro- 
mish worship,  their  decorations,  their  vestments,  "  glaring 
in  gems  and  gay  in  woven  gold,"  were  not  less  grate- 
ful to  her  feelings,  than  many  of  the  civil  and  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Catholics,  were  congenial  to  her  own. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  whole  body  of  the  papists  were 
her  determined  enemies  during  the  whole  of  her  reign, 
she  ever  treated  them  with  uncommon  lenity,  and  inclined 
to  lessen  radier  than  widen  the  breach  between  the  English 
and  the  Catholic  churches.  The  Puritfus  viewed  the  Ro- 
mish church  as  Anti-christ,  and  felt  themselves  called  in 
the  providence  of  God  to  come  out  of  her,  entirely,  and  to 
le  not  partakers  of  her  sins.     "  The  Queen's  commission- 

*  History  of  Ergland,  Elizabeth,  Chap.  I.       _     ^      V 
X  Alobheim's  Ecck siaslical  History,  Cent.  xvi.  chap- il. 
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ers  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  a  true 
church.  This  ^vas  a  point,  Avhich  the  English  bishops 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain.  But  the  P«n'- 
tans  entertained  very  different  notions  of  this  matter;  they 
considered  the  Romish  hierarchy  as  a  system  of  political 
and  spiritual  tyranny,  that  had  justly  forfeited  the  title 
and  privileges  of  a  true  churcli ;  they  looked  upon  its  pon- 
tiff as  Antl-christ,  and  its  discipline  as  vain,  superstitious, 
idolatious,  and  diametrically  opposite  to  the  injunctions  ot 
the  gospel.''^ — The  other  cause  of  the  separation  was,  the 
enforcing  by  the  arm  of  autliority  such  things,  consisting 
principally  in  modes  and  fonns,  as  v.ere  confessed  by  one 
parly  to  be  unessential,  and  by  the  other  believed  to  be,  at 
least  iq  their  effects,  unscriptural  and  wrong. 

The  first  Primate  of  England,  appointed  by  Qiicen 
Eiizabetli,  was  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Archbishop  of 
C-anterbury  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  High- 
Commission.  Archbishop  Parker  was  a  man  of  violent 
principles,  a  zealous  advocate  of  prerogative,  and  a  great 
stickler  for  uniformity.  Naturally  averse  to  the  sentiments 
and  manners  of  the  Puritans,  he  was  a  proper  instrument 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  royal  mandates  that 
were  made  against  them.  The  difference  of  sentiment, 
already  noticed,  between  the  Qiieen  and  the  Puritans, 
must  necessarily  produce  a  degree  of  disaffection  towards 
them,  in  the  mind  of  their  sovereign.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  court  of  High- 
Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Parker 
Avould  be  sufficiently  ready  to  execute  the  laws  against 
Non-conformists,  and  would  experience  no  want  of  coun- 
tenance from  the  Crown.  It  was  soon  found  that  many  of 
the  stricter  characters  in  the  church,  A^-ho  noAV  began  to 
be  denominated  Puritans,  neglected  a  compliance  ^vith  the 
act  of  Uniformity,  in  several  particulars.  Several  were 
summoned  before  the  High-Commission,  and  there  ques- 
tioned, reproved,  threatened,  and  commanded  to  comply 
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with  the  ceremonies  appointed  hy  law.  The  Puritans 
iiniibrinly  pleaded  a  conscientious  refusal  ;  thej  declared 
their  sincerest  belief  that  a  compliance  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  their  duty  to  God,  and  begged  to  be  left  unmolested, 
Vvhile  they  did  not  disturb  the  public  peace.  The  eccle- 
siastical court  would  make  no  concession,  nor  give  any 
allovv'ance  to  Non- conformists.  Accordingly  a  large  num- 
ber of  ministers,  many  of  whom  v/ere  among  the  most 
learned,  pious,  and  popular  preachers  in  the  nation,  were 
suspended  from  their  ministerial  functions,  and  subjected 
to  such  penalties  as  the  court  tliought  ht  to  impose.  In- 
formers were  encouraged  to  make  presentments,  and  very 
few  that  were  presented  escaped  punishment.  The  se- 
verities of  the  High-Commission,  abetted  by  the  Crown, 
constantly  increased.  And  tliough  there  was  a  very  great 
want  of  preachers,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  many 
of  those  who  v/ere  admitted  to  orders  were  in  all  respects 
unqualified  for  the  sacred  office,  many  pious  and  laborious 
ministers  were  suspended  and  deprived,  every  year,  for 
not  conforming  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  Many  were 
subjected  to  fines  and  costs  which  reduced  them  to  poverty. 
Many  were  separated  from  their  families,  and  endured  long 
confinements  in  the  cemmon  prisons.  Others  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Scotland  and  to  foreign  countries,  where 
they  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  by  that  means,  obtain  their  bread.  Many  of 
the  deprived  ministers,  being  excluded  from  the  churches, 
preached  in  their  own  houses,  ox  in  any  convenient  place 
that  might  be  found,  where  they  might  assemble  unmo- 
lested, with  those  who  hungered  for  the  bread  of  life.  The 
venerable  Coverdale,  one  of  the  worthiest  divines  in  the 
nation,  who  with  the  celebrated  martyr,  John  Rogers,  and 
William  Tyndal,  made  the  first  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  into  English,  had  been  indulged  a  place  in  a  small 
parish  in  London,  tliough  he  did  not  use  the  habits  which 
were  prescribed  for  ministers.  Being  removed  from  this 
place  for  n®n-conformity,  tlie  people  "  were  obliged  to 
send  to  his  house  on  Saturdays,  to  biow  where  tliey  might 
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hear  him  the  next  day.  The  government  took  umbrage  at 
this,  insomuch  that  the  good  old  man  was  obliged  to  teil 
his  friends,  that  he  durst  not  inform  them  any  more  of 
his  preaching  for  fear  of  offending  his  superiors."*  A 
little  after  this,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  was  removed 
from  his  afflictions,  and  rested  witli  the  people  of  God. 
Jdm  Fox,  the  well  known  historian  of  the  English  mar- 
tyrdoms, as  he  scrupled  to  comply  Avith  the  clerical  hab- 
its, could  obtain  no  prefennent  in  the  church,  though,  on 
account  of  his  eminent  services,  no  divine  in  England  was 
in  higher  esteem,  but  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  a  small 
living  at  Sarum  ;  and  even  this,  he  held  not  without  con- 
siderable molestation.  That  he  might  make  thorough 
work  with  the  non-conforming  clergy,  Archbishop  Par- 
ker called  in  all  licenses  within  his  Archiepiscopal  dis- 
trict, and  directed  all  preachers  to  take  out  new  licenses, 
which,  of  course,  were  given  to  none  v>'ho  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  ceremonies. 

While  the  Cro\vn  and  the  prelates,  united  their  efforts 
in  pressing  conformity,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  mea- 
sures had  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
No  prince  in  England  was  ever  more  popular,  and,  prob- 
ably, no  one  ever  had  greater  influence  tlian  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Her  religious  sentiments  were  well  known,  her 
power  was  almost  unlimited,  of  course,  very  little  opposi- 
tion to  these  measures  was  to  be  expected  from  Parliament. 
In  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  the  subject  of  religion 
was  debated  by  the  national  convocation  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  there 
was  a  general  agreement.  When  the  rites  and  cerem.onies 
of  the  church  came  under  consideration,  there  were  vari- 
ous motions  for  alterations.  At  length  several  propositions 
were  introduced  in  convocation,  for  alterations  in  the  cer- 
emonies of  the  church,  which  embraced  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  difference  between  the  Prelates  and  the  Puritans. 
After  long  debate,  on  taking  the  voices,  it  was  found  thut 
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fifty-eight  Were  in  favour  of  the  propositions,  and  fifty-nine 
were  against  them.  So  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced, 
notwithstanding  the  well  known  sentiments  of  the  Crown. 
From  the  great  aversion  to  Popery,  which  had  been  im- 
bibed by  the  people,  on  account  c-f  the  cruelties  of  tho 
iate  reign,  popular  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  much 
■against  the  controverted  ceremonies,  as  they  were  general- 
ly, the  relics  of  the  Romish  establishment. — With  tlie  two 
Universities,-  tilie  court  of  High-Commission  met  with  no 
«mall  difficulty  in  enforcing  conformity.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  was  a  constant  sanctuary  of  the  Puritans, 
«nd  produced  many  preachers  of  great  eminence,  who 
v/erc  the  steady  opposers  of  all  prelatical  usurpations.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford,  there  were  also  many  persons 
of  distinction  who  favoured  the  sentiments  of  the  Puritans. 
It  was  not  without  much  labour  and  dilficulty,  that  tlie 
Universities  were  reduced  to  tolerable  conformity. — Nor 
was  the  Puritan  cause  destitute  of  powerful  interests  at 
court.  Several  of  the  first  characters  in  the  administra- 
tion favoured  tliose  sentiments.  But  all  this  v.eight  of  iz^ 
iluence  could  never  move  the  inflexible  purpose  of  the 
Queen.  "  There  was  another  set  of  opinions,"  says  Mr, 
Hume,  "  adopted  by  these  innovators,  which  rendered 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object  of  Elizabeth's  aver- 
Bion.  The  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which,  during  some 
reigns,  had  been  little  avowed  in  the  nation,  and  v.hich 
were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  exorbitant 
prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect. 
Scarcely  any  sovereign  belbre  Elizabeth,  and  none  after 
her,  carried  higher,  botli  in  speculation  and  practice,  the 
authority  of  tlie  Cro^vn  ;  and  the  Puritans  (so  these  secta- 
rians were  called  on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  su- 
perior purity  of  worship  and  discipline,)  could  not  recom- 
mend tliemselves  worse  to  her  favour,  than  by  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  resisting  and  restraining  princes.  From 
all  these  motives,  tlie  Queen  neglected  )io  opportunity  ©f 
depressing  those  zealous  inno'» ators  ;  and  while  th.ey  were 
^ecretlv  countenanced  bv  some  of  bt-r  most  favoured  mui^ 
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islers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  Walsingham, 
she  never  was  to  the  end  of  her  life  reconciled  to  their 
principles  and  practices."  The  Queen  had  the  support 
of  all  the  zealous  advocates  of  prerogative,  of  those  Avho 
secretly  favoured  the  catholic  interest,  o(  such  as  would 
render  religion  a  creature  of  state,  and  of  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  devices  of  human  invention  to  the  purity  of  the 
gospel.  In  the  execution  of  her  purposes,  the  most  of  the. 
prelates  afforded  their  cordial  co-operation.  Attired  in 
the  gaudy  decorations  of  Home,  the  church  appeared 
more  pleasing  to  the  Qiieen,  than  '^vhen  arrayed  in  the  siii.i' 
pHcity  that  is  in.  Christ.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  histo- 
rians that  had  it  not  been  for  the  persevering  remonstran- 
ces of  her  secretary  Cecil,  she  would  have  enjoined  celib- 
acy on  her  clergy.  The  sufferings  of  the  deprived  clergy, 
in  their  families,  never  excited  her  compassion,  or  produ- 
ced any  concessions  in  tlieir  favour. 

After  long  exertions  under  the  most  painful  discourage- 
ments ;  after  enduring  accumulated  and  increasing  suiTer- 
ings  ;  finding  every  etlort  which  had  been  made  wholly 
abortive  ;  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  Reformation  of  the  church 
in  conformity  to  their  \^  ishes,  a  number  of  the  Puritans,  in 
the  year  1566,  after  solemn  consultation  and  prayer,  look- 
ing to  heaven  for  divine  guidance,  resolved  "  to  break  off" 
from  the  public  dmrches  and  to  assemble,  as  they  had  op' 
portunity,  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere,  to  Tn'orship  God 
in  a  manner  that  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of  their 
consciences.'''' — To  this  Mr.  Neal  adds,  "  Had  the  use  of 
habits  and  a  few  ceremonies  been  left  discretionary,  both 
ministers  and  people  had  been  easy  ;  but  it  was  the  com- 
pelling these  things  by  law,  (as  they  told  the  Archbishop,) 
that  made  them  separate.'''' 

We  will  now  mention  the  particular  grounds  of  this 
separation.  The  Puritans  generally  disliked  the  Hierar- 
chy of  the  English  Church.  They  believed  the  scriptural 
mode  of  church  government  was  Presbyterian.  As  they 
disliked  Episcopal  government,  still  less  did  they  approve 
of  the  numerous  ofiiceg  and  various  degrees   of   dignity 
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nhich  existed  in  the  cstabjislied  cliurch.     They  complain- 
ed of  the  power  of  spiritual  courts,  of  the  want  of  proper 
discipline  in   the  church,  and  of  the  numerous   festivals 
which  were  enjoined.     They  did  not  approve  a  confine- 
ment to  forms  of  prayer,  and  se^  eral  things  in  the  services 
of  the    Liturgy,   especially   in   the   burial   and  marriage 
Services,  they  maintained  to  be  particularly  exceptionable. 
Had  they  been  indulged  with  some  discretionary  liberty, 
it  is  probable  that,  for  these  things  they  would  not  have 
separated  from  the   church.     The   rites  and  ceremonies, 
which  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Puritans  supposed 
to  be  wrong,  which  were  acbiowledged  by  the  imposers 
to  be  indifferent,  being  enforced  under  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  lav/,   constituted  the  breaking  point.     The  prin- 
cipal of  these  v/ere,   1.  The  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
2.  The  use  of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  to  the  exclusion 
of  parents,  in  the   dedication  of  children.  3.  The  confir- 
maticn  of  children.  4.    Kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  5.  Eov>ang  at  the  name  of  Jesus. — 6.  The 
ring  in  n:.afiiage. — 7.  Wearing  the  surplice  and  other  ap- 
pointed vestments  in  public  ministrations.     The  Puritans 
contended  that  the  most  of  these  rites  were  the  appenda- 
ges of  Popery,  and  as  such  had  been  used  for  the  pui^pcscs 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  ;    that  their  use  was  counte- 
nancing those  corruptions,  and  therefore  criminal.     They 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  which  was  set 
up  by  Moses.     Being  abused  to  idolatrous  purposes  in  the 
times  of  Hezekiah,  that  good  king  caused  it  to  be  destroy- 
ed.    All  these  institutions  of  the  church,  the  Puritans  con- 
tended were  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  that  some  of  thera 
ivere  clearly  inconsistent   with  the  divine  word,   and  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  God.     Their  ad- 
versaries maintained  that  these  ordinances  were  merely 
not  unscriptural,  that  the  church,  by  tlie  national  sove- 
reign as  head  of  the  church,  had  a  right  to  ordain  such 
institutions,  and,  being  thus  appointed,  it  was  the  solemn 
duty  of  all  to  render  obedience. 
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It  does  not  appear  that,  at  this  time,  the  true  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  understood  hy  either  party. 
Both  parties  maintained  that  the  national  church  had  a 
right  to  ordain  articles  of  faith,  and  appoint  the  general 
modes  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  divine  worship. 
The  Puritans  conteuded  that  this  power  belonged  to  eccle- 
siastical Conventions  and  Synods  ;  their  opponents  main- 
tained that  the  right  was  vested  in  the  civil  government.. 
The  Puritans  held  that  in  things  indifierent,  liberty  of 
eonscience  should  be  allowed.  The  others  believed  that 
these  things  ought  to  be  regulated  by  public  appointment. 
Both  parties  would  have  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  en^- 
force  their  ecclesiastical  regulations. 

Archbishop  Parker  died  in  the  year  1573.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Grin- 
dal.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  man  of  moderate 
temper,  of  a  charitable  disposition,  and  by  many  supposed 
to  be,  secretly  a  favourer  of  the  Puritans.  During  his 
primacy,  the  laws  against  non-conformity  were  executed 
with  much  less  rigour  than  in  the  preceding  years.  On 
account  of  this  lenity  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Q,ueen,  and  was  for  some  time,  sequestered  from  his  epis- 
copate, till  he  made  his  submission.  Still,  the  Puritans, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  were  constantly  oppressed. 

Dr.  Grindal  died  in  1683,  and  was  succeeded  by- 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  a  man  of  very  dilferent  character. 
His  temper,  naturally  severe,  and  inclined  to  arbitrary 
principles,  had  been  highly  excited  against  the  Puritans,, 
by  a  long  controversy  which  had  been  carried  on  in  wri- 
ting between  him  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  great  champion 
of  the  PuritarLS,  in  which  Dr.  Whitgift  had  no  advantage 
of  his  antagonist,  in  learning  or  argument.  He  was  now 
prepared  to  use  other  means  to  produce  conformity.  In 
his  elevated  station  he  could  so  far  forget  the  dictates  of 
ingenuousness,  as  to  persecute  Mr.  Cartwright,  so  that  he 
.Tvas  obliged  to  fly  beyond  sea  for  safety. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift  tlie  whole  rigour  of  the  laws  would  be  executed 
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against  the  Non-conformists.  At  his  request,  the  High- 
Commission  court  ^vas  ne^vly  organized  by  the  Qiieeh, 
with  more  extensive  and  more  arbitrary  powers  than  it 
had  previously  possessed.  Of  this  court,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Hume  observes,  "  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  all  orders  of 
men  ;  and  every  circumstance  of  its  authority,  and  all  its 
methods  of  proceeding,  were  contrary  to  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity.  They  were  directed  to  make 
enquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  means  of  juries  and  witness- 
es, but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  which  they  could 
devise.  And  the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict, 
were  according  to  their  wisdom,  conscience  and  discretion. 
In  a  w^ord,  this  court  was  a  real  inquisition  ;  attended  with 
all  the  iniquities  as  well  as  cruelties  inseparable  from 
that  tribunal."  While  Archbishop  Whitgift  presided  in 
this  court,  it  seldom  neglected  to  exercise  its  powers.  In 
his  first  visitation  of  his  archiepiscopal  district,  the  Arch- 
bishop caused  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  ministers  to 
be  suspended  from  their  ministerial  functions,  for  not  sub- 
scribing certain  articles  of  conformity  which  he  prescrib- 
ed. The  non-conforming  clergy  were  summoned  before 
the  High-Commj'ssion,  in  great  numbers,  and  were  suspen- 
ded, deprived,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  A  great  number 
of  churches  were  shut  up  ;  thousands  were  hungering  for 
gospel  instruction  ;  according  to  a  statement  made  in  Par- 
liament, there  were  not  more  than  3000  licensed  preachers 
to  supply  9000  parishes.  The  numerous  suspensions  of  the 
clergy,  with  the  severe  sufferings  of  many  most  worthy  men, 
some  of  whom  died  in  prison,  and  others  under  the  hard 
pressure  of  their  afflictions,  together  with  the  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  produced  loud 
complaints  in  the  nation,  which  at  length  reached  the  ears 
of  Parliament  and  the  Queen's  Council.  Several  members 
of  the  administration  endeavoured  to  softeix.  the  Archbishop 
in  favour  of  some  of  the  deprived  ministers.  But,  confi- 
dent of  the  secret  approbation  of  the  Queen,  he  ^vas  in- 
flexible.    Various  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  m 
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Parliament,  to  make  some  further  progress  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  ;  to  modify  the  laws  in  favour  of  conscien- 
tious Non-conformists;  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  court  of 
iligh-Commission,  or  at  least  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  supply  of  the  destitute  people  with  a  preached  gospel. 
Several  bills  for  these  purposes  were  introduced  in  the 
Commons,  enforced  bj  the  most  moving  petitions,  and 
some  of  them  passed  that  house.  The  Q^ueen  finnly 
resisted  all  these  attempts.  She  informed  the  Commons 
that  the  management  of  the  interests  of  religion  belonged 
to  herself;  that  upon  this  subject  her  mind  was  fixed ;  that 
she  Avould  suffer  no  innovations  ;  that  in  these  transactions 
the  Commons  had  transgressed  their  proper  bounds  ;  that 
they  deserved  a  severe  reprimand  ;  and  she  ordered  the 
Speaker  to  suffer  no  more  bills  of  that  nature  to  be  read 
before  the  house.  Some  of  the  members  for  their  bold 
speeches  on  these  bills,  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Petitions  of  various  kinds,  supported  by  the  best  authori- 
ty, were  presented  to  Parliament,  to  the  Queen's  Council, 
to  the  Archbishop,  but  they  were  of  no  avail.  .  The  press 
was  restrained,  no  books  were  allowed  to  be  published, 
under  severe  penalties,  without  a  license  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  tlie  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Puritans  held  meetings  for  preaching  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  religious  worship,  in 
private  places,  wherever  they  could  avoid  public  ncHice. 
Some  of  these  meetings  were  called  Prophe.-iyings,  much 
like  our  conferences.  Archbishop  Grindal  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  Mistress  for  not  putting  a  stop  to  tliese 
prophesyings.  Under  Archbishop  Whitgift,  they  were 
all  suppressed,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  was  greatly  neglected.  About  the  year  1585, 
the  Parliament  passed  a  hi\\  for  the  letter  and  more  r eve ^ 
rent  ohservation  of  the  Sahbath.  This  was  rejected  by  tho^ 
Qjieen.  But  '"  the  religious  observation  of  the  Sabbath 
^rew  into  c-stccm  ^^'ith  all  sober  person.?,  and  after  a  few 
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jeais  became  the  distinguishing  mark  cf  a  Puritaii.'^^ 
Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  doctrine  of  the 
morality-  of  the  Sabbath  was  publicly  maintained.  "  All 
the  Puritans  fell  in  with  this  doctrine,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  spending  that  part  of  sacred  time  in  public, 
family,  and  private  acts  of  devotion.  But  the  governing 
clergy  exclaimed  against  it,  as  a  restraint  of  Christian 
liberty  ;  as  putting  an  unequal  lustre  on  the  Sujiday,  and 
tending  to  eclipse  the  authority  of  tlie  church  in  appoint- 
ing other  festivals.^']  During  the  reign  of  Popery,  the 
Sabbath  had  been  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  superstitious 
festivals. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  separation  of  the  Puritans  from 
the  established  church,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  doctrines.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  doctrines  of  Ar- 
mioius  were  broached  and  began  to  prevail.  Some  of  the 
Episcopal  divines  embraced  those  sentiments,  and  would 
insinuate  that  they  were  consistent  with  their  Articles  of 
faith.  Says  Mr.  Neal,  "  All  the  Puritans  to  a  man  main- 
tained the  Articles  of  the  church  to  be  Calvinistical,  and 
inconsistent  with  any  otlx^r  interpretation,  and  so  did  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  conforming  clergy  ;  but  as  the 
new  explications  cf  Arminius  grew  into  repute,  the  Cal- 
vinists  were  reckoned  old-£ashiQned  divines,  and  at  length 
branded  with  tlie  chaFacter  of  doctrinal  puritans. 

The  measures  of  severity  with  which  they  were  op- 
pressed, do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  the  number  of 
the  Puritans..  Though  they  constantly  endured  variou3 
kinds  of  suffering,  tliey  were  stedfast  in  the  maintenance 
of  truth,  committing  their  cause  to  God.  They  establish- 
ed some  ecclesiastical  regulations  among  themselves,  as 
far  as  their  depressed  state  would  permit,  principally  on 
tlie  model  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  had  been  the 
model  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  suspensions  and 
depri rations  of  this  long  reign  are  said  to  have  amounted 

*Neal.  tNeal 
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to  several  thousands.  Of  tlie  ministers  who  were  thus 
deprived  of  their  public  office,  some  fled  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  some  betook  themselves  to  other  employments, 
raanj  of  them  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  whenever 
they  could  have  opportunity,  and  to  testify  against 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  tim.es.  The  greater 
part  of  them  ^vere  reduced  to  poverty,  mid  zvandercd 
about,  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented. 


SECTION  IIL 

history  of  the  puritans  during  the  former  part  of 
the  reign  of  james  i. ...settlement  of  a  portion 
of  them  in  holland.... removal  of  a  part  of  mr. 
Robinson's  congregation  to  ajierica. ...settlement 
of  plymouth. 

The  accession  of  King  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
fa^id,  in  the  year  1603,  inspired  the  Puritans  with  hopes 
that  their  cause  which  had  long  been  severely  oppressed, 
ivould  now  experience  the  royal  favour.  Bred  from  infan- 
cy in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  ever  profess- 
ing the  highest  veneration  for  the  religion  of  his  country  ; 
having  given  repeated  testimonies  of  his  strong  attachment 
to  its  respective  institutions,  it  was  generally  believed  that, 
under  his  government,  the  usurpations  of  prelacy  would 
be  restrained,  and  the  interests  of  the  Puritans  be  rescued 
from  oppression.  The  least  that  was  expected,  was  that 
the  laws  enacted  against  Non-conformity  in  the  late  reign, 
if  not  abrogated,  would  be  abated  in  tlieir  rigour.  The 
Presbyterian  churches  in  England  had  every  reason  to 
promise  themselves  the  same  royal  protection  which  was 
experienced  by  their  sister  churches  in  Scotland. 

After  the  King  had  become  quietly  seated  on  the  English 
throne,  his  conduct  towards  his  English  subjects  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  all  men.     His  Presbyteriaa 
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principles  of  which  he  had  often  made  such  solemn  pro- 
fessions, Avere  now  wholly  laid  aside,  and  no  English 
monarch  has  ever  professed  a  stronger  attacliment  to  Epis-  I 
copacj,  or  a  greater  aversion  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the  ' 
Puritans.  Though  destitute  of  that  vigour  of  mind  which 
was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  projects,  no  prince 
of  the  Stev/art  line  carried  higher  the  pretentions  of  the 
prerogative,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  ever  made  constant  exertions  to  favour  the 
claims  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the  prelates,  and  to 
reduce  all  Non-conformists  to  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

While  the  King  -was  on  his  journey  from  Scotland  to 
London,  to  take  possession  of  the  government,  a  Petition 
was  presented  him,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  sig- 
natures, praying  for  the  reformation  of  several  abuses  pre- 
vailing in  the  church,  explicitly  pointed  out  in  the  petition. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Hume  observes,  '^  Though  the  se- 
verities of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Catholics  had  much 
weakeiied  that  party,  whose  genius  was  opposite  to  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  nation  :  like  severities  had  had  so 
little  influence  on  the  Puritans  who  were  encouraged  by 
that  spirit,  that  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  cler- 
gymen of  that  party  signed  a  petition  to  the  King  on  his 
accession ;  and  many  more  seemed  willing  to  adhere  to 
it."  From  these  remarks  of  the  historian  it  is  observable, 
that  the  same  severities  had  been  exercised  under  Eliza- 
beth against  the  Puritans  as  against  the  Papists  ;  that,  still, 
a  great  number  of  ministers  were  advocates  of  their  sen- 
timents ;  and  that  "  the  prevailing  spirit  of  ttie  nation"' 
was  in  their  favour. 

In  consequence  of  this  Petition,  the  King  appointed  a 
public  conference  to  be  held  at  Hampton-Court,  declared 
in  his  proclam-ation,  to  be  "  for  the  detennining  things 
pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church."  In  this  conference 
the  King  presided,  attended  by  his  privy  counsellors  ;  and 
the  parties  were  nine  bishops  and  a  number  of  dignitaries 
of  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  establishment,  and  four  min- 
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isttBrs  on  {lie  part  of  the  Puritans.  The  Puritans  present- 
ed their  request  for  a  reformation  of  several  things  in  the 
present  order  of  the  church,  and  were  ahout  to  show  that 
those  things  to  which  they  excepted  were  contrary  to  thft 
word  of  God.  Tiiey  were  often  interrupted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  treated  with  conturaelious  language.  In 
many  instances  the  King  acted  rather  the  disputant  than 
the  modxjrator,  and  atten!})ted  to  overbear  the  Puritan  di- 
vines by  assertions  and  authority.  This  conference,  in 
which  no  opportunity  of  fair  argument  was  allov/ed  the 
Puritans,  issued  in  a  triumph  of  prelacy  ;  not  a  triumph 
of  reason  and  truth,  Ijut  a  triumph  of  arrogance  and  pov/er. 
The  King  ordered,' with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops,  a  few 
trifling  alterations  or  explanations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  he  would  suffer  no  invasion  of  the  claims  of 
Episcopacy,  or  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  divine 
worship.  One  of  the  Puritan  divines,  Mr.  Chadderton, 
**  fell  on  his  knees,  and  humbly  prayed,  that  the  surplice 
and  cross  might  not  be  urged  on  some  godly  ministers  in 
Lancashire  ;  and  Mr.  Knewstubs  desired  the  same  favour 
for  some  Suffolk  ministers."  Tiie  King  replied,  "  We 
have  taken  pains  here  to  conclude  in  a  resolution  for  uni- 
formity, and  you  will  undo  all  hy  preferring  the  credit  of 
a  few  private  men  to  the  peace  of  the  church  :  this  is  the 
Scots  way,  but  I  will  have  none  of  this  arguing,  therefore 
let  them  conform,  and  that  quickly  too,  or  they  shall  hear 
of  it ;  the  Bishops  will  give  thejii  some  time,  but  if  any 
are  of  an  obstinate  and  turbulent  spirit,  I  will  have  them 
enforced  to  confonnity."* — At  this  conference,  the  Puri- 
tan divines  prayed  tliat  there  might  be  a  new  Catechism, 
and  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  :  to  which,  under  his 
own  regulations,  the  King  consented.! 

The  result  of  the  Plampton-Court  conference  convinced 
the  nation  that  the  Puritans  would  receive  no  countenance 

*  Neal. 

t  The  Translation  then  made,  by  the  desire  of  the  Puri- 
tans, is  the  one  now  in  use.  It  was  done,  in  the  moht  care- 
ful m:uiner,  in  the  year  1611. 

D 
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or  indulgence  from  the  Crown  ;  that  the  penal  laws  enacted 
against  non-contbnnity  would  experience  no  relaxation  ^ 
that  the  tyrannj  of  the  prelates  Avould  have  the  full  sup' 
port  of  royal  authority.  This  conference  was  succeeded 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  in  which  all  subjects  are  enjoined 
to  conform  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
as  now  established,  and  to  expect  iio  further  alterations. 
The  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  which  sat  soon  after,  pass- 
ed a  great  number  of  Canons  ;  many  of  them  very  severe 
against  every  degree  of  non-confonnity,  to  which  all  who 
refused  their  assent  ^vere  to  be  punished  with  excommuni- 
cation. A  person  excommunicated  by  'ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, was  deprived  of  all  religious  privileges,  even 
Christian  sepulture  ;  and,  ift  a  great  measure,  of  the  privi- 
leges and  protection  of  civil  law*.         ~ 

The  See  of  Canterbury  havfng  been  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  soon  after  the  Hampton^ 
Court  conference,  it  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft.  A  great  advocate  of  prerogative  ; 
a  man  of  fiery  temper,  of  strong  resentments,  of  implica^ 
ble  feelings  ;  he  was  a  proper  instrument  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  the  visionary  measures  of  the  King  respect- 
ing uniformity,  and  to  enforce  the  rigid  penalties  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws.  The  Puritans,  therefore,  soon  found 
their  sufferings  to  increase.  A  more  strict  inquisition  was 
made  of  all  who  fell  under  suspicion,  with  regard  to  theif 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  He  enjoined 
a  strict  observance  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  church  ;  Avith 
all  the  particular  forms  of  divine  service  and  administra- 
tion of  ordinances,  and  the  appointed  vestments  of  the 
clergy.  He  required  a  new  subscription  to  the  Articles 
prescribed  by  his  predecessor,  respecting  the  supremacy 
and  compliance  with  all  the  forms  of  the  Liturgy,  against 
which  the  Puritans  had  uniformly  protested  as  an  insup- 
portable grievance.  The  number  of  ministers  who  re- 
fused this  subscription,  Mr.  Neal  calculates,  to  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  hundred.  In  twenty-four  counties,  there  w^re 
746.     The  Court  of  High-Commission  proceeded  with 
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rigour  against  those  who  refused  to  subscribe,  or  to  comply 
wTth  the  appointed  forms  of  Avorship.  Delinquents  were 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  a  court,  exasperated  by  ill 
success  and  unrestrained  by  law,  with  suspension,  depriva- 
tion, fines  and  imprisonment.  In  many  instances,  fines 
and  costs  reduced  the  sufferers  and  their  families  to  beggary, 
^yhile  long  and  severe  imprisonment  often  terminated  in  tliQ 
death  of  the  victim. 

These  severe  persecutions  affected  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  clergy.  Wlioever  were  found  attending  any  religious^ 
exercises,  excepting  such  as  were  appointed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  were  sure  to  experience  the  resentment  of 
the  High-Commission.  All  who  presumed  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  non-conforming  clergy,  or  to  vindicate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Puritans,  exposed  Uiemselves  to  the  censure  of 
the  late  canons,  and  all  their  penalties.  Did  any  dare  to  cen- 
sure  the  usurpations  of  the  prelates,  or  the  severities  of  the 
High-Commission,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  rigours 
of  persecution.  If  any  appeared  in  an  unusual  sanctity  of 
life,  were  conscientious  observers  of  the  Sabbath  and  of 
the  real  duties  of  religion,  they  were  stigmatized  as  Pu- 
ritans, they  became  the  subjects  of  suspicion,  and  if  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  tlie  arm  of  power,  they  be- 
came the  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn.  Persons  of  all 
stations  in  life  experienced  the  severities  of  the  times. 
Various  attempts  were  made  in  Pail  lament,  and  even  in 
tlie  Convocation,  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  to  alleviate  tlie  sufferings  of  the  Puritans, 
but  they  were  ineffectual. 

The  weight  of  religious  intolerance  having  been  long 
endured  ;  its  severities  continually  increasing;  there  being 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  relief,  many  people  began  to 
entertain  serious  thoughts  of  leaving  their  native  country, 
the  land  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  and  the  unchanging 
object  of  their  affections  ;  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  that 
religious  freedom  which  is  the  birth-right  of  every  Chris-' 
tian.  They  loved  their  country  and  its  laws,  but  the 
^nedoiTi  of  Christ,  and  the  precepts  of  his  word,  had  a 
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higher  place  in  their  affections.  As  early  as  the  year 
1602,  a  number  of  pious  people  in  the  north  of  England 
finding  themselves  and  their  ministers  greatly  distressed 
by  the  ecclesiasticai  courts,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  privile- 
ges of  the  gospel  according  to  the  sitnpHcify  that  is  in 
Christ,  unadulterated'  by  human  inventions  and  imposi- 
tions, entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  "  to  walk  with  God 
and  one  another,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of 
God  according  to  the  primitive  pattern."  Unable  to 
maintain  this,  their  covenant  in  their  own  country,  they 
were  obliged  to  look  to  others,  where  the  church  had  rest. 
The  states  of  Holland,  at  this  time,  gave  a  free  toleration, 
to  different  denominritions  of  protestants,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  vvas  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  generally  entertained  by  the  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land. These  considerations,  with  the  vicinity  of  the 
country,  and  the  constant  intercourse  maintained  between^ 
tlie  two  nations,  induced  many  of  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  that  country.  At  first,  individuals  and  single  fam- 
ilies vv'ent  over  to  Holland,  where  they  united  v/ith  the 
churches  of  the  country,  or  attached  themselves  to  Eng- 
lish garrisons,  who  then  occupied  some  of  the  Dutch  town=. 
The  number  of  emigrants  increasing,  Archbishop  Bancroft 
procured  a  proclamation  from  the  King,  by  which  these 
emigrations  were  strictly  prohibited.  This  was  seconded 
by  new  vigilance  and  increased  severities  in  die  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  The  Pursuivants  (constables  of  the  Bish- 
ops' courts)  were  ever  on  the  alert,  to  enforce  conformity 
to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  prevent  all  emigrations. 
Forbidden  to  worship  God  according  to  his  precepts,  at 
home,  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  not  allowed  to  go  abroad 
to  seek  the  privilege.  Such  measures,  however,  opposed 
to  the  resolution  of  religious  liberty,  to  the  finnness  of 
integrity,  and  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  were  utterly  inef- 
fectual. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  divine  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  eminently  distinguished  for  abilities,  learning  an(^ 
piety,  and  tlie  various  requisite  qualiticatious  of  a^miuis^ 
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terof  Christ,  having  been,  with  his  congregation,  greatly 
harassed  with  tlie  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  courts,  they  deter- 
mined to  leave  their  country  in  a  body,  and  retire  to. Hol- 
land. When  they  lirst  contemplated  a  removal,  they 
thought  of  fixing  their  residence  in  the  wilds  of  America  ; 
but  the  attempt  appearing  too  arduous,  they  removed 
from  their  native  country  and  settled  in  AmsterdaiE,  in 
Holland,  about  the  year  1607.  As  this  congregation  com- 
menced the  settlement,  and  constituted  the  first  church  iti 
New-England,  their  history  deserves  our  particular  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  congregation,  having  resolved  on 
a  removal,  and  having  disposed  of  their  property  with  tjiat 
view,  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  to  eilect  their 
emigration.  There  was  a  general  prohibition  of  emigra- 
tion ;  the  Puritans  v,ho  were  suspected  of  such  attempts, 
were  narrowly  watched  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  ports  and  harbors  were  carefully  inspected,  and,  tiie 
design  of  this  congregation  being  suspected,  strict  orders 
were  given  that  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  depart. 
They  were  necessitated  to  use  the  most  secret  methods, 
to  give  extravagant  fees  to  seamen,  by  whom  they  were 
often  betrayed.  Twice  they  attempted  to  embark,  were 
discovered  and  prevented.  At  another  time,  having  got 
on  board  a  ship,  with  tiieir  effects,  the  shipmaster  sailed  a 
little  distance,  then  returned  and  delivered  them  to  the 
resentment  of  their  enemies.  The  next  year  they  made 
another  attempt,  in  which,  afier  the  severest  trials,  they 
succeeded.  Havins:  eno;a2;ed  asbio  belonscins;  to  Holland 
for  their  conveyance,  tliey  Avere  going  on  board.  By 
some  treachery,  their  enemies  had  been  informed  cf  their 
design,  and,  at  this  juncture,  a  great  number  of  armed 
men  came  upon  them.  A  part  of  the  men  v/ere  on  board, 
without  any  of  their  effects ;  the  women  and  children  -were 
in  a  barque  approaching  llie  ship.  The  Dutch  captain, 
apprehensive  of  danger  to  himself,  hoisted  gaii,  and  with 
a  fair  wind  directed  his  course  to  Holland.  The  passen- 
gers used  every  effort  to  persuade  him  to  return,  in  vaia. 
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They  saw  their  wives  and  children  fall  into  the  hands  of 
merciless  enemies,  while  unable  to  aftbrd  them  anj  relief. 
They  had  none  of  their  effects,  not  even  a  change  of 
clothes  on  board.  A  violent  storm  came  on,  which  raged 
seven  days  without  intermission.  By  tlie  violence  of  the 
storm  they  were  driven  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  On  a 
sudden,  the  sailors  exclaimed,  "  The  ship  has  foundered  ; 
she  sinks!  she  sinks!"  The  seamen  trembled  in  despair  ; 
the  pilgrims  looked  up  to  God,  and  cried.  Yet  Lord  thou 
canst  save.  Yet  Lord  thmi  canst  save.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  the  vessel  soon  began  to  rise,  and  rode  out  the 
storm.  At  length  they  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  and 
united  in  tlie  praise  of  their  Holy  Preserver,  in  the  words 
i)[  the  Psalmist,  O  tluit  men  zvoidd  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness^  for  his  wonderful  Tvorks  to  the  children  of  men. 
After  some  time,  all  their  friends  who  had  been  left,  by  the 
I'avour  of  a  gracious  Providence,  in  perils  of  robbers^  in 
perils  by  tJieir  oriDn  countrymen^  in  perils  in  the  sea.,  in 
perils  aiiwng  false  brethren,  arrived  safely  in  Holland, 
where  they  mingled  their  mutual  congratulations  with 
grateful  praise  to  God.  A  few  remarks  on  these  events 
still  remaining  on  the  records  of  this  ancient  church,  are 
deserving  of  notice.  "  I  may  not  omitt  the  fruite  that 
came  heerby ;  for  by  these  soe  publicke  troubles,  in  soe  many 
eminent  places,  their  cause  became  famous,  &  occationed 
many  to  looke  into  the  same.  And  their  godlye  carryage 
h  christian  behaviour  was  such  as  left  a  deep  impression 
in  the  minds  of  many.  And  altho  some  few  shrunke  att 
those  first  conflicts  as  sharp  beginninges,  (as  it  was  noe 
marvell,)  yett  many  more  came  on  with  ifreshe  corage,  & 
greatly  anymated  others.  And  in  the  end,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  stormes  of  opposition,  they  all  gott  over  to 
Hollande  at  length  some  att  one  time  &  some  att  another, 
&  mett  together  againe  accordinge  to  their  heartes  desires, 
with  noe  small  rejoiceing." 

This  congregation  fixed  their  residence  in  Amsterdam. 
But  in  consequence  of  some  unhappy  disputes  which  then 
.agitated  the  other   English  churches   in  that  city,  they 
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thought  it  prudent  to  remove.  Accordingly,  they  remov- 
ed the  next  year  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Leyden.  There 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  enjoyed  a  cjuiet  habitation. 
As  the  flames  ot  religious  tyranny  and  persecution  continued 
to  rage  in  England,  many  of  tlieir  countrymen  went  over  and 
joined  with  them,  where,  under  the  able  ministry  of  their 
beloved  Pastor,  they  continued  in  great  union  and  pros- 
perity, and  became  a  numerous  congregation.  Walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  were  multiplied.  The  church  contained  three 
hundred  communicants.  After  the  tempests  of  persecu- 
tion, and  the  severe  perils  through  wliich  they  had  passed, 
this  quiet  habitation  was  to  them  a  happy  foretaste  of  tliat 
restv/hich  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

When  Mr.  Robinson  first  separated  from  the  church  of 
England,  he  ^vas  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Brown- 
ists  ;  a  sect  of  rigid  separatists,  who  denied  the  Churcii 
of  England  to  be  a  true  church.  But  in  consequence  of 
considerable  conversation  with  the  learned  Dr.  Ames,  and 
his  own  careful  reflections,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
error  of  the  Brownists,  and  was  ready  to  extend  Christian 
communion  to  his  brethren  of  the  established  church.  His 
church  was  established  upon  the  principles  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, of  which  denomination  of  Christians,  who  after- 
wards became  so  numerous  in  England  and  in  America, 
Mr.  Robinson  is  considered  the  father.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  and  doctrinal  sentiments  adopted  by  Mr. 
Robinson's  church  at  Leyden,  was  the  germ  from  which 
all  the  New-England  churches  have  sprung. 

After  remaining  a  number  of  years  in  Holland,  this 
little  flock  found  their  situation,  on  many  accounts,  un- 
pleasant. The  immoralities  of  their  neighbours  were 
dangerous  to  the  rising  generation  ;  the  ditliculties  of  pro- 
curing a  comfortable  living  induced  many  of  their  sons  to 
enter  the  Dutch  armies  and  navy  ;  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend their  posterity  would  become  incorporated  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  their  church  become  extinct. 
These  considerations  added  to  the  more  powerful  motive^ 
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the  hope  of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  extensive  advance- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  western  wilderness, 
induced  them  to  remove  to  America.  Previous  to  their 
final  determination,  as  their  governing  maxim  always  was, 
In  all  thy  ways  acknoniedge  God,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths,  they  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek 
direction  from  God. 

Their  removal  being  resolved,  new  difficulties  were  to 
be  encountered.  They  applied  for  leave  to  go  under  the 
royal  sanction,  but  were  refused.  At  length  they  obtain- 
ed permission  from  the  Virginia  company  to  make  a  settle- 
ment near  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  River,  and  after  many 
delays  had  some  unofficial  intimations  that  they  would  not 
be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  It  was  re- 
solved that  a  part  of  the  congregation  should  first  remove, 
and  the  major  part  with  their  Pastor,  should  remove  after 
the  new  settlem.ent  had  commenced.  This  produced  a 
scene,  their  parting,  not  to  be  described.  Mutual  suffer- 
ings, and  a  long  period  of  harmonious  union  had  endeared 
them  to  each  other,  hy  the  strongest  lies.  Previous  to 
their  departure,  they  observed  together  one  more  solemn 
day  of  humilition  and  prayer.  On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Robinson  preached  from  Ezra  viii.  21.  Then  I  proclaim- 
ed a  fast  there  at  the  river  Ahava,  that  we  migiit  affiict  our- 
selves before  our  God,  to  seek  of  him  a  Hght  way  for  us, 
and  for  otir  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  After 
this,'  say  their  records,  "  They  lell  that  goodlye  &l  pleasant 
eity,  which  had  been  theire  resting-place  near  twelve 
yeeres.  But  they  knev.^  they  were  pilgrimes,  &  looked 
not  much  on  those  tilings  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heav- 
en, theire  dearest  country,  &  quieted  theire  spirits. — But 
truly  doleful  was  the  sight  of  that  sad  partinge,  to  see  what 
teares  di\l  gush  from  every  eye  &l  expressions  which  soe 
piersed  each  others  harte,  that  sundrye  of  the  Dutch  stran.- 
2;ers  could  not  refrain  from  teares.  But  the  tyde  call- 
ing them  to  depart,  their  Rev.  Pastor  ialling  down  on 
his  knees,  &  they  all  with  him  with  Vvatery  cheeks  com- 
mended them,  with  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord,  k  hiS 
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bles^ijjge,  &  then  with  mutual  embraces  k  many  teares, 
liiey  took  their  leaves  of  one  another,  which  proved  to  be 
their  last  leave  with  m.anje  of  them."  Thej  sailed  to 
Southampton  in  England,  where  thej  met  the  other  ships 
and  their  friends,  who  ^vere  going  with  them  from  Eng- 
land.    This  was  in  July,  1620. 

On  the  fifth  of  August  they  sailed  from  Southampton, 
but  on  account  of  bad  weather  and  the  leakiness  of  one  of 
their  vessels,  they  were  obliged  twice  to  put  back.  The 
poorer  vessel  they  were  compelled  to  leave,  while  as  many 
as  could  be  acco;nmodated,  one  hundred  and  one  persons 
of  the  adventurers,  entered  on  board  the  other  ship  and 
took  their  last  leave  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  on  the 
sixth  of  September.  Called  to  go  oiU  into  a  place  which 
they  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  they  obeyed  ; 
and  they  Zi:ent  out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went. 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  safely  housed  in  the  ark  which 
God  in  his  providence  had  directed  them  to  prepare,  pro- 
tected by  him  wdio  directs  the  storm,  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember they  arrived  at  Cape  Cod.  The  Dutch,  intending 
to  keep  possession  of  Hudson's  River,  had  bribed  the  ship- 
master to  carry  these  adventurers  so  far  northward,  that 
they  should  not  find  their  intended  place  of  residence. 
They  had  found  land,  and  it  was  too  late  in  the  season 
to  put  to  sea  again,  they  were  in  a  good  harbour,  but  on  a 
most  barren  and  inhospitable  shore. 

On  their  arrival,  they  stepped  upon  the  strand,  and  with 
bended  knees  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  preserved  his 
church  in  the  ark,  who  had  preserved  their  number  entire, 
and  brought  them  in  safety  to  these  unhallowed  shores. 
Being  without  the  limits  of  their  patent,  as  to  civil  gov- 
ernment, they  were  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  therefore 
procured  and  signed  a  civ^l  compact,  by  which  they  sever- 
ally bound  themselves  to  be  obedient  to  all  ordinances 
made  by  the  body,  acknowledging  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  their  law^ful  sovereign.  They  say  in  the  pre- 
amble, '^"  Ha\ing  undertaken  for  the  g^ory  of  God,  and 
sidvanceinent  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Honour  of  9m 
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King  snd  Country,  a  Voyage  to  Plant  the  first  Colony  m 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents,"  &,c. 
This  instrument  was  executed  on  board  their  ship  on  the 
eleventh  of  November.  Mr.  John  Carver,  a  man  of  dis-» 
tingufshed  abilities  and  eminent  piety,  was  chosen  their 
Governor. 

The  prospects  now  before  them  were  such  as  to  appal 
any  other  than  our  fathers.  In  a  most  howling  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  pagan  savages  and  wild  beasts,  a  dreary 
winter  approaching,  no  shelter  from  the  tempest,  and,  as 
yet,  no  place  of  abode.  They  had  one  resting  place,  and 
that  was  their  all.  Their  trust  was  in  Him  who  hath  said 
to  his  chosen.  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms  ;  and  he  shall  thrust  out  the 
enemy  from  hejore  thee,  and  shall  say.  Destroy  them. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  convenient 
place  for  their  residence,  a  party  sent  out  for  discovery, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  In  a  severe  storm  on 
a  December  night,  having,  with  their  little  barque,  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  shipwreck,  they  were  cast  upon  an  isl- 
and in  the^  harbor.  This  was  on  Friday  night.  The 
next  day  they  dried  their  clothes,  concluding  to  remain 
on  this  little  island,  till  after  the  Sabbath.  This  little 
band,  about  twenty  in  number,  observed  the  next  day  as 
a  Sabbath,  which  was  the  first  Sabbath  ever  observed  in  a 
religious  manner,  on  the  New-England  shore*  Having 
examined  the  harbor,  they  returned  to  the  ship,  Avhich 
w^eighed  anchor  and  brought  in  their  consecrated  cargo  in 
safety.  Here  these  pious  pilgrims  landed  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  1620.  They  called  the  place  Ply- 
mouth, the  name  of  the  town  from  which  they  last  sailed 
in  England.  They  now  had  a  country  and  a  home,  but 
they  had  a  better  country  on  high. 

They  had  now  to  contend  with  the  inclement  seasons, 
with  innumerable  privations,  in  a  constant  fear  of  a  sav-» 
age  foe.  But  God  had  prepared  their  way  before  them, 
A  desolating  plague,  which  prevailed  among  the  natives 
about  three  years  before,  had  nearly  depopulated  those 
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parts  of  the  country.  On  this  account,  they  received 
very  little  molestation  from  the  savages  for  many  years* 
Had  they  been  carried  to  Hudson's  River,  according  to 
their  intention,  where  the  savages  were  numerous,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  the  little  colony  would  have 
been  cut  off.  Infinite  Wisdom  directed  their  course  to 
their  prepared  habitation*  We  have  heard  with  our  ears^ 
O  God,  our  fathers  have  told  us,  how  thou  didst  drive  out 
the  heatheti  with  thy  hand,  and  planted  them. 

The  severities  of  the  season,  their  unwholesome  food, 
and  their  incessant  labours,  brought  upon  this  little  flock  a 
general  and  very  mortal  sickness,  so  that  forty-six  of  their 
number  died  before  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  spring. 
Of  those  who  survived,  the  most  had  been  severely  sick* 
Who  can  contemplate  this  little  band,  in  an  uncultivated 
wilderness,  with  no  promise  of  support  from  their  moth- 
er country,  exposed  to  the  inclement  skies  of  a  dreary 
winter,  with  scanty  supplies  of  food,  utterly  unskilled  and 
destitute  of  the  means  for  the  cultivation  of  a  new  coun- 
try, with  no  security  for  future  harvests  ;  surrounded  witli 
a  savage  enemy  Avhose  seats  and  prowess  tliey  could  not 
know  ;  visited  with  a  raging  disease,  committing,  at  times^ 
two  or  three  in  a  day  to  the  grave,  of  the  living  scarcely 
enough  who  had  strength  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture ; — without  despondency,  firmly  determined  to  abide 
the  just  appointments  of  Heaven,  and  not  admire  a  vir- 
tue which  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  alone  can  furnish, 
and  a  patriotism  to  which  the  canonized  heroes  of  Rome 
could  never  attain.  Had  their  object  been  to  obtain  a  prop* 
erty,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  or  to  obtain  a  name 
among  the  heroes  of  enterprize,  they  had  sunk  under  their 
sufferings.  Their  souls  were  strengthened  with  other  pros- 
pects. They  confided  in  the  wisdom  of  Heaven ;  they 
firmly  believed  that  the  Most  High  would  here  plant  and 
maintain  his  church  ;  that  he  would  make  tlie  American 
"wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Buoyed  up  by  faith,  strengthened  by  the  promis- 
es,  obstacles  vanished  before  them.     They  knew  God 
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had  often  led  his  church  into  the  vv'ildemess,  but  he  had 
never  forsaken  lier.  He  raised  up  the  righteous  man  from 
the  east,  brouglit  him  to  a  strange  countrj,  the  Canuanite 
•icas  then  in  the  land,  but  he  gave  them  as  the  du$t  to  his 
3zi'0rd,  and  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  after  their  arrival,  the  Plymouth 
Company  were  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  excellent 
governor,  and  a  deacon  in  the  church,  Mr.  Carver.  Mr. 
Bradford,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  worth,  w^as  chosen 
to  succeed  him,  and  excepting  four  years,  he  was  annually 
elected  to  the  office  till  his  death,  in  1657.  A  little  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Carver,  the  Indian  Sachem,  Massasoit, 
come  into  Plymouth,  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Colony,  which  he 
ol:>?fcrved  inviolably  till  his  death.  He  was  father  of  tli« 
famous  Sachem,  King  Philip. 

A^fter  the  £rst  desolating  sickness,  the  people  of  Plym- 
outh were,  generally,  very  healthy,  and  the  most  of  the 
first  planters  who  survived  that  epidemic,  lived  to  old  age. 
Their  privalionsj  hoivever,  and  their  sufferings,  insepara- 
ble from  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  were  great 
in  the  extreme.  Their  property  w-as,  principally,  held  in 
common  stock  for  the  support  of  the  nhole.  And  the 
wants  of  the  few  first  years,  consumed  the  most  of  their 
store.  Through  fear  of  the  natives,  having  received  some 
threatening  intimations  from  some  of  the  tribes,  they  were 
necessitated  to  erect  a  fort,  to  empale  their  whole  village, 
and  to  keep  a  constant  guard. — In  their  excursions  to  find 
a  proper  place  for  settlement,  while  their  ship  lay  at  the 
Cape,  they  found  about  ten  bushels  of  Indian  corn  which 
had  been  buried,  for  which  they  afterwards  paid  the 
ow^ners,  which  helped  to  preserve  their  lives  the  first 
winter,  and  afford  them  seed  for  planting  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Some  friendly  Indians  taught  them  the  manner 
of  raising  their  corn,  but  their  crop  was  very  unecjual 
to  their  ^necessities.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  of  opinion  that 
no  English  grain  was  raised  in  the  colony  previous  to 
the  year  1633  j  when  a  few  ears  of  rye  were  produced. 
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The  first  domestic  cattle  were  brought  to  tlie  colony  in 
1624  ;  previous  to  which,  they  had  none  formiik  or  la- 
bour. The  most  credible  historians  aliirm  that  these 
pilgrims  subsisted,  in  repeated  instances,  for  days  and 
weeks  together,  without  bread,  feeding  upon  tlie  wild 
nuts  of  the  woods,  and  shell-hsh.  Their  difficulties  for 
cloathing  were  equally  great.  Some  of  the  ancient  wri- 
€rs  intimate,  that  the  great  mortahty  in  the  first  winter^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  means,  under  a  wise  Provi- 
dence, of  preserving  tlie  colony  from  perishing  by  fam- 
ine. 

The  second  summer  after  their  arrival,  the  settlement 
was  threatened  with  a  famine  by  a  severe  drought.  Froiii 
the  third  week  in  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  there  was 
no  rain.  Their  corn,  for  which  they  had  made  their  ut- 
most exertions,  withered  under  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun, 
the  greater  part  of  it  appeared  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
Indians,  seeing  tlieir  prospects,  observed  they  would  soon 
be  subdued  by  famine,  when  they  should  find  them  an 
easy  prey.  A  public  Fast  was  appointed  and  observed 
•with  great  solemnity.  The  morning  and  most  of  the  day 
w^as  clear  and  hot,  but,  towards  evening,  the  clouds  col- 
lected, and,  like  the  gracious  influences  of  God,  the  rain 
descended  in  moderate,  yet  copious  showers.  This  revi- 
ved their  expiring  crop,  and  produced  a  plentiful  harvest. 
After  which  they  observed  a  day  of  public  Thanksgiving. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  origin  of  our  annual  Thanksgivings. 
This  event  made  an  astonishing  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Natives,  who  saw  and  acknowledged  that  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  great,  and  good,  and  a  hearer  of 
prayer.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1621,  the  plantation  received  an  ac- 
cession of  settlers,  of  about  thirty-five,  of  their  friends 
from  Holland. — In  the  year  1625,  their  venerable  and  be- 
loved Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  died  at  Leyden,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  thus  prevented  from 

*  See  Morton,  and  others. 
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ever  seeing  his  much-loved  American  church.     After  his 
death,  the  most  of  his  cangregation  came  oxev  to  Plymouth. 

The  Planters  who  first  came  to  Plymouth  ^vere  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  William^  Brewster,  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
church,  who  supplied,  in  a  good  degree,  the  absence  of 
their  Pastor.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  learning, 
having  been  liberally  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  great  piety.  Being  an  able  and  useful 
preacher,  he  served  the  congregation  in  that  capacity  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  till  his  death,  about  twenty-three 
years  after  the  first  settlement.  The  congregaticn,  how- 
ever, enjoyed  the  labours  of  oilier  ministers  during  this 
period. 

This  little  colony  continued  for  many  years  in  harm.o- 
ny,  and  were,  perhaps,  as  eminent  as  any  people  which 
have  appeared  in  modern  times,  for  continuing  siedfastly 
in  the  apostles^  doctrine  andfellozi'sJup,  and  in  breaking  of 
hi'eadj  a7id  in  prayers. 


SECTION  IV. 

PtEFLECTiONS....?EriSECUTION  ;    ITS    ORIGIN,    NATURE,    AND 

EFFECTS. 

Having  seen  that  the  first  settlement  of  New-Endand 
•was  an  effect  of  religious  persecution  ;  having  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  progress  in  England,  from  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  to  the  migration  of  our  forefathers 
from  their  native  country ;  we  will  here  make  a  little 
pause  in  our  narration,  and  devote  the  present  section  to  a 
considerarion  of  the  general  nature  oi  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

The  true  ground  of  persecution  on  account  of  religion 
is  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  the  righteousness  of 
God.  All  tnie  religion  flows  from  God  and  partakes  of 
h\%  charcicter.     The  true  character  of  the  human  lieart. 
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in  view  of  the  holiness  and  piiritj  of  the  Most  High,  is 
attested  by  an  authority  which  could  not  err,  Kou^  hare 
they  both  seen  and  haied  both  me  and  my  Father.  This 
being  the  case,  persecution,  which  flows  from  enmity  to 
righteousness',  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart.  The  image  of  the  moral  character  of  .God  is  im- 
pressed upon  his  people.  For,  if  any  man  hare  net  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  This  spirit  of  holi- 
ness, wherever  it  exists,  whetlier  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, is  the  object  of  the  dislike  and  hatred  of  the  human 
heart.  The  operation  of  this  principle  in  the  cause  of 
persecution,  seems  to  be  after  this  manner.  There  is 
something  in  righteousness,  so  just,  so  reasonable,  so  ex- 
cellent, so  im.posing,  that  the  iiiteliect,  the  conscience,  of 
all  reasonable  beings,  always  testify  in  its  favour.  When, 
tiierefore,  the  transgressor  looks  upon  the  friend  of  truth, 
ho  views  him  as  possessing  a  valuable  quality  which  ba 
does  not  possess  himself,  and  for  not  possessing  it,  he  feels 
himself  not  only  a  loser,  but  criminally  guilty.  Thus  a 
spirit  of  seliishness  and  envy  adds  an  acum^en  to  his  ha- 
tred of  righteousness,  and  engages  all  the  rage  of  the  heart 
?;Sainst  the  friends  and  servants  of  God. — The  characters 
of  the  righteous  are  a  constant,  and  a  severe  reproof  to  the 
wicked.  The  integrity,  the  purity,  and  the  benevolence, 
of  the  friends  of  truth,  administer  to  the  wicked,  a  reproof, 
more  imipressive  and  severe,  than  the  powers  of  language 
ever  can  give.  This  silent  testimony  for  righteousness, 
this  overwhelming  censure  of  vice,  is,  many  times,  too 
ieavy  for  the  v^Mcked  to  bear.  In  such  cases,  the  internal 
rage  of  the  soul  bursts  forth  into  a  flame  of  persecution. 
The  citizen  of  Athens  gave  his  vote  for  the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  him  called 
The  Just.  If  the  light  which  glowed  around  the  best  man 
in  the  city  were  extin,2;u:shed,  his  ovvn  vices  would  not 
appear  5r*'so  deep  a  shade. 

The. earliest  instance  of  persecution  on  record,  issued  in 
the  death  of  the  second  person  that  wa.s  born,  by  the  hand 
of  tlie  lir^t     An  infaijibje  commentator  upon  this  tronsac- 
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tion  has  clearly  elucidated  its  nature.  And-xherefore  slsw: 
he  him  ?  Because  his  vwn  works  zvere  evil,  and  his  broth- 
er^s  righteous.  The  pure  character  of  the  first  martyr  was 
the  principal  cause  which  inllamed  the  rage  of  his  unright- 
eous brother.  If  then  doest  well,  shalt  ihou  not  be  ac- 
cepted ?  This,  he  would  not  do.  And  to  conceal  the 
cxiium  of  his  wickedness,  he  resolved  to  extinguish  the 
pure  flame  that  ascended  from  the  altar  of  Abel's  faith. 
As  this  was  the  first  inctance  of  persecution  for  righteous- 
pess'  sake,  so  was  it  the  pattern,  and  tiie  true  charactern 
istic  of  all  which  have  since  taken  place. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  \i  may  be  observed,  that 
a  spirit  of  persecution  is  a  spirit  of  Atheism.  A  fixed  dis-^ 
approbation  of  the  moral  chxaracter  of  Jehovah,  a  coiifirmcd 
dislike  of  his  holiness,  is  a  real  denial  of  God.  His  holi-- 
ness  is  essential  to  his  character  ;  to  di£;claim  the  holiness 
of  God,  therefore,  is  Atheism. 

The  character  of  God  is  discernible  from  his  works  and 
from  the  communications  which  lie  has  m.ade  of  himself, 
which  are  accessible  by  all  men.  This  position  is  estab-. 
lished  by  the  testimony  of  inspiration.  Of  those  :s'/zo  hold 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness^  the  Apostle  observes,  Romans 
i.  19,  20.  Because  that  which  may  be  know'ii  of  God^  is 
manifest  in  thein  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  tJicui.  Fcr 
the  invisible  things  of  him  frora  the  creation  of  the  world- 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
tnade,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God-head  ;  so  that  they 
are  without  excuse.  If  the  character  of  God  be  exhibited 
in  his  works  of  creation,  in  the  things  that  arc  made,  so 
clearly  as  that  men  are  without  excuse  for  not  glorifying 
him,  and  for  being  unthankful  ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex- 
istence and  essential  attributes  of  tlie  Most  High  are  clear- 
ly discernible  from  his  Avorks.  The  Evangelist  John 
testifies  concerning  Christ,  That  was  the  true  light,  which 
ligJiteth  every  man  thai  comcth  iiito  the  world.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  all  men  have  before  them,  the  evidence  of 
the  essential  character  of  God,  contained  in  his  works,  and 
that  all  men  are  enligbteped,  ip  sgme  deg:reej  by  tbe  li^l4 
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of  Christ.  This  being  the  case,  all  the  heathen,  who  deny 
the  true  God,  who  forsake  Jehovah  for  tlie  worship  of  false 
gods,  are,  virtually  and  practically,  Atheists.  It  has  not 
been  custoir.ary  to  aflix  this  appellation  upon  ih.e  devotees 
of  Bell,  Astarte,  Osiris,  Saturn,  and  Woden,  as  they  did 
not  deny  the  existence  of  invisible  beings,  whom  they  de- 
nominated gods.  Yet,  God  has  manifested  himsel f  to  men , 
as  we  have  seei],  and  he  requires  the  sole  acknowledgment 
of  his  creatures.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  no  gods  ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  their  mythology  is  a  tacit  confession 
that  their  gods  are  vanity.  The  characters  which  they 
give  them  ;  the  attributes  which  they  ascribe  to  their  di- 
vinities, siiow  that  they  despise  them,  as  undeserving  of 
fear  or  love.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  God  but  the 
Lord  ;  as  he  requires  an  undivided  homage,  or  none  at  all ; 
and  as  he  has  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  existence, 
those  who  do  not  truly  acknowledge  him,  are,  verily, 
without  God  (in  the  original,)  Atheists^  in  the  world. 

From  this  practical  atheism,  this  atheism  of  the  heart, 
proceeds  all  persecution  of  true  religion.  As  all  true 
religion  comes  from  God,  and  partakes  of  his  character, 
the  heart  which  is  opposeJ  to  him,  will  hate  his  religion 
wherever  it  may  appear.  Holiness  is  the  same  in  its  na- 
ture, Avhether  it-exists  in  God,  or  in  creatures.  The  view 
of  it  ever  excites  the  hatred  and  enmity  of  en  unholy  heart. 
Thus  the  hearts  of  men  are  naturally  prepared  f3r  the  ser- 
vices of  persecution,  in  afflictmg  and  destroying  the  friends 
of  holiness  and  truth. 

Various  are  the  means,  which,  through  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God,  have  prevented  the  malice  of  persecution 
from  raging  incessantly,  against  the  cause  of  truth,  in  every 
period  of  time.  It  has  ever  been  most  evident,  that  re- 
vealed religicKi  has  been  better  calculated  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  civil  sGciety,  than 
any  system  of  policy  or  morals  ever  devised  by  human 
wisdom.  All  wise  legislators,  therefore,  no  less  than  the 
philantlu'opist  and  the  moralist,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  it  (he  basis,  if  not  the  leading  feature  of  their  respect- 
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ive  systems.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  we  expect  to 
show  that  the  civil  institutions  coiDmunicaleJ  by  God  to 
Moses,  have  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  distinguished 
systems  of  legislation,  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Thus,  the  incorporation  of  human  institutions,  lo  a  certain 
de^gree,  with  divine  truth,  has  operated  as  a  protection  of 
the  friends  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  Another  means, 
wliich  has  operated  to  restrain  the  unlimited  rage  of  p,er- 
secution,  is  the  moral  symmetry,  the  originality,  and  the 
unequalled  excellency  of  the  truths  and  the  composition  of 
the  Holy  Sci'lptures,  Vvhicli  have  ever  commended  tiicm- 
selves  to  all  persons  of  discernm.ent  and  taste,  in  an  irre- 
sistible manner.  And  though  the  heart  may  feel  a  painful 
repugnance  to  many  of  their  doctrines,  the  conscience 
acknowledges  their  correctness,  and  the  intellect  caniiot 
withhold  the  highest  approbation.  But  that  v.'hich  hn^ 
Ijeen,  perhaps,  tlie  most  powerful  cause  of  restraining  the 
rage  of  persecution,  is  the  great  imperfection  and  deii- 
ciences  of  the  people  of  God,  in  their  duty.  The  frequent 
failincii;s,  and  the  habitual  unfaithfulness  of  the  visible  friends 
of  Christ,  are  a  constant  relief  to  the  consciences  of  Ih.e 
wicked.  It  is  not  principle^  but  practice,  that  effectually 
harrows  the  feelings  of  a  corrupt  heart.  Notwithstanding 
the  novelty  and  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  (Jhrist,  it  is 
most  likely  his  enemies  v/ould  never  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  holiness  of  his  life.  Kis 
luimble  demeanor,  his  failhtlil  obedience,  his  unostenta- 
tious benevolence,  his  stedfast  testimony  for  God,  were 
a  satire  and  a  reproof  upon  their  principles  and  conduct, 
which  tiiey  could  not  endure.  That  holiness  of  conduct, 
which  continually  reminded  them  that  they  deserved  the 
wrath  of  God,  was  too  much  to  be  borne  ;  his  blood  alone 
could  remove  the  reproof  snd  satiate  their  rage.  The 
same  is  true  cf  tiie  long  list  of  the  faithllil  martyrs  of  trutli. 
The  corrupt  court  of  Darius  could  not  endure  the  presence 
of  Daniel  ;  because  they  could  f.nd  no  occasia7i  agaimt 
him  except  it  were  concerning  the  laiC  of  his' God.  lie 
Hiust  therefore  be  destroyed.     Stephen  loved,  taught,  and 
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pracliscJ  the  truuis  of  Christ  ;  therefore,  was  be  put  to 
death.  Marcus  Aurelius  hated  the  Christians,  because 
their  lives  were  more  immaculate  than  anj  of  the  moral- 
ibts  of  Rome,  and  because  they  would  die  with  more  com- 
posure, submission,  and  hope,  th^an  he  could  witness  in 
liis  illustrious  patriots  or  most  devoted  sycophants.  In 
times  oi'rersecution,  tlie  Christian  character  is  always  the 
most  briiiiant.  In  times  of  quietness,  the  friends  of  Christ 
rt^lax  in  their  hdelity,  and  grow  negligent  in  duty,  and 
tlieir  enemies  rest  at  ease.  If,  in  their  characters,  they 
cease  to  as>aii  the  fabric  of  wickedness,  its  defenders  will 
leave  thera  unmolested. 

The  early  patriarchs  and  saints,  and  in  later  times,  the 
Jewisii  people,  endured  the  sufferings  of  persecution  from 
the  rage  of  the  wicked,  who  disowned  tlie  true  God.  At 
\lui  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Em=pire,  which  hon- 
oured the  divinities  Avho  were  vanity  and  a  lie,  raised  its 
persecuting  arm  against  the  cause  of  truth,  and  used  every 
effort  to  etfect  its  destruction.  For  several  ages  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  flowed  in  streams  and  torrents. 

Superfctition  and  hypocrisy,  Avhen  grafted  upon  true  re- 
ligion, when  nothing  of  the  truth  remains  but  the  name, 
are  well  prepared  for  the  graceless  work  of  persecution. 
By  carrying  on  its  front  the  name  of  the  true  God,  con- 
science is  quieted,  while  the  heart  is  left  free  to  exercise 
all  its  rage  against  his  holiness  and  truth.  Yea,  the  glare 
of  namies  and  protession,  often  dazzles  the  minds  of  men  to 
such  a  dregree,  that  they  perceive  not  the  motive  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and  instead  of  the  gratihcation 
of  malice,  they  suppose  it  to  be  a  zeal  for  God.  Under 
the  covert  of  such  a  delusion,  the  deepest  atheistical  rage 
takes  a  secure  retreat,  and  is  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  every  wickedness.  To  such,  the  appeals  of  truth  are 
ineffectual  ;  satisfied  with  the  name  without  the  reality, 
they  are  deaf  to  its  most  solemn  remonstrances.  The  Jews 
were  once  the  people  of  God's  gracious  covenant.  Abra- 
ham was  their  lather  ;  ]\Ioses  was  their  lawgiver ;  Samuel 
and  tile  prophets  were  their  ancestors.     But  previous  Jto 
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the  adveni;  of  the  Messiah,  they  had  become  deeply  sunk 
in  corruption  and  vice.  The  forms  of  their  religion  they 
retained,  the  names  of  their  sacred  things  were  often  in 
&eir  mouths,  but  the  pure  precepts  and  the  practical 
truths  of  the  divine  commandment,  they  had  corrupted, 
discarded,  and  destroyed.  By  their  traditions,  they  had 
'fnade  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect.  They  had 
assumed  the  prerogative  of  heaven,  and,  by  their  own 
prescriptions,  presumed  to  direct,  vary  or  annul,  t  he 
precepts  of  God.  instead  of  submitting  to  the  plain 
precepts  of  the  God  of  Israel,  they  would  subject  his  holy^ 
truth,  and  his  divine  institutions  to  a  conformity  to  their 
fancies,  to  countenance  tlic  indulgence  of  all  their  corrup- 
tions. Thus,  by  discarding  the  high  authority  of  Jeho- 
vah, they  disowned  the  true  God  ;  they  would  acknowl- 
edge no  God  but  such  an  one  as  is  not  the  God  of  Heaven, 
and  thus,  in  reality,  they  acknowledged  none.  When 
therefore  the  true  God  sent  to  them  his  only  begotten  Sen, 
bringing  with  him  all  the  credentials  of  heaven,  perfectly 
sustainino;  tlie  divine  character  of  his  Father;  teaching:  the 
doctrines  of  holiness,  self-denial,  and  salvation  by  grac-e  ; 
they  say  at  once.  Away  with  him  !  They  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  their  ra^e  against  his  followers  has  continued 
from  that  day  to  this. 

The  papal  power  was  nominally  Christian,  but  it  be- 
came, at  length,  a  great  Apostate,  the  enemy  of  God, 
tiie  enemy  of  righteousness.  This  apostate  church  is  ac- 
curately described  by  the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,  as 
one  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  Mmsef  above  all  that  is  cal- 
led God,  or  that  is  zvorshipped  ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.  In 
this  character,,  the  catholic  power  became  truly  atheisti- 
caL  The  catholic  church  assumed  a  prerogative,  equal, 
perhaps  superior,  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  their  most  cor- 
rupt state,  of  modifying,  mutilating,  and  adding  to  the 
word  of  God.  The  prerogatives  ascribed  to  their  Chief,, 
some  of  them  at  least,  were  such  as  belong  only  to  God. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstaiitiation.  which  mamtained  that 
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the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  bj  the  incantation   of  the 
administrator,  were  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  breajd  should  then  be  presented  as 
a  proper  object  of  adoro^iion^  was  a   most  palpable  denial 
of  God.     A   late    eloquent   writer*  observes,  "  Poperj 
naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  a  nation   into  practical 
and  speculative  atheism."     His  judicious  reasoning  upon 
this  position,  I  omit.     A  careful  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  will    convince    any  one,  that,  previa 
X)us  to  the  Reformation,  real  atlieism  had  overspread   the 
most  of  the  countries  which   w^ere  subject  to  the    RomisK 
See.     We  notice  one  fact,  which  has  been  well  pronounced 
by  competent  judges,  *'  an"  incontrovertible  proof  of  tlie 
practical  atheism  of  the  times  in  v/hich  ix  took  place." — ■ . 
In  the  year  1477,  an  attempt  was  made,  from  motives  of 
mere  wickedness,  to  assassinate  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  the 
head  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  the  most  polished  state 
of    Italy,    which   was,    at    that   tim.e,    the  most   refined 
country  in  Europe.     In  this  transaction,  were  associated, 
the  pope,  a  cardinal,  an    archbisliop,  and   several  other- 
distinguished  ecclesiastics.     The  assassination  was  perfor-- 
med  in  a  church,  at  the  time  of  the  administration  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  at  the  very  period  of  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  when  the  people  bowed  in   adoration,     Lorenzo  es- 
caped, but  his  brother  Giuliano,  whose   death  had   also 
been  determxined  by   the    assassins,  fell   by   their    ruffian 
IianJs.     Lorenzo  was  at  that  time  the  most  illustrious  and 
the  most  useful  character  in  Italy. j 

The  Romish  church  having  assumed  such  a  character, 
it  naturally  became  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  religion-  of 
CInist.  From  about  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  the  persecutions  of  this  Anti-christian 
power  were  numerous  and  cruel.  The  people  of  God 
had  trial  of  cruel  mocJcings  and  scoiirgings^  yca^  moreover^ 
c<J  hond^  and  imprisonment,  and  deaths 

*  Bristed. 
I  See  Roscoe's  Life  r,f  Loicps  .  dc'Mcdiqi ;  and  Univers.al 
iaistcrv,VQl.  XXXIU.  v:> 
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The  period  of  the  Reformation,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting epochs  in  the  history  oi  the  church,  was  undoubt- 
edly distinguished  v/ith  the  special  e&sions  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  has  been  observed  by  President  Edv/ards  in 
his  History  of  Redemption,  and  with  a  very  great  increase 
of  true  religion  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  This  ob- 
servation, however,  applies  more  particularly  to  Germany 
and  tlie  countries  on  the  continent  which  adopted  the  Refor- 
mation, where  it  v/as  effected,  principally,  by  the  un- 
daunted efforts  of  the  zealous  friends  of  truth.  In  Eng- 
land, the  cause  of  the  Reforfnation  was  first  espoused  by 
the  government,  and,  primarily,  from  political  views. 
Though  there  was,  undoubtedly,  a  progressive  and  a 
great  increase  o'f  vital  religion,  in  the  nation,  from  this 
time,  this  increase  was  slov/  and  gradual.  It  was  there- 
fore a  long  period,  belbre  there  was  any  great  change  in 
public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  That 
change  of  public  sentiment,  ^vhich  was  effected  in  many 
of  the  continental  states,  by  the  concussions  of  the  Re- 
formation, in  a  short  period  ;  in  England,  was  left  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  was  not  effected  in  less 
than  a  century.  Thus,  although  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
foimation  were  adopted  by  the  state,  vital  religion  con- 
tinued subject  to  public  obloquy  ;  and  the  propriety  of 
punishing  Noii-contormity  could  not  be  eradicated  from 
the  public  mind.  From  these  causes,  proceeded'  the  se- 
vere persecutions  lo  which  the  Puritans  were  continually 
subjected,  from  the  time  of  their  firtt  rise,  soon  after  the 
Reformation,  till  after  the  period  in  which  some  of  them 
emigrated  to  America,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  states 
and  churches  of  New-England. 

As  persecution  has  ever  been  the  great  means  in  tiie 
hand  of  the  Most  High  of  separating  the  gold  of  his  church 
from  the  dross  ;  so  the  sufferings  of  our  fathers  produced 
in  them  an  example  of  humility,  of  fidelity  to  the  trutli-, 
of  unconquerable  zeal  for  God,  of ,  unchanging  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  Zion,  of  labour  and  suffering  for  the  ad- 
Y^ac^meut  of  tlicse   iulerests  j  which   is  a  legacy,    b«j- 
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queatlied  to  their  posteritj,  of  inestimable  value,  which 
will  be  celebrated  to  the  remotest  periods  of  the  church, 
and  will  finally  raise  these  sons  of  renown  to  elevated  seats 
in  endless  glory. 


CHAPTER  If. 

SETTLEMENT   AND  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NEW-EA^GLAjVD  COLOrsIES. 

SECTION  L 

FURTHER,  EMIGRATIONS  OF  THE  PUBITANS  ...SETTLEMEN? 
OF  THE  COLONY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  last  chapter  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  establishment  and  early  progress  of  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  which  was  the  first  of  the  New-England  colo* 
nies.  The  last  section  consisted  of  general  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  effects  of  religious  persecution.  We  now 
resume  the  narration,  and  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  Providence  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colony  of  I^Jassachusetts.  This  is  the  second  in  the 
time  of  settlement,  and  for  population  and  wealth,  has 
always  been  the  first  of  the  colonies  of  New -England. 

The  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation, 
in  removing  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  America,  for  the 
sake  of  the  undisturbed  enjoj'^ment  of  the  worship  and  or- 
dinances of  God,  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  pious 
part  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  saw  what  men, 
engaged  in  a  holy  zeal  for  God,  could  do  ;  they  saw  how 
such  eflforts  met  with  the  countenance  of  Heaven  ;  they 
saw  how  difficulties  unparalleled  were  dissipated  by  their 
fortitude  and  exertions.  Many  of  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  suffering  under  the  unabated  rigour  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  heard  indeed  of  their  sufferings,  but 
they  heard  of  their  prosperity.  They  found  that  God  at- 
tended them  to  their  prepared  habitation,  that  he  had 
made  a  way  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  enjoy- 
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e/J  the  privileges  of  his  service  wiihoiit  molestation,  and 
that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  eininent  churches 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  upon  the  pure  principles  of  gospel  or- 
der. The  future  prospects  of  the  American  Church  open- 
ed to  their  view.  These  unhallowed  shores,  which  had 
been,  indeed,  the  habitations  of  cruelty  and  the  seat  of 
the  Avorship  of  false  gods,  for  ages  ;  but  which  had  never 
been  defiled  with  Papal  impositions,  and  the  polluted  su- 
perstitions of  the  great  Apostacy  ;  they  believed  were  to 
become  the  dwelling-place  of  the  divine  Emmanuel,  in  the 
holy  communications  of  his  grace. 

While  the  oppressions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  con- 
tinued ;  while  the  usurpations  of  the  prelates  and  the  se- 
verities of  the  High-Commission  remained  unabated  ; 
while  fresh  attempts  Vvere  constantly  made  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  canons  and  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
the  number  of  Non-conformists  steadily  increased  ;  multi- 
tudes of  the  best  men  were  coi^stantly  driven  from  the  ser- 
vice and  the  privileges  of  the  church.  While  the  consci- 
entious Non-conibrmists  sought  to  enjoy  the  pure  Avorship  of 
God,  unadulterated  with  human  impositions,  in  private  as- 
semblies, the  vigilance  of  blind  zeal  discovered  their  re- 
treats, and  dragged  them  forth,  unfeelingly,  to  the  light, 
and  to  punishment.  These  sufferings,  long  endured,  Avith- 
out  any  prospect  of  their  termination,  by  a  very  natural 
effect,  impressed  upon  the  Non-conformists  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  pure  privileges  of 
Christian  liberty,  as  contemplated  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us,  who  have  never  felt  the  evils  of 
civil  or  religious  tyranny,  to  conceive  the  nature  of  their 
teelings  upon  this  subject.  We  can  Ijcst  judge  of  them  by 
the  effects  which  were  produced.  As  a  spirit  of  emio-ra- 
lion  began  to  prevail  in  the  nation,  by  which  the  views 
of  men  became  greatly  enlarged,  some  pious  people,  per- 
sons of  enterprise,  of  character,  and  of  fortune,  project- 
ed the  plan  of  a  settlement,  on  the  principles  and  for  the 
purposes  of  religion.  The  character  and  the  success  of 
the  infant  colony  of  Plymouth,  vdth  various  other  consid- 
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erations,  turned  their  attention  to  New-Englantl.  Some 
of  those  considerations  were  the  folloxving  :  The  countrj, 
excepting  at  the  small  settlement  at  Fiymouth,  was  vdiol- 
iy  unoccupied  by  Europeans.  The  natives  of  the  coun- 
try were  few,  and  no  great  dangers  were  apprer.en'.ied 
from  their  hostility.  The  climate  acd  state  of  the  coun- 
try were  such  as  to  present  no  great  allurement  to  the  cu- 
p(dity  of  adventurers,  whose  sole  o]->ject  was  gain.  The 
al^undant  fisheries  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  rivers,  must  af- 
ford a  facility  of  support  to  the  first  Planters.  And,  final- 
ly, the  country  vras  thought  to  be  suiaciently  distant  to 
avoid  the  oppressions  of  the  hierarchies  of  Europe.  In 
addition  ta  these,  there  was  another  motive,  which  had, 
wilh  many  of  them,  a  very  powerful  influence.  They 
knew  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  first  planted  in  the 
east.'  It  had  been,  lor  ages,  gradually,  journeying  to  the 
west.  They  believed  this  progress  not  yet  completed. 
Tlipy  saw  the  holy  providence  of  God  awakening  the  spir- 
it of  darin<^  navigators  to  unveil  new  climes  to  the  view  of 
lien,  and  ail  in  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  the  holy 
kh^gdom  of  Him,  to  wdiom  is  gwen  dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  iJiat  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
s^ioidd  serm  him.  They  believed  that  the  heavenh/  dove 
^vould  shortly  rest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  here 

iix  a  long  abode.  ,    i      r 

In  the  ^n^ar  IGOS,  Kin?  James  I.  granted  the  whole  oi 
North  America,  between^34  and  45  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, to  two  companies.  The  proprietors  of  tne  south- 
ern part  being,  principally,  merchants  m  Lonc.on,  were 
denominated  the  London  Company,  and  their  tract  ot 
country  retained  the  name  of  Virginia.  The  proprietors 
of  the  northern  division  being,  generally,  merchants  oi 
Flymouth,  were  stiled  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  their 
territorv  was  called  North  Virginia.  The  name  of  \  ir- 
eima  had  been  given  to  the  whole  country,  mthe  reigri  o 
Fizabeth  In  1614,  the  coasts  of  the  northern  distriot 
were  particular! V  surveyed  by  Capt.  Smith  of  Virginia, 
who-  -ave  it  the- name  of  New-Englaiid.     Tins  name  soon 
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became  general  in  the  ir.ether  country.  It  appears  prob- 
able, that  tiie  Plymouth  Company  v.ould  never  have  done 
any  thing  for  the  settlement  of  the  country,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  successful  enterprise  of  the  first  planters  ofTMew- 
Pjymouth.  Their  object  was  wealth,  and  all  their  elibrts 
issued  in  disappointment.  Had  not  some  more  powerful 
motive  engaged  the  exertions  bf  other  characters,  this  lair 
country  might  have  been,  at  this  day,  in  the  possession  of 
the  aborigines  of  America,  or  subject  to  the  tyranny  cf 
Papal  superstition.  It  is  very  doubtful  v^hether  the  small 
settlements,  which  had  commenced  in  Virginia  and  New - 
York,  would  not  have  been  wholly  relinquished,  which 
had  been  the  event  of  several  preceding  attempts,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  firm  stand  made  by  the  pious  piigrims  of 
the  nortii. 

In  the  year  Io20,  after  the  departure  of  the  adventurers 
cf  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation,  King  James  incorpora- 
ted several  noblemen  and  others,  by  the  name  of  '"  The 
Council  of  Plymouth  in  the  County  cf  Devon,  for  the 
planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  govtrning  New-England  in 
America."^  The  several  patents  of  the  New-England  col- 
onies issued  from  the  authority  of  this  Council.  Between 
the  years  1620  and  1G28,  several  small  patents  were  is- 
sued from  the  Council  for  New-England,  granting  certain 
tracts  within  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  some 
public  attempts  were  made  for  settlements.  None  of  these 
were  permanent^  The  immense  difficulties  attending 
tiiese  undertakings,  discouraged  any  attempts  which  were 
aot  supported  by  a  primary  regard  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
Kedeemer. 

Mr.  White,  the  minister  of  Dorchester  in  England,  a 
divine  eminent  for  talents  and   piety,  who  could    not  ac- 

*  Dr.  Trumbull,  by  his  long  and  indefatigable  exertions, 
has  lately  procured  a  copy  cf  this  Original  Patent,  which 
has  ne^•e^  before  been  in  i\vs  country.  This  is  the  fcunda- 
tion  of  ail  the  Territorial  rights  of  i^^ew-Erdarid.  ll  v/ill, 
pi-obably,  soon  Ix'  pui:'hbhed.^  *" 
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cede  to  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  ecclesiastical  Gsia])]isTi- 
ment,  a:i  early  as  the  year  1G24,  projected  the  plan  oi"  a 
plantatioii  in  New-England,  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
similar,  in  most  respects,  to   the   one   already  begun  at 
Plymouth.     Ke  wished  for  the  establishment  of  a  settle- 
ment,, whither  the  pious- Non-conformists  in  England  might 
repair,  and  enjoy  these  privileges  which  were  denied  them 
in  their  native  country.     He  hoped  also  to  see  churches 
established  and  built  up  in  greater  purity  of  gospel  order 
than  existed  in  any  which  had  risen  from  the  i*uins  of  Po- 
pery.    This   object  he    pursued   v/iih  a  pious  zeal,  and 
with  unwearied  assiduity.     He  sent  over  the  most  encour- 
aging promises  to  a  few  individuals  who  had   sat  down 
near  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor.      But  these  wxre  too 
few  to  maintain  their  station.     Eaily  in  the   year  1628, 
several  knights  and  gentlem.en  purchased  of  the  Council  for 
New-England,  that  tract  of  territory  which,  afterwards, 
constituted  the  colony   of  Massachusetts.     One  of  these 
purchasers  was  BIr.  John  Endicot,  "who  will  be  further  no- 
ticed.    Mr.  White,  by  his  influence  and  exertions,  enga- 
ged a  number  of  religious  gentlemen,  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, to  unite  in  the  enterprise.     These  purchased  shares 
~in  the  company,  and  bought  out  several  of  the  original 
patentees.     Some  of  the    first  purchasers,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  a  settlement  for  religious  purposes  was  designed, 
chose   to  relinquish  the  object.     The  same  reason,  how- 
ever,  disposed   many  worthy  characters  to   espouse  the 
cause  with  great  ardour.     The  grant  of  the  Council  convey- 
ed a  title  to  the  soil,  and  a  royal  charter,  investing  the 
proprietors  with  the  powers  of  civil  government,  was  ob- 
tained in  the  following  year.     Soon  after  which,  the  com- 
pany was  organized  with  their  poper  officers.     In  the  year 
1628,   previous  to  the   grant  of  the   royal  charter,   the 
patentees  sent  out  Mr.  Endicot,  ^vith  a  company  of  about 
an  hundred  adventurers,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  in- 
tended colony.     The  management   of  the  affairs  of  tlni 
colony,  in  America,  was   committed  to  Mr.  Eixlicot,  who 
w^as  constituted   governor  ot  the   plantation.     A  mau  of 
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unfeigned  piety,  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  pure  re- 
ligion, of  independent  mind,  of  intrepid  spirit,  of  incor- 
rutpible  integrity,  of  unchanging  patriotism  ;  Mr.  Endicot 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  important  duties  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  the  company,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Christian  Commonwealth.     No  internal  commo- 
tions changed  his  purposes ;  no  dangers  diverted  his  designs ; 
no  changes  diminished  his  attachment  to  his  people :  no 
adversities  shook  his  confidence  and  hope  in  God.     lie 
perfectly  understood  the  original  design  of  the  company, 
to  establish  a  Christian  settlement  on  the  pure  principles 
of  gospel  order,  so  far  as  they  undt  rstood  them  ;  and  this 
object  he   pursued  with  inflexible-  purpose  to  the  end  oi 
his  life.     Mr.  Endicot  may  justly  be  stiled  the  founder  of 
that  noble  commonwealth.*     Mr.  Endicot  and  his  compa- 
ny sailed  from  England  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1G28. 
They  landed  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  com- 
menced the  settlement   of   the  pleasant  town  c»f  Salem. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  unusual  difficulties  v/ere  en- 
countered by  the  plantation  for  the  £rst  year.     In  the  year 
1629,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company   under 
the    sanction   of  the    royal    charter,   they  resolved  on  a 
second  embarkation  for  their  new  colony.     Five    ships 
were  provided    for   the  purpose,   and,  being  laden  witli 
catde  and  other  necessaries  lor  die  i^upply  of  the  colony, 
with  nearly  tiiree  hundred   planters,  men,   v/omen,   and 
children,  they  sailed  from  England  in  May,  and  arrived 
at  Salem  in  June.     They  found  the  settlement  in  tolerable 
comfortable  circumstances,   and  brought  to  Mr.  Endicot  a 
re-appointment  to  the  ofnce  of  Governor.     The  company 
in  England  were  careful  to  adhere  to  tlieir  original  design, 
and  encouraged  none  to  remx.ve  to  their  rising  colony  but 
such  as  were  friends  to  evangelical  religion,  and  approved 
of  the  essential  views  of  di\'ine  truth  which  were   enter- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and  it  can  he  ass-igned  to  no 
other  cause  than  a  want  of  information,  that  Judge  Marishall, 
in  his  exfelient  history,  has  given  fTO-vernor  Endicot  no 
other  cliaracter  than  tliat  of  "  a  deep  enthusiast." 
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tained  by  themselves.  As  the  plantation  now  contained 
more  than  three  hundred  inhabitants,  one  hundred  of  their 
number  removed,  this  summer,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town  of  Charlestown. 

The  company  in  England,  having  learned  that  Mr. 
Endicot  had  etiected  a  lodgement  in  the  American  wil- 
derness, made  all  practical  exertions  for  the  establishment 
of  their  plantation  in  the  order  of  the  gospel.  For  this 
purpose,  they  engaged  two  eminent  divines,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  and  Mr.  Skelton,  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety, 
both  of  them  suffering  for  non-conformity,  to  lend  their 
inportant  services  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  These  laithful  servants  of  Christ  cordially 
engaged  in  the  great  design,  and,  embarking  witlT  the 
second  company,  arrived  at  Salem  in  1G29.  They  and 
their  company,  the  m.ost  of  whom  were  persons  of  eminent 
•piety,  experienced  the  mxst  welcome  reception  from  Mr. 
Endicot,  and  a  cordial  union  of  views  gave  great  strength 
to  their  exertions.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  set  apart 
a  day  for  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  in  church  state.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  the 
persons  proposing  to  unite  in  church  relation,  gave  their 
public  assent  to  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  then  solemnly 
covenanted  with  God,  and  with  each  other,  to  wa]k  in  the 
ordinances  of  Christ.  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton 
were  then  set  apart  as  the  ministers  of  the  church,  the 
former  as  teacher,  the  latter  as  pastor.  Mr.  Endicot  hav- 
ing corresponded  with  the  church  at  Plym.outh,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  second  company,  and  finding  an  agree- 
ment in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  church  order,  that 
church  sent  delegates  to  Salem  to  unite  in  this  interesting 
trai^sacticn,  who  gave  to  their  new  brethren  the  right-hand 
of  fellowship.  Their  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covetiant 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Higginson.  The  Covenant  begirs 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  We  covenant  with  cur  Lord, 
and  one  with  another  ;  and  we  do  bind  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  accord- 
ing as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  unto  us  in  his  blessed 
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ivord  of  truth. '"^^  This  was  the  first  church  that  vros  fully 
organized  in  New-England.  The  ciiurch  at  Plymouth, 
the  only  one  of  an  earlier  date,  had  not  a  regular  pastor 
till  after  this  time. 

The  company  in  the  mclher  country  now  began  to 
make  vigourous  exertions  for  the  settlement  of  New-Eng- 
lanJ.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1629,  it  Avas  resolved 
that  the  corporation,  v/ith  their  charter,  should  be  rem.oved 
to  America.  Accordingly,  the  most  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  IVIassachusetts,  together  with  a  great  numnei^  of  ad- 
Atnturcrs,  among  whom  v^ere  many  persoips  of  family,  of 
education,  and  of  wealth,  prepared  to  jembark  for  the 
Avestern  wilderness.  The  most  of  these  were  influenced 
by  one  common  principle  ;  the  sufferings  which  they  en- 
dured under  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  a  conscientious 
non-confomri ty  with  many  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies  ; 
the  expectation  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  previleges  of  gospel  worship  ajid  discipline,  and  the 
hope  of  planting  the  churches  of  their  Lord  in  a  desert, 
which  never  echoed  the  praises  of  redeeming  love.  They 
believed  the  cause  of  pure  religion  t6  be  greatly  declining 
in  their  native  country  ;  they  hoped  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  attend  his  church  into  the  wilderness,  and  give  it  a 
great  mcrease.  The  churches  in  England  having  never 
been  wholly  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  Popery,  they 
believed  that  some  might  be  established  in  a  ncAV  country, 
more  agreeable  to  the  primitive  pattern,  than  any  which 
they  had  seen.  That  such  churches  might  exist  on  the 
American  strand,  was  the  supreme  object  of  their  inces- 
sant toils,  their  uncommon  self-denial,  and  their  persevering 
prayer,  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Seventeen  ships  were  prepared,  with  all  the  necessaries 
for  the  voyage  and  the  settlement,  large  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, implements  of  husbandry,  and  cattle.  The  most 
of  these  sailed  early  in  the  year  1630,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  all  arrived  in  New-England.     In  these 

*  Matlier's  Magnalia. 
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ships  came  Mr.  John  "VYinthrop  the  governor  of  the  com- 
pany, the  lieutenant  governor  Dudley,  several  of  the  as- 
sistants, and  above  fifteen  hundred  settlers.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  governors  and  assistants  in  March,  the  company 
v/ere  careful  to  appoint  those  who  v/ere  willing  to  remove. 
Several  of  these  were  discouraged  at  the  prospect  before 
the  time  of  embarkation,  and  others  were  substituted  in 
their  place.  Like  the  army  of  Gideon,  all  who  were 
faint-hearted  were  desired  to  remain  in  their  native  coun- 
try :  it  being  well  knonn  that  nothing  less  than  an  uncon- 
querable firmness,  with  an  unshaken  reliance  on  die  Divine 
support,  could  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  be  encountered.  Previous  to  their  de- 
parture, after  having  entered  on  board  their  ships,  the 
governor  and  several  others  addressed  a  paper  to  their 
brethren  of  the  established  church,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving suspicions,  and  preventing  all  misconstructions  of 
their  designs  ;  in  which  they  call  the  church  of  England 
their  mother  Church,  beseeching  the  Divine  blessing  to 
rest  upon  her,  and  earnestly  requesting  the  prayers  of 
their  brethren  for  them  in  their  important  and  difficult 
undertaking.. 

On  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Winthrop  in  June,  who  was^ 
from  that  time  to  his  death,  the  head  and  father  of  the 
colony,  he  found  the  plantation  in  a  distressed,  suffering 
state.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  the  colony  contained 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Eighty  of  these  had 
died,  and  a  great  part  of  the  survivors  were  in  a  weak, 
sickly  state.  Their  stipply  of  corn  vv'^as  not  sufficient  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  their  other  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  they  were 
informed  that  a  combination  of  various  tribes  of  Indians 
was  forming  for  the  purpose  of  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
colony.  Their  strength  was  weakness,  but  their  confi- 
dence was  in  God,  and  they  were  not  forsaken.  Many 
of  the  planters,  who  arrived  this  summer,  after  long  voy- 
ages, were  in  a  sickly  state,  and  disease  continued  to  rage 
through  the  season.     By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  nuiu- 
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1)cr  of  deaths  exceeded  two  hundred.  Among  these ^ 
Avere  several  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony.  Mr. 
Higginson,  the  venerable  minister  of  Salem,  spent  about 
a  jea'r  with  that  parent  church,  and  was  removed  to  the 
church  in  glory.  His  excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Skelton, 
did  not  long  survive  him.  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, and  his  lady,  who  was  a  great  patroness  of  the 
settlement,  died  soon  after  their  arrival.  Of  the  latter,  an 
early  historian  observes,  "  She  left  an  earthly  paradise  in 
the  family  of  an  earldorj,  to  encounter  the  sorrows  of  a 
wilderness,  for  the  entertainments  of  a  pure  worship  in 
the  house  of  God  ;  and  then  immediately  left  that  wilder- 
ness for  the  heavenly  paradise." 

'  Persons  of  less  constancy  than  was  possessed  by  the 
fathers  of  New-Enirland,  in  view  of  the  obstacles  and 
dangers  now  before  them,  would  have  been  v/holly  dis- 
couraged. Before  several  of  the  ships  arrived,  the  sum- 
mer was  past,  they  had  no  habitatioiiS  for  the  approaching 
winter  ;  the  places  of  their  settlement  vv'cre  unfixed  ;  they 
had  little  or  no  forage  for  their' cattle  ;  they  had  but  a 
distant  and  doubtful  prospect  of  obtaining  a  support  from 
the  proJuctions  of  the  country  ;  they  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  clearing  the  wilderness  ;  the 
climate  was  much  more  severe  than  they  had  experienced ; 
a  '^^asting  sickness  prevailed  among  them ;  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  often  raised  their  alarms  ;  the  savages 
of  the  wilderness,  jealous  of  their  encroachments,  whose 
numibers  and  temper  they  could  not  ascertain,  surrounded 
all  tlieir  borders.  But  they  had  committed  their  cause  to 
God.  They  believed  they  were  called  in  his  providence 
to  leave  tlic  land,  of  their  nativity,  he  had  carried  them 
through  the  sea,  and,  they  believed,  though  many  of  them 
might  fall,  he  would  not  wholly  desert  them^  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  did  not  suffer  his  faithfulness  to  fail.  In  all 
their  affliction  he  zvas  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence saved  them  :  in  his  love  and  in  his  j)itii  he  redeemed 
ihem ;  and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the  daijs  of 

Qld, 
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Four  eminent  ministers,  Messrs.  Maverick,  Warharr*,. 
"Wii.son,  and  Phillips,  who  were  distinguished  lir^hts  ot  the 
church  of  Christ  while  in  England,  attended  the  companj 
which  came  over  in  1630.  These  were  eminent  instru- 
ments of  maintaining  harmony  in  several  settlements,  and 
of  promoting  the  general  interests  of  the  colony.  Before 
the  conclusion  of  the  season,  settlements  were  com.men« 
ced  in  several  places  which  are  now  some  of  the  finest 
towns  in  New-England.  Governor  Winthrop  and  a 
considerahle  numher  of  the  company  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  town  of  Boston.  Mr.  Nowell,  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, wifh  a  number  of  his  friends,  sat  down  at 
Charlestown,  where  a  few  remained  of  those  who  be- 
gan that  settlem.ent  in  the  preceding  year.  This  place 
.  and  Boston  were  considered,  for  a  season,  as  one  set- 
tlement and  one  church,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants, 
■  with  a  company  of  planters,  began  the  settlement  of  Wa- 
tertown.  They  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
Another  of  the  assistants,  Mr.  Rossiter,  v.'iih  Mr.  Lud- 
low, and  a  number  of  settlers,  began  the  tov/n  of  Dor- 
chester. The  ministers,  Messrs,  vVarham  and  Maverick 
settled  with  them.  A  few  years  after,  Mr.  Warhani  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  people,  began  the  settlement  of 
Windsor  on  Connecticut  River.  Mv.  Pyncheon,  also  an 
assistant,  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  who  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Roxbury.  The  famous  Mr.  Elliot,  wdio 
came  from  England  the  year  following,  becam_e  their  min- 
ister. At  these  places  and  Salem,  the  first  planters  con- , 
tinned  till  the  next  year. 

The  succeeding  winter  comm.enced  in  December,  with 
great  severity.  Few  of  the  houses  which  had  been  erect- 
ted  were  comfortable,  and  the  most  of  them  Avere  misera- 
ble coverings.  Unused  to  such  severities  of  climate,  the 
people  suffered  severely  from  the  cold.  Many  died  from 
being  frozen.  The  inconveniences  of  their  accomxmoda- 
tions  increased  tlie  diseases  which  continued  to  prevail 
among  them.     But   thQlx  constancy  had  not   yet  beett 
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brought  to  the  last  trial.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
severe  season,  their  stock  of  provisions  began  to  fail. 
Those  who  wanted  were  supplied  bj  those  who  possessed, 
as  long  as  any  remained.  A  poor  man  came  to  the  gov- 
ernor to  complain,  and  was  informed  that  the  last  bread  of 
his  house  was  in  the  oven.  Blany  subsisted  upon  shell- 
hsb,  ground-nuts,  and  acorns,  which  at  that  season  could 
not  have  been  procured  but  with  the  utmost  dirBculty.  Of 
the  steadfastness  and  submission  of  the  people,  under  these 
accumulated  sufferings,  the  early  historians  give  us  many 
very  striking  testimonies.  In  consideration  of  their  peril- 
ous condition,  the  sixth  day  oi^  February  was  appointed 
for  a  day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  deliver- 
ance from  God,  Every  day,  many  knees  bended  in  se- 
cret, many  sighs  rose  to  Him,  to  whose  providential  care 
they  had  cominitted  their  all,  whose  earthly  kingdom  they 
were  labouring  and  suffering  to  advance.  He  'nvho  provu 
deihfor  the  rarcevv  his  food,  who  prepared  sustenance  for 
Jacob,  could  not  now  be  inattentive  to  the  cries  of  tiis  peo- 
ple. On  the  fifth  of  February,  the  day  before  the  ap- 
pointed fast,  the  ship  Lion,  which  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  that  purpose,  arrived  laden  with  provisions.  She 
had  a  stonny  passage,  and  rode  amid  heavy  drifts  of  ice 
after  entering  the  harbour,  But  He  ivho  once  stilled  the 
teiTipest  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  carried  this  ship  through 
every  danger,  and  brought  her  safe  to  land.  On  this 
event,  the  existence  of  the  colony  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, dependent.  These  provisions  were  distributed  among 
the  people  according  to  their  necessities,  and  their  ap- 
pointed fast  was  exchanged  for  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving. 

On  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1631,  health  v.as  gen- 
erally restored  in  the  settlements,  but  the  colony  was 
greatly  impoverished.  The  n:iost  of  their  provisions  had 
been  brought  from  England  ;  the  preceding  year  having 
been  a  season  of  uncommon  scarcity,  they  were  purchar 
sed  at  Ttxy  high  rates  ;  by  the  length  of  the  passage  and 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  greater  pai't  of  their  cattle 
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had  died  ;  the  materials  for  buiiding  and  implements  of 
Libour  were  obtained  with  great  diillculty  arid  expense. 
In  imitation  of  their  venerable  governor",  before  whose 
virtues  the  patriotism  of  Leonidas'and  Timoleon,  of  Pub- 
licola,  and  the  Decii,  appears  in  a  deepened  shade;  the 
weahhj,  feeling  that  thej  had  embarked  in  this  cause, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  colony  and  for  God,  distri- 
buted of  their  property  according  to  tlie  necessities  of 
their  brethren,  and  soon  found  themselves  almost  divested 
of  plentiful  fortmies. 

In^the  j^ar  1631,  great  exertions  were  mad«  for  a  crq3 
of  Indian  corn,  ^vhich  was  their  v/hole  dependence,  and  it 
pleased  God  to  give  them  a  favourable  season,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  lands  improved,  an  abundant  harvest.  This 
niust  have  been,  indeed,  an  unpalatable  pittance  for 
those  who  had  been  nursed  in  all  tlie  delicacies  of  polished 
life,  which  was  the  case  of  many  of  those  settlers,  but  it 
supplied  their  necessities.  They  can:ie  not  to  tiiis  track- 
less desert  to  repose  on  roses,  but  they  were  travellers  to- 
wards a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.  The  fears  of 
the  colony,  from  the  hostility  of  the  savages,  gradually 
subsided.  In  consequence  of  petty  anim,osities  and  inter- 
nal hostilities,  they  could  not  be  united  in  a  general  com- 
bination for  the  extirpation  of  the  colony.  The  small-pox, 
and  other  epidemic  disorders,  greatly  prevailed  among 
them,  by  which  immense  numbers  died.  These  events 
were  considered  by  our  fathers  as  the  signal  interpositions 
of  Providence^  by  which,  God  was  making  room  and  pre- 
paring peace  for  his  people. 

In  the  commencement  of  all  the  individual  settlements, 
the  planters  were  mindful  of  their  great  errand  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  directed  their  first  exertions  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  church  of  Christ,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel  The  first  church,  after  the  one  at  Salem,  'ivas 
gathered  at  Charlestown,  on  a  day  of  solemn  fast,  August 
27th,  1630.  Soon  after  this,  a  church  was  organized  at 
Dorchester.  The  next  was  at  Boston.  Soon  after  which, 
there  was  one  at  Roxbury,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at  Water- 
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^own.  In  less  than  two  years  from  the  organization  of 
the  first  church,  in  Salem,  there  were  in  the  colony;, 
seven  churches^  which  were  indeed,  golden  candlesticks. 

The  colony  continued  to  increase  by  fresh  accessions  of 
planters,  emigrating,  every  year,  from  England.  In 
1633,  came  over  Mr.  -Haynes,  afterwards,  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
Mr.  Stone,  three  of  the  most  eminent  lights  of  the  New- 
England  churches.  Every  year  produced  additions  to  the 
colony,  by  immigrants  from  the  mother  country,  many  of 
^vhom  were  persons  of  great  merit  and  distinction,  till 
about  the  year  1640,  The  civil  wars,  commencing  in 
England  at  that  time,  put  a  general  stop  to  emigration. 
The  number  of  planters  which  came  to  New-England, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  to  the  year  1640, 
were  computed  at  four  thousand  families.  After  that  time, 
it  was  supposed  that  as  many  removed  from  New-England, 
to  the  mother  country,  as  came  from  thence  to  the  colonies* 
From  this  small  number  of  original  planters,  have  procee- 
ded the  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New- 
England  States.  We  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  la- 
bours, their  wise  institutions,  and  their  noble  example. 
We  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  prayers,  which  are  register- 
ed on  high. 


SECTION  IL 

SETTLEMENT     OF     THE    COLONY      OF      CONNECTICUT....  WAtl 
WITH  THE  PEQ.UOD  INDIANS. ...FORMATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Soon  after  the  settlements  on  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
attained  the  consistence  of  a  permanent  colony,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  the  original  planters  removed  to  Connecti- 
cut River,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut. The  settlement  of  Salem,  by  Governor  Endicot, 
commenced  in  1628.     The  settlement  of  Boston  and  the 
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towns  adjacent,  v.as  in  16307  In  1G31,  an  Indian  35- 
ciiera  arrived  at  Boston  from  tiie  River  Connecticut,  and 
presented  a  request  to  Governor  Winthrop,lhat  he  would' 
send  a  number  of  tlie  English  people  to  commence  a  set- 
tlem.ent  in  his  country,  giving  a  verj  flotiering  account  of 
its  advantages,  and  making  many  promises,,  of  encourage- 
ment and  supplies/"^  The  governor,  discovering  that  he 
Vvas  at  war  with  a  neighbouring  sachem,  and  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  engage  the  English  in  his  ccntroversj,  dismis- 
sed him  without  any  encouragement.  This  adventure/ 
hovv^ever,  seems  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple and  excited  the^*>'  inquiries  concerning  that  part  of  the 
country. 

But  the  first  proper  discovery  of  the  country  on  Connecti- 
cut River,  was  made  by  the  enterprising  people  of  Plym- 
outh. In  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
■who  had  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  they  obtained 
some  information  concerning  tlie  Connecticut,  and  vicited 
it  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  natives. 
Findino"  this  trade  advantageous,  in  which,  they  procured* 
<^reat  quantities  of  beaver,  they  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trading-house  on  the  river.  Their  ability  being 
unequal  to  their  enterprise,  their  object  would,  m.ost  prob- 
ably, have  been  neglected,  and  the  country  fallen  into  some 
other  hands  than  the  pious  pilgrims,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
particular  incident,  in  the  holy  care  of  the  God  of  our 
fatliers.  The  Fequod  Indians,  a  very  powerful  and  war- 
like tribe,  had  long  been  at  >var  with  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Some  of  the  tribes  on  Connecticut  River,  having 
been  much  distressed  by  the  Pequods,  sent  messengers  to 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1633,  to  implore  as- 
sistance against  their  oppressors.  ]\Ir.  Bradford  and  Mr. 
Winslow,  the  two  first  characters  in  the  colony,  Vv  ere  de- 
puted to  the  Massachusetts,  and  conferred  with  the  governor 
on  the  subject  of  the  request  of  the  Connecticut  Indians, 

*  In  Gov.  VVinthrop's  account  of  this  transaction,  the  name 
of  the  river  is  spelled  Quonehiicut.  This  was  probably  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  pronunciation. 
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anl  the  establishment  of  a  trading-house  on  the  river.  As 
the  Massachusetts  goyernment  declined  any  interference  in 
the  case,  the  Plymoiith  pco|)Ie  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
of  themselves.  Accordinslj,  a  vesssl  was  fitted  out  with 
the  frame  and  covering  of  a  small  house,  which  entered  and 
sailed  up  the  river,  and  the  company  erected  their  house 
on  the  soutli  side  of  tlie  nsouth  of  Farmington  River,  in 
Windsor.  This  v/as  in  October  1633,  and  was  the  first 
house  erected  by  Europeans  on  the  river.  As  the  compa- 
ny had  some  fears  fro^n  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and 
were  threatened  by  the  Dutch,  ^vho  intended  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  river  themselves  ;  the  house  was  se- 
cured in  the  best  manner  of  vvdiich  they  v/ere  capable,  and 
fortified  witli  apalisado.  A  small  tract  of  land  was  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
their  friendship.  As  Holmes  and  his  company  erected 
this  house  by  order  of  the  government  of  Plymouth,  and 
•  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  we  do  not  and  that  it  was  ever 
made  a  permanent  residence. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the 
country  en  Connecticut  River  was,  formally,  offered  to 
the  people  of  Plymouth  and  Mas:sachi!seits,  by  the  origin- 
al and  lawful  proprietors,  and  that  it  v/as  settled  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  English,  at  their  request.  The  same  year 
in  which  the  Plymouth  tradine:-house  was  erected,  John 
Oldham,  and  some  others  of  Massachusetts,  went  through 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut  River,  and  traded  with  the 
Indians.  They  were  treated  v,dth  much  hospitality  by 
the  sachems,  and,  on  their  return,  gave  a  very  favour- 
able account  of  the  country. 

By  the  constant  in^ux  of  new  settlers,  driven  from  the 
mother  country  by  the  continuance  of  religious  intolerance, 
and  allured  to  New-England  by  the  cliaracter  of  the  infant 
colonies  and  the  evident  tokens  of  the  special  protection  of 
Heaven,  the  towns  in  iVIassachusetts  soon  became  appre- 
hensive that  tlieir  numbers  v/ould  be  too  great  for  their 
convenient  accommodation.  The  settlements  were  near  to 
each  otherj  cmd  the  people,  like  the  first  planters  of  ail  new 
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countries,  inclined  to  occupy  large  tracts  of  land.  By  tile 
arrival  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Hooker,  with  many  of  hi? 
people,  in  the  year  1633,  who  settled  at  Newtown,  (now 
Ca?nbridge,)  that  settlement  became  so  numerous  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  extend  their  lijnits  considerably, 
or  that  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  should  remove  to  some 
other  place.  The  latter  expedient  was  preferred.  The 
trade  v.hich  had  been  opened  to  Connecticut  River,  gave 
opportunity  to  several  persons  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
ofiiiLit  part  of  the  country.  That  and  other  places  were  pro- 
posed for  the  commencement  or  a  nev/  plantation.  The 
people  at  Dorchester,  and  the  people  at  Watertown,  find- 
ing themselves  subjected  to  similar  inconveniences,  were 
also  contemplating  a  removal.  In  June,  1634,  several  of 
the  Newtovrn  people  Avere  sent  to  the  Merrimack  River, 
to  seek  a  proper  place  for  a  commodious  settlement.  Not 
satisiied  with  their  report^  the  next  month,  six  persons  of 
that  town  sailed  in  a  vessel  which  was  bound  to  the 
Dutch  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  particu- 
lar examination  of  Connecticut  River  and  the  lands  on  its. 
margin.  It  appears  tliey  returned  with  a  favourable  re- 
port. 

The  next  fact  to  be  mentioned,  strongly  marks  the  char- 
acter of  our  venerable  forefatliers.  Notvvithstanding  their 
fixed  inclination  to  a  removal,  they  felt  that  they  had  no 
right  to  separate  from  their  brethren,  without  their  consent. 
They  had  all  embarked  in  one  common  cause,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  upon  Christian  principles,  and  tlie 
establishment  of  churches  in  the  pure  faith  and  order  of 
the  gospel.  Their  sentiment  was,  yea,  and  their  practice 
too,  that  in  this  undertakins;  thev  ail  stood  pledired  to  God 
and  to  one  another,  for  the  advancement  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  colony,  which  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
proper  authorities.  Poets  and  orators  have  ever  celebra- 
ted patriotism  as  one  of  the  most  iliustrions  virtues.  And 
most  nations  have  furnished  a  few  individuals  in  whom 
this  noble  virtue  has  shone  conspicuous.  In  the  case  be^ 
fore  us,  we  behold  a  people,  composed  of  the  different 
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classes  of  societj,  uiiitedlj,  submitting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  human  life,  the  place  of  habitation  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  the  decision  of  their 
country.  In  thia  decision  ihc.y  could  confide,  because 
that  country  and  all  its  interests  were  daily  committed  to 
the  guidance  of  Infinite  Wiiidom.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Court  in  September,  1634,  the  people  of  Newtown 
made  application  for  liberty  to  remove  to  Connecticut  Ri- 
ver, and  there  commence  a  new  plantation,  expecting  to 
continue  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  The 
matter  was  debated  at  considerable  length,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hooker  acting  as  principal  advocate  for  his  people.  In  tiie 
issue,  there  was  a  diircrence  of  opinion  in  the  General 
Court,  but  they  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  appli- 
cation. Governor  Winthrop  informs  us  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  decision,  the  design  of  remioval  was  laid  aside. 

As  new  planters  continued  to  arrive  from  England,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  extension  of  the  colony  increased,  in  the 
following  year,  1635,  the  people  of  Newtown,  together 
with  a  principal  part  of  the  people  at  Dorchester  and  at 
Watertown,  renewed  their  application  for  leave  to  remove 
to  the  Connecticut.  At  lengtii,  permission  vvas  granted, 
en  condition  that  the  new  settlements  should  continue  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  I^Iassachusetts. 

The  people  of  those  three  towns  now  began  to  prepare 
for  their  new  habitation.  They  knew  little  of  the  coun- 
try, and  still  less  of  the  temper  of  the  natives  with  whom 
they  were  to  dwell.  For  the  sake  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, but  especially,  for  the  sake  of  their  posterity, 
they  believed  tliemselves  called  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
to  go  into  a  strange  country,  and  having  committed  tlicir 
ways  to  him,  from  the  time  that  they  left  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  tliey  could  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  man- 
date. Indeed,  they  felt  that  they  were  strangers  and  so- 
journers on  earth,  and  to  the  appointments  of  heaven  they 
committed  their  dearest  interests.  The  first  character 
which  they  sustained  Avas  that  of  servants  of  the  divine 
Redeemer.     They  knew  the  Master  whom  they  served  j 

G  ^"^ 
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.  jinJ  in  the  school  of  adversitj  tbey  had  learned  to  obey  his 
will. 

Id  the  course  of  the  season,  several  people  went  to  Con- 
necticut Riyer,  some  bj  vrater,  and  some  through  the  Avil- 
deniess,  and  began  to  make  improvements.  The  Dor- 
chester men  sat  down  at  Windsor,  near  the  Plymouth  tra- 
ding bouse.  The  building  and  land  owned  hy  the  Plym- 
outh people,  they  purchased.  The  people  from  Ncw- 
town,  of  wdiom  but  i^ew  removed  till  the  following  year, 
fixed  their  residence  a.t  Hartford.  The  'vYatertov/n  setders 
began  the  town  of  Wethersfield.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  sixty  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  trav- 
elled through  the  wilderness  and  joined  their  friends 
who  had  made  little  beginnings  on  the  river.  They 
brought  with  them  a  luimber  of  cattle-,  and  a  small  supply 
of  provisions.  They  expected  to  continue  through  the 
approaching  winter  in  their  new  settlements.  But  it 
pleased  God,  as  in  the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  and 
ilassaciiusetls,  to  bring  iiie  constancy  of  the  planters  of 
Connecticut  to  the  severest  test.  Plymouth  for  a  few 
years,  sttod  alone,  a  httfe  roek  in  an  miknown  ocean  of 
dangers ;  but  excepting  this  impression,  their  real  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  were,  probably,  not  greater  than  tliose 
endured  by  our  fathers  of  Connecticut.  Through  trials 
and  labours  innumerable  they  planted  their  habiiaticcs  i?j 
a  land  not  soxa-n ;  tlieir  souls  nov/  rest  with  God. 

By  the  twenty-iifth  of  Noven)ber,  Connecticut  River 
was  frozen  over,  heavy  falls  of  snow  succeeded,  and  ilie 
season  v/as  severely  tempestucus  and  cold.  Tlie  people 
had  not  had  time  to  prepare  even  tolerable  shelters  for 
themselves  or  their  cattle.  Several  small  vessels,  whicii 
had  been  laden  with  their  furniture  and  provisions,  sailed 
from  Boston  and  were  wrecked  on  the  coast.  If  any  ar- 
rived in  the  sound  they  could  not  ascend  the  river.  The 
most  of  their  cattle  died,  which  was  a  very  severe  loss. 
A  part  of  those  which  -were  brought  by  the  Dorchester 
people,  and  were  not  got  over  the  river  before  it  w  as  clos- 
ed, remained  in  the  open  meadows,  and  the  most  of  them 
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■  lived.  One  vessel  returning  from  Connecticut  was  cast 
awaj,    but   the  people    after  extreme  sutferings  got  into 

■  Plymouth.  Under  the  date  of  Nov.  26th,  Governor  Win- 
throp  records  in  his  Journal,  "  There  came  twelve  men 
from  Connecticut,  they  had  been  ten  days  upon  their  jour- 
ney, and  had  lost  one  of  their  company,  drowned  under 
the  ice  by  the  v/ay,  and  had  been  all  starved,  but  that  by 
God's  Providence  they  lighted  upon  an  Indian  wigwam. 
Connecticut  River  was  frozen  up  the  loth  of  this  inonlh."* 
Early  in  December,  provisions,  in  each  of  the  settlements 
began  to  fail.  Disappointed  of  their  expected  supplies, 
the  people  looked  upon  one  anotlier  nith  amazement.  A 
long  winter  was  before  them,  and  it  had  commenced  with 
unusual  severity.  The  disposition  of  their  savage  neigh- 
bours was  more  than  doubtful.  They  were  perplexed y 
but  not, in  despair.  As  the  only  means  of  preserving  tlieir 
lives,  about  seventy  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
left  tlieir  settlements  and  travelled  down  the  river,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  their  provisions.  As  their  expected  ves- 
sels failed,  they  v>^ent  on  board  a  ship  lying  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  whicli,  b^|||ii£udden  rain  at  that  time, 
was  released  from  its  confinement  in  the  ice,  and  were 
carried  back  to  their  former  hal^itations.  Governor  Win- 
throp  observes,  "  They  came  to  Z^Iassachuselts  in  five  days, 
which  was  a  great  mercy  of  God,  for  otherwise  they  had 
all  perished  with  famine,  as  some  did." — ?dy  readers  will 
reflect,  and  not  without  emotion,  Had  not  this  ship  been 
lying  tliere  at  that  time,  while  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  settlem.ents  ;  had  not  a  sudden  thaw  broken  the  ice  at 
that  cold  season,  and  had  not  the  ship  made  a  quick  pas- 
sage to  Boston,  that  consecrated  band  had  all  perished. 
So  we  say,  Had  not  God  preserved  Jacob  in  Egypt,  had 
he  not  often  unnerved  the  arms  of  Canaan,  his  people  had 
been  destroyed.  But  he  did  do  these  things,  and  blessed  be 
his  name. — The  few  who  remained  in  the  respective  plan- 

*  By  the  alteration  of  the  Style,  these  dates  fall  about  ten 
days  later  in  the  present  time. 
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tations,  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  maintain  their  sta- 
tions, subsisted  with  great  difficulty.  NotvYithstanding  all 
thej  could  procure  from  the  Indians  and  by  hunting,  they 
were  compelled  to  feed  upon  acorns,  malt,  and  grains. 

Early  in  the  year  1636,  those  who  went  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Massachusetts  to  spend  the  winter,  with  many  oth- 
ers of  their  friends,  began  to  return  to  their  new  habita- 
tions. The  joyful  meeting  of  their  friends,  who  had  been 
left  under  the  most  perilous  prospects,  with  the  joy  of  mu- 
tual thankfulness  to  their  great  Preserver,  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  their  settlements  arise  from  their  despondency,  al- 
most obliterated  their  past  sufferings.  That  their  lives 
had  been  so  generally  preserved,  that  they  were  now  able 
to  re-commence  the  great  object  of  their  desire,  the  plant- 
ing of  a  new  colony,  they  viewed  as  encouraging  indica- 
tions of  divine  Providence,  in  favour  of  their  great  de- 
sign.— In  the  month  of  June,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Stone,  with  one  hundred  of  the  Newtown  people,  took  their 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  with  no  guide  but  their 
compass,  with  no  lodging  for  the  night  but  such  as  was  en- 
joyed by  Jacob  on  his  journey  to  Padan-aram,  and,  after 
encountering  the  thickets,  the  marshes,  the  m.ountains,  and 
the  rivers  of  the  forest,  about  a  fortnight  after  their  de- 
parture arrived  in  safety  at  Hartford.  Many  who  per- 
fonned  this  tedious  journey,  were  persons  of  distinction 
and  fortune,  vAio,  in  their  native  country,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  the  delicacies  of  affluence,  and  the  re- 
finements of  polished  life.  But  they  were  now  engaged 
for  Christ,  and  for  him  they  cheerfully  bore  the  burden, 
and  submitted  to  the  toil.  Mrs.  Plooker  was  carried  the 
most  of  the  way  in  a  litter.  The  company  drove  with 
them  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  and  subsisted,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  milk  which  they  afforded.  Several 
smaller  companies  performed  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  in  the  course  of  the  summer  ;  while  others 
were  transported  by  water,  and  united  with  the  rising 
plantations.  Where  nought  had  dwelt  but  savage  beasts 
and  savage  men  for  ages,  the  traces  of  cultivated  socie- 
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tv  began  to  appear  ;  and,  instead  of '^awaws  of  icTola- 
tcr.>,  the  forests  re-echoed  the  praises  of  redeeming  love. 
It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  uev/  settlements  experienced 
vAiy  special  sickness,  or  scarcity,  hit  the  course  of  this 
year.  Divine  Providence  smiled  on  their  labours.*  Still, 
we  are  to  view  them  in  a  trackless  wilderness  ;  very  little 
skilled  in  the  manner  of  clearing  forests  ;  wholly  unac- 
quainted Aviih  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  tliey  must 
derive  their  support ;  destitute  of  any  comfortable  habita- 
tions, and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  powerful  savage  tribe,  the 
terror  of  all  their  neighbours,  who  had  given  many  indi- 
cations of  detennined  hostility  to  the  English  settlements. 
Mr.  Hayiies,  who  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  year,  came,  this  year,  and  settled  at  Hartford.  Mr. 
Henry  Wolcott,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  that  name> 
in  this  State,  came  this  year,  and  settled  at  Windsor.  He 
was  a  principal  founder  of  that  settlement. — Some  troubles 
in  Massachusetts,  the  present  year,  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  emigrants  to  Connecticut.  Some  of  their  church- 
es were  cigitated  with  religio\Ls  controversy.  Mr.  Henry 
Vane  was  the  governor,  a  man  of  profound  dissimulation, 
of  the  deepest  hypocrisy,  of  imposing  aspect,  ever  delight-^ 
ed  with  public  commotions.  He  soon  returned  to  England 
to  the  great  favour  of  the  colonies,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  the  long  parliament. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1635,  Mr.  Winthrop, 
son  of  the  Massachusetts  governor,  the  worthy  character 
who,  afterwards,  procured  the  Connecticut  Charter,  arri- 
ved at  Boston,  with  an  ample  commission,  from  Lord  Say, 
Lord  Brook,  and  others,  to  take  possession  of  tlic  mouth  of 
Connecticiit  River,  and  to  erect  a  ft)rt.  He  was  well  provi- 
ded Vv'ith  means  for  the  accornpiislwrient  of  the  object.  The 
work  was  commenced  that  season,  and,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  fort  was  completed,  and  afe^v  houses  were  erected 
for  the    accommodation    of  inhabitants.  ^  This   fortress 

*  It  is  storied  in  traditiou  tliat  some  of  their  corn  produced 
at  ihe  rate  of  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
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proved   a  very  great  security  to  the  settlements  on  the 
river. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1636,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
tbrae  settl^ents  and  the  fort  contained  about  one  hundred 
and  fiftj  families.  These  lived  in  great  union  and  harmo- 
ny, supported  under  their  many  privations  v/ith  a  hum- 
ble coniidence  in  God,  and  animated  with  the  prospect  of 
the  enjoyments  of  future  years. 

This  year,  1636,  Mr.  Pyncheon,  with  a  part  of  the  peo- 

.  pie  of  Roxbury,  began  the  settlement  of  tlie  town  of  Spring- 

.  field.  This  was,  for  a  few  years,  united  with  the  other 
towns  on  the  river. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1637,  opened  upon  the  new 
plantations  with  peculiar  gloom.  Their  provisions  were 
of  a  coarse  and  unpalatable  quality,  and  of  these  they  had 
a  very  scanty  supply.  Their  cattle,  which  were  a  great 
dependence,  unprovided  with  suitable  shelters  for  such 
severe  winters,  and  unsupplied  with  any  forage  but  the. 
coarse  hay  which  was  the  spontaneous  production  of  the 
meadows,  in  a  great  measure,  failed  them.  Many  of 
them  died;  &nd  those  tiiat  lived  became  ahnost  useless. 
With  farming  utensils  the  people  were  very  poorly  pro- 

•  vided  ;  teams  and  ploughs  they  had  next  to  none.  Every 
article  of  necessity  bore  a  very  high  price.  By  a  particu- 
lar statement  of  Governor  Winthrop,  we  are  assured  that, 
at  this  time,  a  goad  cow  was  valued  at  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling  ;  a  pair  of  oxen,  forty  pounds  ;  and  com  at  live 
shillings  the  bushel.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
at  that  tjjiie  and  the  present,  may  be  estimated  hy  another 

■  fact  which  he  mention?.  To  prevent  im.positions  and 
difficulty,  in  the  year  1633,  the  General  Court,  fixed  the 
price  of  labour  ;  carpenters  and  master  mechanics  were  to 
receive  two  shillings  a  day  :  and  ordinary  labourers, 
eighteen  pence.  If,  according  to  the  rule  given  by  most 
political  writers,  we  make  the  price  oflalcur  the  standard 
of  estimation, *'we  shall  find  things  in  their  comparative 
value,  to  have  been  nearly  three  times  higher  at  that  timr, 
than  at  the  present. — The  country  being  in  a  state  of  lia- 
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lure,  every  thing  was  to  be  done.  Roacis  must  bo  opened, 
public  and  private  buildings  must  be  erected,  and,  in  every 
settlement,  there  must  be  some  fortress  for  secu.ritj  in  time3 
of  danger.  In  addition  to  all  these  evils,  sufficient  to  have 
overwhelmed  any  other  people  than  thoie  whose  confi- 
dence is  on  high,  thej  had  a  most  certain  prospect  of  a 
terrible  Indian  war.  A  war  of  savages  is  always  a  war  of 
extermination  and  torture.  They  sunk  net  under  their 
prospects,  for  they  were  sustained  by  the  arm  cf  the  mighty- 
God  of  Jacob. 

The  Pequod  war  is  too  interesting;  an  event  in  the  first 
settlement  of  this  State,  to  be  passed  without  a  particular 
relation.  The  Pequod  Indians,  a  very  savage  and  warlike 
tribe,  held,  at  this  time,  an  ascendancy  over  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Uncommonly  ferocious  and  cruel,  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  all  of  their 
neighbours,  who  wpuld  not  submit  to  their  ccntroul.  They 
could  raise  probably  five  hundred  warriors  ;  the  most  of 
them  long  skilled  in  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  savage  war- 
fare. Their  principal  seat  was  near  Pequod  River,  now 
the  Thames.  The  seitlemients  of  the  English  in  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts,  and  especially  the  new  plantations  of 
Connecticut,  were  viewed  by  these  Indians  with  a  jealous 
eye  ;  and  they  were  constantly  devising  plans  for  their 
extirpation. 

In  the  year  1634,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Massachusetts 
was  violently  seized  by  Indians  in  connection  Vyith  the  Pe- 
quods,  and  all  the  crew,  consisting  of  eight  men,  v.'ere  mas- 
sacred. The  year  follov^^ing,  Mr.  Oldham,  a  very  useful 
man  in  the  colonies,  was  taken  by  them  and  put  to  death. 
In  1636,  Gov.  Endicot,  was  sent  from  Massachuietts, 
with  ninety  volunteers,  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  avenge 
those  murders.  After  assaultino;  the  Indians,  destrovins 
many  of  their  huts,  and  killing  a  number  of  their  m^en, 
they  returned.  This  measure,  instead  of  allaying,  seem- 
ed to  increase  their  hostility.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  several  persons  were  taken  and  killed  near  Saybrook 
hrt,  and  the  garrison  was  almost  in  a  state  of  constant 
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siege.  Those  wiiO  were  taken  prisoners,  were  tortured 
"ivitii  savage  barbarity.  In  the  spring  of  1637,  other 
murders  weie  committed  near  Saybrook  ;  and  a  party  of 
the  enemy  attacked  a  number  of  people  at  Wethersiield, 
liilled  nine  and  carried  off  tvvo  captives.  They  also 
Jiilled  a  considerable  numljer  of  cattle.  At  a  court  held 
at  Hartford,  the  first  of  May,  consisting  of  the  Magistrates 
and  Committees  from  the  three  towns,  it  was  determined 
to  carry  on  an  offensive  war,  immediately,  against  the 
Pequods.  Notwithstanding  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
colony,  ninety  men,  the  number  voted,  were  raised,  pro- 
vided with  necessaries,  and  sat  out  on  their  expedition, 
the  tenth  of  the  same  month.  The  court  had  previously 
-Sent  to  Massachusetts,  and  that  colony  and  Plymouth  ^vere 
raising  men  for  an  effectual  co-operation. 

This  little  band,  with  whom,  parents,  wives,  and  cliil- 
dren  risked  their  all,  was  put  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
.Mason  of  Windsor,  who  had  served  in  the  English  armies. 
They  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when,  being 
joined  by  a  small  oetrxhment  from  the  fort,  a  part  of  their 
number  were  to  be  sent  back  for  the  security  of  the  settle- 
ments. They  then  sailed  to  the  Narraganset  Bay,  east- 
ward of  the  seat  of  the  Pequods.  Having  landed  his 
troops,  Capt.  Mason  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
friendly  Indians,  by  many  of  whom  he  v/as  joined  on  his 
march,  to  assist  in  the  destmction  of  the  common  enemy. 
At  this  time  Capt.  Mason  heard  of  a  detachment  from 
Massachusetts,  on  their  way  to  join  him.  But  the  hope 
of  surprising  the  enemy  induced  him  to  make  no  delay. 
His  principal  guides  were  some  friendly  Indians,  and  they 
did  not  decievc  him.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  two 
days  througli  the  woods,  they  arrived,  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  May,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Mistic 
Fort,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pequods.  On 
some  part  of  his  march,  Capt.  Mason  nas  attended  with 
two  or  three  hundred  Indians ;  but  as  he  approached  the 
enemy,  they  deserted  him,  or  fell  so  far  in  the  rear,  that 
he  found  he  must  depend  upon  his  own  men,  who  amounted 
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U)  oiiiy  seV(jiity-r-,even,    The  army  eiican-^ptid  for  th«  niglitv 
:uid  bj  divine  favour,  no  iiev.-s  of  llicir  approach  reachcti 

tiic  eneiirr. 

The  cr bis  Iiad  now  arrived,  when  the  eAislence  or  the 
(xlirpalioii  of  tlie  iiifaDt  coIoew  was  to  be  uetcrmiiied  : 
When  Ihev  were  to  trii!]i\nh  in  peace,  or  perish  in  the 
hands  of  merciless  savages.  Rome  staked  le>3  in  the  war 
iviib  the  Sabincs,  and  Sparta  at  Thcniiopylre,  tiian  v/as 
now  hazarded  by  this  feeble  colony,  on  the  event  of  a  bai- 
lie. And  this  was  to  be  deternrined,  under  God,  by  the 
fidelity  of  seventy-seven  brave  men.  On  the  mornii-g  of 
the  26th  of  May  ^  this  consecrated  band  were  roused  be- 
fore day,  and  having  brielly  commended  themselves  and 
tiieir  great  cause  to  God,  they  marched  to  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  which  was  topped  by  the  fortress  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  object  they  had  long  sought,  by  the  clawn  of  the  morn- 
iiig,  now  rose  to  their  view,  the  savage  cruelties  of  tije 
enemy  rushed  upon  the  mind,  the  recollection  that  they 
v/ere  to  fight  for  parents  and  children  impressed  e^"cry 
heart,  their  bosoms  glowed  ^vith  martial  ardour,  heaven 
nerved  every  arm  for  the  combat.  Profound  sleep  held 
the  ravages,  till  the  assailants  were  within  two  rods  of  the 
fort.  The  sentinel  then  roared  tjie  alarm,  and  the  attack 
commenced.  The  En2;lish  discharsied  their  pieces  through 
the  palisades,  and  instantly  entered  the  Ibrt.  The  thun- 
der and  blaze  of  the  fire  arms  roused  and  appalled  the  en- 
emy. But  tiiey  soon  rallied,  the  assault  was  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  conflict  was  terrible.  The  arrows  of  the 
enemy  tiew  from  innumerable  lurking  places,  and,  after  a 
■considerable  time,  and  unparalleled  exertions,  the  victo- 
ry was  still  doubtful.  Capt.  Mason  called  out  to  burn 
the  fort.  He  instantly  fired  one  of  the  wigv^^ams  which 
weA'Q  very  combustible,  and,  shortly,  all  was  in  a  blaze. 
The  English  army  retired,  surrounded  the  fort,  and  suf- 
fered none  to  escape. — In  this  work  of  destruction,  which 
^vas  soon  completed,  six  i]undred  Indians  perished.  As 
^oon  as  the  victors  could  reach  the  harbour,  *at  the  mouth 
of  the  liver,  tliei;-  vessels,  guided  by  an   tmseen   haed, 
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v/ere  sailing  in  to  take  ihem  on  l.oarJ.  Two  of  tlioir  rncii 
were  killed,  and  liearlj  twenty  wounded.  Ca[4.  Mason 
had  a  very  providential  escape.  About  the  last  of  May, 
this  band  of  ]^atriots  returned  in  safety  to  their  respective 
i:abitatiGn.s.  Never  did  Fvoman  triuir^ph  aiTcrd  such  un- 
t?ullied  joy  :  never  did  a  more  grateful  incen.-e  of  thanks- 
giviDg  ascend  to  the  Lord  of  Sabaolh.  The  annals  of  war 
scarcely  funrisb  en  expedition,  for  conduct,  valour  and 
success,  to  be  equalled  with  this. 

The  troops  from  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  soon  ar- 
jivcd,  and,  being  joined  by  a  ft  vv  from  Connecticut,  the 
reraainiiig  Pequods  were  pursued,  tl-eir  other  fortress  Wc.s 
eiefitroyed,  and  the  tribe  wdiolly  subdued.  A  general  fast 
had  been  appointed  in  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the 
Pequod  war  and  sonie  other  objects.  The  day  after  this 
fast,  the  Mistic  fort  was  destroyed. — After  the  termination 
of  this  war,  the  colonies  had  rest  from  Indian  enemies  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  war  impoverished  and  distress- 
ed the  Connecticut  colony,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  the  divine  blessings,  they  soon  increased  in  numbers 
and  prosperity. 

The  people  of  this  colony,  finding  that  tiiey  v.ere  not 
included  in  the  grant  to  the  colon.y  of  Massacbusett?,  in 
the  year  1639,  formed  a  constitution  of  civil  governrrient, 
raid,  at  the  election  in  Aj^ril,  Mr.  Playnes  was  chosen 
governor.  The  constitution  then  formed,  is  the  basis  of 
iill  the  civil  pri-vileges  which  Ave  still  enjoy. 

The  com.pany  which  commenced  the  settlement  of  Dor- 
chester, consisting  of  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Ludlow^  Mr.  Wol- 
cott,  and  others,  a  little  before  their  embnrkation  from 
England,  in  the  spring  of  1630,  v/cre  organizetl  as  a  con- 
gregational church,  in  the  tov.n  of  Plymouth.  They  jin- 
laediately  chose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warham,  and  the  Ilev.  .Mr. 
Maverick,  for  their  ministers  ;  whc^,  accordingly,  received 
the  charge  of  the  church.  This  v:?3  dons  on  a  day  of 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  Dor- 
chester >  the  great  patron  of  tl.\e  New-England  colonies, 
assisted  and  nreaclied  on  the  c-ccasiou.     As  the  ipost  of  the 
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mejiibers  of  this  church,  with  Mr.  Warham,  reinoved  from 
"Dorchester  to  "WiiKtsor,  it  v.ss  rever  re-org?nized.  Mr. 
MavericI:  intended  to  remove  with  his  people,  but  while 
]>Tepanng  for  his  journey,  he  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  1636., 
Ill  1639,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heuet,  with  a  number  of  settlei:?, 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Windsor,  and  united 
With  Mr.  Warham  in  the  ministrj. 

The  people  of  Water  town,  were  organized  in  church- 
state,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  in  July,  1630. 
Their  covenant  is  preserved  hy  Dr.  Mather.  This  v.as 
on  a  day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer,  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  became  their  minister. 
This,  afterwards,  was  the  church  at  Wethcrsficld,  though 
Mr.  Phillips  never  removed  to  Connecticut.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Prudden,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Milford,  was  their 
first  Minister. 

The  church  at  Newtown  was  never  gathered  till  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hooker,  their  long  expected,  and  much 
beloved  pastor.  He  and  Sir.  Stone,  arrived  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1633.  Oct.  i  1th  of  that  year,  on  aday  of  solemn 
fasting,  the  church  at  Newtown  wa^  gathered,  and  tliey 
chose  Mr.  Plooker  for  their  pastor,  and  Mr.  fitoiie  for  their 
teacher,  v/ho  were  according!}'  set  Mr.artto  thr  ir  respective 
duties.  The  most  of  these  people  enjoyed  tl^e  eminent 
ministry  of  Mr.  Hooker,  in  England.  'Phis  church,  with 
their  ministers,  removed  to  Hartford  in  the  year  'i636. — 
The  Fort  at  Saybrook,  had  for  a  chaplain,  the  Rev,  3Ir. 
Higginson,  son  of  the  eminent  Mr.  KigginsoD,  the  first 
miiiister  at  Salem. 

These  churches  and  ministers  'were  eminent  advocate;^ 
of  those  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospal?  called  the 
doctrines  of  2:race  :  Ibey  were  faithful  frieJids  of  exneri- 
mental  religion  ;  they  were  humble  patterns  of  practical 
piety.  In  this  character,  they  laid  the  Ibundatioa  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  institutions,  of^our  peareful  and  unitfjd 
churches.  May  the  Almighty  Go.  I,  m  bis  adorable -grace, 
long  remem]--er  Ibc'-r  liUinblc-  prnvrr?,  in  bs;ua]f  ei  theii? 
■fXJileritv, 
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SECTION  III. 

\^f:ttlemekt  of  the  colony  of  kf\v'-iiavex....of  new- 
ha?ipsnire....of  rhode-island.... of  the  district  op 
jiaixe....0f  vermont. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
colonies  of  Piymoutb,  jMassachiisctis,  and  Connecticut  ; 
we  nov/  proceed  to  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  colony  of 
New-Haven.  This  was  a  fourth  colony^  which,  with  the 
other  three,  were  united  in  a  permanent  confedeiation,  for 
their  inutuai  protection  and  cojnnion  benefit.  This  union 
of  these  separate  govemi:ients,  founded  upon  a  similarity 
cf  character,  was  the  source  of  that  steady  prosperity, 
that  peculiar  harmony,  and  of  many  of  those  eminently 
^.vise  institutions,  by  which  th.e  New-England  states  have 
been  so  icDg  distingiiished, 

One  of  the  original  Patentees  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts,^ and  a  great  patron  of  the  Kew-England  settle- 
inents,  was  Theophilus  Eaton.  He  was  an  eminent 
merchant  in  London,  engaged  in  the  India  trade,  had  been 
employed  in  important  services  lor  the  gcvernrnent,  and 
held  a  high  rank  in  the  East-India  Company.  At  the 
crai-rration  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  companv,  who 
established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  it  does  not  ap' 
pear  that  Mr.  Eaton  had  any  design  of  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca. Though  he  afforded  much  assistance  to  the  infant 
plantation,  being  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  business, 
he  chose  to  remain  in  his  native  country. 

Mr.  John  Davenport,  a  minister  in  London,  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  of  genius  and  e.^ten^ive  learning, 
Than  for  ardent  piety,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary- 
impositions  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  could  not 
escape  the  jealous  vigilance  of  Laud,  at  that  time  Bisliop 
ef  London.  To  avoid  the  indignation  of  prelatic  tyran- 
ny, in  the  year  1633,  he  went  over  to  Holland.  He  had 
been  an  active  instfypient  ip  obtc^ining  the  patent  \qx  Ihe 
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colon V  or  Massachusetts,  though,  at  h[>:  express  desire,  bis 
i>ame  was  not  inserted  as  one  of  the  patentees.  Hearing, 
M'hile  in  exile,  of  the  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing 
which  attended  tbe  Nevv-England  selt'ements,  he  medita- 
ted a  renioval  to  America.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Mr.  Eaton,  who  had  enjo^^ed  the  beneiit  of  his  eminent 
ministry  in  London,  determined  to  accompany  Mr.  Da- 
venport in  an  emigration  to  the  western  v/llderncss.  Sir. 
Eaton,  Mr.  Hopkins,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
My.  Davenport,  and  a  considerahic  number  of  worthy 
opulent  planters,  arrived  in  Boston,  in  .June  1637.  The 
two  former  are  thus  characterized  by  Gov.  IVinthrop,  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival  :  "  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
two  merchants  of  London,  men  of  fair  estate,  and  of  great 
esteem  for  religion,  and  wisdom  in  outward  afi'airs."  Ptlr. 
Eaton  is  tliought  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  fortune, 
and  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  busineajfc,  of  any 
of  the  fathers  of  Kew-England. 

Mr.  Eaton,  I\[r.  Davenport,  and  their  company  Vv-ere 
inclined  to  commence  a  new  plantation,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  separate  colony.  Though  tlie  most  advanta- 
geous offers  were  made  them  by  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  choose  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  they 
preferred  a  place  without  the  limits  of  the  existing  coio- 
n:es.  They,  accordingly,  fixed  upon  New-Haven  for  the 
place  of  their  future  habitation,  and  in  the  spring  of  1638, 
began  the  settlement  of  that  pleasant  town.  President 
D  wight,  in  his  able  and  judicious  "  Statistical  Account  of 
the  City  of  New-Haven,"  gives  the  names  of  the  first 
principal  settlers,  and  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  their 
lands  from  the  Tndian  proprietors.  This  purchase  was 
BEiade  for  a  valuable  consideration. — ^"  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1639,  the  planters  formed  their  constitution.  On 
the  5th  of  October  following,  they  organized  their  govern- 
ment, when  J\Ir.  Eaton  was  chosen  governor.  By  tlie 
general  court,  which  sat  Sept.  5th,  1640,  Quinnipia^k 
was  named  JVew-Haven,^^'^     In  the  early  times  of 'the 

>>  President  Dwignt. 
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New-England  colonies,  noone  was  so  much  distingT]is])ed  {c{: 
good  order  and  internal  tranciiillitj,  as  the  colony  of  New- 
Haven.  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  were  Ihe  fathers  of 
the  plantation,  and  their  influence,  founded  on  their  per- 
f^oiiai  vfortli  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  settlement,  was  never  diminished.  Mr.  Eaton  was 
annually  ejected  governor  till  his  death,  in  1657.  In  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  the  government  ever  con- 
ducted with  such  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  the  colony 
suffered  \ery  little  from  Indian  hostility.  The  principal 
p]aritei"S  possessed  so  much  property,  and  conducted  the 
afuiirs  of  tlie  colony  with  such  discretion,  that  the  settle - 
mor.i  never  experienced  any  special  sufferings  from  want. 

The  iirst  planters  of  New-Haven,  having  been  bred  in 
mercantile  employments,  vrere  cnclined  to  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce.  With  that  view,  they  fixed  their 
settlement  at  a  port  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  these 
pursuits,  they  sustained  many  severe  losses.  Particularly 
in  the  loss  of  a  new  ship  of  150  tons,  freighted  with  a 
'v.-luable  cargo,  and  manned  vrith  seamen  and^passen gel's 
IVom  many  of  the  best  families  in  the  colony,  which  foun- 
dered at  sea,  in  the  year  1647.  This  severe  loss  dis- 
couraged, for  a  time  their  com.mercial  pursuits,  and 
engaged  their  attention  m.ore  particularly,  in  the  employ- 
ments of  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  town  of  New-Haven,  several  oiLcr 
Nourishing  settlements  v^ere  soon  commenced,  which  were 
included  in  this  colo?iy.  In  1639,  ccraraencod  the  settle- 
ment of  trie  lovvns  of  Mtlford  and  Guilford.  S'a.mford  wa'- 
settled  in  ICll.  Sc*on  after  wiiioh,  began  the  town  of 
r>ranford.  Some  seUlen-ents  on  Lonc:;-island,  cotemporar)- 
w^ith  these,  were  included  in  the  colony  of  New-Haven. 

The  confederation  of  the  united  colonies  took  place  in 
1643  ;  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  most  important 
object,  Governor  Eaton  performed  a  very  distinguished 
Tiart. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  w^ho  emigrated  from  England  in  cornpai^y 
with  Mr,  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  settled  at  Hartford  ar 
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"fbe  same  time  that  the  others  fixed  at  New-Haven,  ana 
hecame  one  of  the  m(.>st  iiselui  and  eminent  characters  in 
Coaneciicut.  The  intimate  friendship  vrhich  subsisted  be- 
tween Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Eaton,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  two  colonies. 

Like  the  other  colonies  of  New-England,  that  of  New- 
Haven  was  plantetl  with  a  special  view  to  the  honour  of 
the  divine  Saviour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  religion 
of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Davenport  often  remarket!,  before  his 
emigration  to  America,  that  he  iound  no  cliurches  willing 
to  advance  in  gospel  light  and  ecclesiastical  improvement, 
any  further  than  the  limits  attained  by  their  first  reform- 
ers. That  the  Lutheran  churches,  by  all  the  discoveries 
of  subsequent  periods  could  never  be  persuaded  to  make 
any  improvement  upon  the  articles  of  faitli  or  practice, 
estabiisi>ed  by  the  great  Reformer,  whose  name  tliey  bear. 
That  tl>3  churches  founded  on  the  principles  of  Calvin, 
bad  made  no  useful  advances  since  that  eminent  divine 
WDS  removed  from  them.  That  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  admit  any  improvement  on  tlie 
sentiments  of  Cranmer  and  tiie  oth^r  English  Reformers. 
Despairing,  therefore,  of  seeing  any  Christian  church  in 
Europe  regulated  according  to  wlvdt  he  believed  to  be  the 
pure  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  he  resolved,  with 
iiis  pious  coadjutors,  to  attempt,  in  the  American  wild(  *■- 
tiess,  the  establishment  of  such  a  cliurch  as  they  had  long 
hoped  to  see.  They  believed  also,  that  a  slate  of  society 
could  be  formed,  and  civil  government  maintained  in  con- 
formity to  divine  precept,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  im- 
perfections of  all  human  governments  n:iight  be  avoided. 
At"  least,  they  believed  the  faithfuhiess  of  God,  in  aid  of 
the  purest  intentions,  authorized  the  ho-pe  of  realizing 
ttiese  animating  anticipations.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  w  as  something  Utopian  in  these  prospects  ;  still  it  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  say  that,  probably,  mankind  have 
never  witnessed  a  greater  approximation  to  tlie  perfection  of 
•  iiuman  society,  than  was  realized  by  these  illustrious  Chris- 
iirm  patriO'=.     The  luode  of  orft^anizing  their  churches  was 
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original  and  psculiarlj'-  interesting.  Vvhen  a  chiucb  Vvas*- 
to  be  gailiered,  the  persons  proposing  to  unite  in  Christian 
covenant,  elected  seven  of  tlieir  number,  those  who  were 
most  esteemed  for  their  religious  attainments  to  stand  as 
jnllars  of  die  church.  This  idea  was  siiggested,  in  part,-; 
from  the  sacred  passage,  Prov.  ix.  1.  Wisdom  hath  build-'  ., 
ed  her  house y  she  ha^h  hewn  out  her  seven  pltlars.  To  the 
persons  composing  the  si::\Qn  pillars,  the  others  were  added, 
who  became  members  of  tiie  church.  The  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  esiablish  the  churches  in  the  pure  faith  and 
uncorrupted  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  to 
guard  them  from  any  future  deviation  from  that  purity  in 
which  die/  were  constituted.  And  this  was  done,  certain- 
ly, with  a  most  accute  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of  the  church, 
and  a  clear  perception  of  the  human  character.  Tlieir 
sentiaicnis  concerning  church  communion,  w"ere  essential- 
ly similar  to  those  wiiich  have  been  since  advocated  by 
President  Edwards,  and  are  novv^  generally  approved  by 
the  ministers  and  churclics  in  this  Stace. 

These  cliurches  long  continued  in  great  harmony  and 
prosperity,  erijoying  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  the  gra- 
cious presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  church  at  iSew- 
Haven  enjoj'ed  the  ministy  of  Mr.  Davenport  as  pastor, 
^nd  Mr.  Eaton,  brother  of  the  governor,  as  teacher.  The 
first  minister  at  Miiford  was  Mr.  Prudden.  The  church  at 
Guilford  had  Mr.  Whitfield  as  pastor,  and  Mr.-  Higginson> 
as  teacher.  Mr.  Denton  was  minister  at  Stamford.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Branford  was  Mr,  Pierson,  Avho 
Bad  for  an  assistant,  Mr.  Erucy.  The  most  of  these  were 
eminent  ministers  of  Christ,  distinguished  for  ministerial 
gifts,  extensive  learning,  practical  wisdom,  and  fervent 
piety. 

The  constitution  of  their  church,  and  of  their  civil  gov- 
ernment, was  formed  by  the  peopie  of  New-Haven,  at  the 
same  time.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  transaction.  The  persons  solecled  for  the  seven  pil- 
lars, after  constituting  the  church?  proceeded  iu  the  same 
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manner  to  the  organization  of  the  "^verriment.  Members 
of  tlie  churches  cnlj,  wero  freenicn  ot  the  colon}'.  No 
human  association  has  existed,  more  deserving  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  Chrisiian  republic  than  this.  Their  posteri- 
ty now  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labours  and  their 
prayers. 

The  colony  of  Xew-Hampshire,  which  now  holds  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  New-England  States,  tiiough 
its  settlement  began  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  be- 
come a  separate  colony  till  many  years  after  that  settle- 
ment commenced.  Capt.  Sm^th,  of  Virginia,  who  sailed 
along  the  shores  of  New-England  in  1614,  and  published 
a  chart  of  the  coast,  v.ith  some  account  of  the  country, 
discovered  the  river  Piscataqua.  lie  found  the  river  to 
be  large,  the  harbor  capacious  and  safe,  and  gave  a  fa- 
vourable representation  of  the  place  as  a  site  for  a  new 
piantation. 

Gorges  and  Mason,  tr.'o  members  of  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  in  Engkmd,  having  obtained  from  the  council 
a  grant  of  that  tract  of  country,  attempted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  and  fishery  at  the  river  Piscataqua.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  J623,  they  sent  over  a  fev/  personG 
for  this  pur[X)se,  wha  sat  dov/n  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  near  its  raouih,  and  there  fised  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  excellent  and 
flourishing  town  of  Portsmouth,  The  saine  year,  two  of 
the  company  erected  a  I'ish-Iioupe  at  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Dover.  These  settlements,  lor  several  years, 
were  small,  and  scarcely  permanent.  In  1G29,  some  of 
the  sctt^.ers  about  the  Massachusetts-Bay  wishing  to  unite 
with  the  settlement  at  Piscataqua,  they  assembled  the 
chiefs  of  several  Indian  tribes  at  Squamscot  falls,  nov/ 
Exeter,  and,  foravahiabie  con3ider3Uon,  made  a  purchase 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  In  the  instrument  of  con- 
veyance, the  natives  express  a  "  desire  to  have  the  Eng- 
lish come  and  settle  among  them,  as  among  their  country- 
men in  3Tas?£chnsctt«.*'     After  this  purcha^r-,  the  planta^ 
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tion  had  a  raoderate  increase,  but  no  new  settlements  were 
made  i'tW  the  year  IGSG,  which  was  the  betijining  of  the 
towns  of  Exeter  and  Hampton., 

The  people  at  Dover  earlj  erected  a  convenient  meet- 
ing-house,  which  was  afterwards  improved  as  a  fortihczi- 
lion.  A  church  was  soon  organized,  of  a  character  siin- 
iiar  to  the  churches  in  the  neighbouring  colonies  ;  and  Mr. 
AVilham  Leverich,  a  worthj  and  ab^e  puritan  divine, 
came  from  England  in  1633,  and  became  their  minister. 
The  settlement  at  Portsmouth,  in  their  infant  state,  erec- 
ted a  house  for  divine  worship,  and  enjoyed,  successive- 
y,  the  labours  of  several  faithful  ministers..  The  minis* 
try  of  one  of  these,  M-.  James  Parker,  was  attended  witli 
much  success.  But  the  town  had  no  settieii  minister  tilt  a 
liumber  of  years  after  its  settlement. 

The  people  v,'ho  made  the  settlement  of  Exeter,  in 
IC38,  were  mostly  from  Boston.  Having  been  regularly 
dismj'ssed  from  the  church  in  that  town,  they  immediate- 
ly united  in  a  church  relation,  on  the  principles  of  their 
mother  church.  As  they  judged  their  settlement  to  be 
without  the  jurisdlctioii  ef  Massachusetts,  they  formed 
them^selvcs  into  a  body  politic,  chose  rulers  and  assistant?, 
who  were  sworn  to  the  proper  execution  of  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  a  correspondent  oath  of  obedience  was 
taken  by  the  people.  In  this  political  compact  v»*e  have 
an  instance  of  civil  government  in  its  simplest,  perhaps, 
in  its  purest  form.  The  magistrates,  who  were  few,  were 
vested  with  legislative,  judicial, 'and  executive  authority. 
The  settlem.ents  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  for  several 
years,  v/ere  governed,  principally,  by  agents  sent  over  by 
the  proprietors  in  England.  Having  experienced  many 
inconveniences  from  this  mode  of  government,  they,  sep- 
arately, formed  a  civil  compact,  after  the  example  of  their 
neighbours  at  Exeter,  enacted  and  enforced  their  own 
laws.  The  combination  at  Dover  was  similar  to  the  one 
at  Exeter  ;  at  Portsmouth  they  had  a.  chief  mao.istrate*',  an- 
nually cli^cted^  stilcd  a  qpvcrnor^ 
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These  settlements  for  many  years,  lived  peaceably 
-^vith  the  natives,  and,  from  their  great  advantages  forfish- 
ery,  experienced  kss  of  the  evils  of  famine  than  the 
iieisihbourinor  colonies.     Placed  in  distinct  civil  communi- 
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ties,  they  soon  found  tliemseives  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
elifficulties,  and  peculiarly  defenceless  in  the  event  of  trou- 
]j1c  from  an  enen^y.  Their  corporations  were  necessari- 
ly weak,  and  exjiosed  to  the  intrusion  of  vagrants  and 
outlaws,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  steady  government 
which  was  maintained  in  the  colonies  of  3Iassachusetts  and 
Plymouth.  Had  these  political  combinations  been  left  to 
the  managem.erit  of  their  original  framers  and  their  poster- 
ity, they  might  have  exhibited  an  example  of  the  finest 
republics  on  historic  record.  But  the  constant  inllux  of 
immigrants,  and  of  demagogues  invited  by  their  weakness, 
rendei-ed  this  expectation  hopeless.  These  considerations 
induced  the  settlements  to  desire  a  union  with  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  The  subject  having  been  for  some 
lime  in  agitation,  in  the  year  1641,  the  settlements  on  and 
near  the  Piscataqua,  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusettss,  on  condition  of  enjoying  equal  privileges 
v/ith  the  people  of  that  colony,  and  having  a  court  of  jus- 
tice maintained  among  themselves.  They  were  cordially 
accepted  by  that  government,  and  thus,  by  a  solemn  com- 
pact, became  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. — 
From  this  time,  the  settlements  advanced  in  a  more  rapid 
progress,  and  in  greater  security  ;  and  their  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical history  becomes  one  with  the  colony  of  vvhich 
they  now  constituted  a  respectable  portion.  This  union 
continued  till  the  year  1679,  when,  by  the  authority  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  New-Hampshire  was  separated  from 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  royal 
province. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the  early  histo- 
ry of  New-England,  was  Roger  Williams.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  learning,  active  and  diligent 
i:)  his  pursuits,  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  character, 
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ever  fend  of  noveltj  and  change.  Frevio^as  to  lii.^  comloD; 
to  America,  Mr.  Vvilliams  v/os  a  minister  in  the  Chiirdi  oi' 
England.  He  caine  to  Ne^.v-EiiirlanJ  in  the  year  1631, 
and  resided  two  rears  at  Pljmoutli.  He  there  exercised 
Lis  ministerial  functions,  occasionally,  to  good  accepiQ])ce. 
During  his  residence  at  Plvmouth,  his  conduct  wa?i  inoffen- 
sive, and  his  character  naturah'j  i.nild,  so  that  he  ever  after 
retained  the  esteem  cf  the  })eo])Ie  of  that  colony.  In  1G33, 
he  removed  to  Salem,  and.  oii  the  death  of  ihcir  excellent 
minister,  BIr.  Skelton,  the  church  in  that  town  invited 
Mr.  Williams  to  become  their  pastor.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  church  at  Salem,  Mr.  Williams  inculcated 
many  opinions  which  ^.vere  disapproved  by  the  govern- 
ment and  churches  of  the  colony,  which  it  was  thought 
would  prejudice  their  interests  in  t])G  view  of  the  mother 
country,  and  destroy  that  system  cf  civil  and  ecclesiastic- 
al polity  on  which  the  colony  existed.  After  much  faith- 
ful and  friendly  dealing,  Mr.  Williams  being  unwilling  to 
renounce  or  conceal  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained, 
in  1635,  he  v.as  directed  by  the  sovernment  to  depart 
from  tije  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  He  removed  with 
a  few  followers,  and  sat  down  within  the  Plymouth  juris- 
diction, in  the  present  town  of  Kehoboth.  The  year 
follovv'ing,  at  the  desire  cf  Governor  Wjnslow,  lest  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  should  take  umbrage  at  his 
remaining  within  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  he  crossed  the" 
Pawtucket  River,  and^  with  about  twenty  settlers,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  opulent  and  flourishing  town 
of  Providence.  These  dissensions  were  conducted  ililsuca 
a  manner,  that  no  personal  alienation  appears  to  ha^  e 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Williams  and  Governor  Win- 
throp,  and  a  constant  interchange  of  good  offices  existed 
between  the  Providence  Plantation  and  the  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  colonies.  In  the  war  with  the  Pequods  in 
1637,  there  was  a  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  planta- 
tions against  the  com.mon  enemy.  Probably  no  individu- 
al of  the  age  made  greater  and  more  successful  exertions 
to  maintain  the  reace  of  the  coionies  with  the  naiires :  amh 
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living  in  llie  vidnitj  of  several  powerful  tiibes,  he  was 
vigilant  in  discovering  their  designs,  and  gave'the  othe-r 
colonies  timely  notice  -of  their  hostile  machinations. 

xMr.  Williams,  for  some  yea^s,  establi.-;hed  no  particu- 
lar church  order,  inviting  persons  of  all  religious  sentiments 
to  unite  with  his  rising  plantation.  After  a  few  years,  he 
and  several  of  his  people  renounced  the  baptism  of  their 
infancy,  were  re-baptized,  and  united  in  a  church,  wdiich 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  New-England. 
On  account  of  diHerences  of  seFiiiment  w^hich,  subsequent- 
ly, prevailed  in  the  church,  in  the  year  1653,  it  wa;;  divi- 
ded and  became  two  churches.~3ir.  \Viljiains  purchased 
the  lands  of  his  plantation  of  the  Indian  proprielors,  and 
no  man  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  a  higher  degree.  lie 
was  the  father  of  the  colony,  and,  for  some  time,'  he  ap- 
]iears  to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  principal  pow- 
ers of  government  which  existed.  In  son;ie  of  the  first. 
years  of  the  Providence  plantation  the  people  suffered  very 
sensibly  from  scarcity.  The  product  of  their  Lrests  and 
rivers  saved  them  from  perishing  by  famine.  The  most 
of  the  fathers  of  New -England  experienced  the  evils  of 
Avar  and  famine,  in  a  degree  to  which  their  posterity  are 
unable  to  form  any  adequate  conception. 

At  the  time  of  the  baiiishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  from 
Slassachusetts,  several  people  who  had  favoured  her  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  of  course,  diiTered  in  principle  Irom 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  tlie  churches,  chose  to  re- 
move from  the  colonj'.  One  of  these  v/as  Mr.  William 
Coddington ;  a  gentleman  of  education  and  afJluencc,  who 
had  been  for  several  years  an  assistant,  and  one  of  the 
most  worthy  magistrates  of  the  Massachusetts  go\  esnment. 
!n  the  year  iC35,  Mr.  Coddington  with  a  ler^^  others,  re- 
moved to  Narraganset  Bay,  and  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  Pchode-Island.  These  planters  iminediately,  uni- 
ted in  a  civil  compact,  to  which  Mr.  Coddington  and 
seventeen  others  subscribed  their  names.  This  infant 
plantation  furnishes  an  instance  of  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  natural  existence  of  a  patriarchal  goverament. 
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Mr.  Coddingtc-n,  a  mail  o{  great  virtue  and  naturnl  (lignifr 
of  character,  pcssessing  the  coniidcnce  of  ai!,  was  created 
their  magistrate,  to  "vvhom  were  delegated  the  necessary 
powers  of  civil  government.  By  the  friendly  assistance 
of  Mr.  Williams,  lie  purchased  the  Island  of  the  Indians, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  pleasantness  and  fertility,  in  a 
few  years,  it  became  a  flourislting  setilem.ent.  In  the  year 
1644,  a  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  Nevvport,  which 
Tv'as  afterwards  divided  into  two.  A  congregational  church 
was  formed  in  Newport  in  1720;  and  a  second  one,  in 
1728.  These  two  churcher  afterxvards  enjoyed  the  min- 
istry of  two  of  the  most  eminent  American  divines  of  the 
last  century.  President  Stiles  and  Dr.  Hopkins. 

These  settlements  being  destitute  of  any  chartered  gov- 
ernment from  the  mother  country,  in  1643,  Mr  Williams 
went  to  England,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Vane,  who 
had  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  liberal 
charter  of  incorporation  of  Providence  and  Pihode-Island 
Plantations.  The  form  of  government  provided  by  this 
incorporation  was  essentially  similar  to  that  established  in 
the  adjacent  colonies.  Mr.  Williams  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  was  chosen  several  times  governor  of  the  colony. 

As  early  as  the  year  1607,  some  of  the  Patentees  of  the 
northern  colony  of  Virginia  l^egan  a  settlement  at  the 
mcutli  of  the  river  Sagadahock,  now  Kennebcck.  They 
laid  the  plan  of  an  extensive  and  opulent  state.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  principal  patrons,  and  tiie 
severities  endured  by  the  planters,  the  settlement  broke 
up  the  following  year,  and  these  who  ■were  living  returned 
to  England.  The  first  permanent  settiem.ents  made  \yi\h- 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  commenced  about  the  year  1C30. 
The  oldest  towns  are  Kittery  and  York.  In  the  year 
1G35,  Sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges  o]>tained  from  the  council  of 
l^hiiiouth  a  grant  of  the  tract  of  land  lying  betv^een  the 
livers  Sagadahock  and  Piscataqua.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  instituted  civil  government  in  the  pjovince.  Courts 
were  held  as  early  as  1636,  who  appear  to  have  iexerci£ed 
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legisrative  arid  judicial  powers.  In  1639,  Gorges  obtain- 
ed from  the  Crown  a  cliarter,  convey  ing  the  amplest  pow- 
ers of  jurisdiction.  He  appointed  a  governor  and  council 
who  administered  justice  to  the  people  to  their  general  sat- 
isfaction, for  a  number  of  years.  After  the  death  of  the 
proprietor,  these  powers  of  government  were  generally 
supposed  to  have  expired.  The  different  settlements 
formed  some  kind  of  voluntary  compacts,  and  elected  their 
own  rulers.  But  the  people,  soon  perceiving  the  incon- 
veniences of  tills  state  of  thin2:s,  in  the  year  1652,  united 
with  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  Colony. 

In  the  first  settlements,  churches  were  early  established, 
who  enjoyed  the  labours  of  some  of  the  worthiest  mJnis- 
ters  of  their  time.  In  general,  their  early  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

No  part  of  New-England  has  suScrcd  so  iriuch  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  as  the  District  of  Maine.  Many 
ferocious  tribes  of  savages,  wore  settled  on  the  rivers  wiih 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  from  the  small  progres>5 
made  by  the  settlements  for  a  long  period,  they  were  una- 
ble to  subdue  their  power,  or  prevent  their  predatory: 
incursions.  From  the  proxijiiity  of  tliat  district  to  Cana- 
da, in  all  the  wars  between  England  and  France  for  a 
century  after  its  first  settlement,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
hostile  incursions  of  the  savaires,  stimulated  hv  a  niosl; 
artful  and  unfeeling  enemy.  I^Iany  of  their  towns  ha'vc 
been  piiaged  and  burnt,  and  many  of  the  people  made 
captives  and  slain.  So  late  as  the  v/ar  of  1  745,  many  of 
the  towns  suffered  severely  from  savage  hostility^ 

The  State  of  Vermont,  the  youngest  of  the  New-Eng- 
land States,  has  advanced  in  population  and  wealth  more 
rapidly,  than  either  of  the  others,  and  holds  a  respectable 
rank  hi  their  number.  The  tract  of  country  composing 
that  state,  lying  between  the  states  of  Ne>v-}Iampshire 
aijd  New-YcTlc^  to  which  both  bid.  an   imperfect  claim, 
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remained  long  imoccupird.  In  the  year  1724,  in  the  time 
of  a  severe  Indian  war,  the  government  of  3Iassacliusetts 
erected  Fort  Duinraer,  within  the  present  town  of  Brattle- 
borough,  and  commenced  a  small  settlement  near  the  fort. 
This  was  then  supposed  to  be  Vvithin  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but,  on  running  the  province  lines  in  1741,  it 
fell  within  the  state  of  Vermont.  In  the  year  1731,  the 
French  from  Canada  erected  the  well-built  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  on  tlie  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and,  soon- 
after  began  a  scttlemeat  'on  tiie  e?.3tern  side  of  the  lake 
opposite  to  the  fort. 

From  the  time  in  wliicli  the  provincial  line  betweer^. 
Massachusetts  and  New-lTampshire  was  ascertained,  till 
fifter  tlie  peace  of  17C3,  whea  it  became  a  subject  of 
rontrovfMsy,  the  territory  of  Vermcnt  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  New-Hampshire.  The  town  of  Benning- 
ton, as  it  is  one  of  the  best,  is  considered  the  oldest  town 
in  the  state.  This  township  was  granted  to  certain  pro- 
prietors, in  the  year  1749,  by  the  Governor*  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  called  after  bis  name.  Soon  after  this 
grant,  the  settlement  of  that  town  commenced.  In  four 
or  i^ive  of  the  following  years,  a  few  other  towns  were 
ganted  by  ihe  government  of  New-Hampshire,  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  Connecticut  River.  The  war  of  1755  put  a 
stop  to  these  grants  and  settlements.  In  the  progress  of. 
that  war,  the  territory  of  Vermont  became  the  scene  of 
military  operations.  These  events  produced  a  general 
acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  towarda- 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  extensive  grants  of  townships 
were  made  by  the  New-Hampshire  government,  and  nu- 
merous openings  v»'ere  made  in  the  wilderness.  From 
1764  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  the  new 
settlers  were  harassed  with  conflicting  claims  to  ihe'ir  ter- 
ritory, maintained  by  the  provinces  of  New-Hampshire 
and  *  New- York.  Notwithstanding  these  embarrassment.?^ 
the  infant  settlements  gradually  increased  by  emigratiorrs- 

*  B{'7in:  ng  'M^«snV'V  er  th. 
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from  the  several  New-England  provinces.     At  the    com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1775,  the  people    of  Vcnnont 
warmlj  espoused  the  American  cause,  und  daring  its  con- 
tinuance performed  many  important  services.     As  the  au- 
thority of  the  roval  governments  became  'disavowed,  the 
people  fiiKling  themselves  wholly  destitute    of  any  bonds 
of  civil  government,  public  sentiment  naturally  adverted 
to  the  necessity  of  some  political  regulations  for  the  gen- 
eral safely.     There    having    been  several  conventions  of 
committees  of  towns,  to  deliberate  on  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued,  in  January,  1777,  a    convention  of  delegates  from 
the  respective  towns,  held  at  Westminster,  resolved  that 
the  territory  now  included  in  that  state,  should  "be  con- 
sidered as  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction  or  state  :  to 
be  for  ever  hereafter  called,  known,  and  distinguished,  by 
trie   nam.e  of  New-Connecticut,   alias  Vennont."     From 
tliis  period,  Vermont  became  an  independent  state  ;  and 
in  1791,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  American  union. 

The  settlers  of  Vermont  were  mostly  emigrants  from 
Connecticut,    and    for    several    years  afer  the  peace    of- 
1783,  their  number  increased  with  an  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity.    Their  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  gener- 
ally copied  from  those  existing  in  Connecticut.     A  con- 
gregational  church    was  early  established  at  Bennington, 
and  continued  many  years  under  the  ministry  of  the  pi- 
ous and   worthy  Mr.   Dewey.     In    most  of    the    towns, 
churches  were  established  at  arr  early  period  of  their  set- 
tlement, wlio  have  enjoyed  the  labours  of  many  able  and 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ.     The- churches  and  niiinisters 
in  Vermont  have  been  remarkable  for  uniformity  in  reli- 
gious sentiment  and  practice  ;  conformable  to  the  Calvan- 
istic  system,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel   so  ably 
vindicated    by  several    N-ew-England  divines  of  the  last 
century.     The  late  Dr.  Job  Swift,  who  has  been  stiled 
The  Apostle  of  Vermont,  not  more  distinguished  ibr  abil- 
ities and  piety  than  for  indefatigable  labours,  was  an  emi- 
nent instrument  of  orsanizinor  and  establishins;  the  church- 
es  and  religious  institutions  of  the  sxate,  was  an  unshaken. 
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pillar  of  divine  truth,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  in 
the  service  of  his  Master  and  his  fellow-rrxcn,  was  suddenly 
removed  to  his  eternal  rest.  The  churches  and  people  of 
the  state  have  been  favoured  with  many  gracious  manifes- 
tations of  the  special  inHuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  re- 
viving tlie  interests  oi  vital  religion,  and  bringing  many 
souls  into  the  holy  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 
.  Probably  no  instance  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
men,  where  all  public  institutions,  of  a  civil,  moral  and  reli- 
gious character,  are  held  so  entirely,  under  the  constant  con- 
troal  of  public  sentiment,  as  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped,  that  through  the  merciful  favour  of 
Heaven,  that  people  may  be  long  worthy  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  many  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy. 


SECTION  IV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONIES.... THEIR  eONlSTECTION  WITH- 
THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. ...THEIR  EXERTIONS  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANIZE THE  INDIANS. ...POLITICAL  REGULATIONS.... UNIOJf 
OF  THE  NEW-E^^GLAAD  COLONIES.... ECCLESIASTICAL  CON- 
STITUTIONS. 

In  the  preceding  Sections  we  have  given  some  account 
of  the  first  planting  of  the  several  New-England  Colonies. 
We  have  seen  something  of  the  motives  with  which  this 
work  was  undertaken,  of  the  difficulties  through  which  it 
was  accomplished;  and  have  been  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  those  venerable  fathers  by  whom 
it  was  performed.  It  will  comport  with  our  plan  to  give 
some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  plantations,  at  leasts 
during  the  period  of  the  first  generation.  In  the  events  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  from  the  first  planting  of  the  colonies,. 
Ave  discover  the  beginnings  of  those  institutions  and  cus- 
toms which  aiQ  now  the  foundation  of  all  our  social  hap- 
piness. 
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Three  things,  principallj,  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
early  colonists  of  New-England.  Their  connection  with 
their  mother  country,  their  intercourse  with  the  Indian  na- 
tives, and  their  internal  welfare.  These,  we  shall  sep- 
arately consider.  The  present,  however,  Avili  be,  chief- 
ly, historical  narration.  Remarks  will  be  reserved  lor 
future  Sections. 

With  respect  to  their  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
tiy,  the  first  planters  were  agitated  with  a  variety  of  con- 
victing feelings,  with  much  solicitude,  and  ^vith  no  small 
degree  of  trouble.  The  greater  part  of  them  left  their 
native  land  in  consequence  of  the  oppressions  of  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  of  those 
privileges  of  which  they  were  there  deprived.  These 
circumstances  produced  in  the  colonists,  a  coldness  of  af- 
fection towards  the  parent  country,  v/hich  could  not,  easi- 
ly, be  forgotten.  A  correspondent  jealousy  was  necessa- 
rily produced  in  the  government  of  England,  towards 
the  colonies.  A  strong  attachment  to  all  the  punctilios  of 
episcopacy,  a  perseverance  in  the  high-handed  measures 
of  prelacy,  and  an  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritans,  long  continued  to  be  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  administration.  The  bigoted  King  James, 
who  died  in  1623,  before  the  commencement  of  any  of 
the  colonies  excepting  that  of  Plymouth,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles  1.  With  greater  ability  to  execute 
his  purposes,  he  was  no  less  an  enemy  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  than  his  father.  Early  in  his  reign  rose  the 
fomous  Archbishop  Laud,  who,  for  many  years,  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  administration.  The  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  nation  were  almost  entirely  under  his  con- 
troul.  Laud  was  superstitious,  an  inexorable  tyrant,  and 
an  implacable  enemy  to  all  evangelical  religion.  The 
English  government  never  discovered  a  greater  enmity  to 
the  Puritans,  than  during  his  administration.  In  the  ear- 
ly part  of  Charles's  reign.  Laud  was  bishop  of  London  ; 
in  1633,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
place  be  held  till  his  death,  in  1644.     The  principles 
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held  by  the  New-England  colonists  on  tlie  subject  of  civil 
government,  were  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  abettors  of  ty- 
ranny than  their  religious  sentiments.  These  circumstan- 
ces, for  many  years,  exposed  the  colonies  to  constant  ^p-^ 
prehensions  from  the  resentments  of  the  mother  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  planters  of  New-England 
always  looked  to  Great  Britain  as  to  the  land  of  their- 
i^ithers,  as  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  the  place  of  all 
the  attachments  of  their  early  years.  Their  breasts  ever 
glowed  with  that  natural  and  ardent  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  which  from  the  affections  of  good  m,en,  can 
never  be  eradicated.  They  rejoiced  that  they  were  born 
in  a  land  of  freedom,  that  they  were  heirs  to  the  heredi* 
tary  privileges  of  the  English  constitution,  that  they  were 
bred  in  the  bosom  of  the  protestant  church.  They  claim- 
ed no  more  privileges,  civil  or  religious,  than  they  conceiv- 
ed to  pertain  to  the  birth-right  of  Englishmen,  and,  while 
ever  ready  to  own  an  allegiance,  they  wished  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parent  state. 

The  civil  rights  which  Avere  secured  to  the  col^snies  by 
their  respective  Patents,  were  all  which  they  claimed. 
These  indeed  were  most  ample,  and  w^ell  suited  to  their 
circumstances.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  theirenemies- 
to  induce  the  government  to  resume  these  Patents,  to  grant 
others  with  extensive  privileges.  Of  this  measure,  the  col- 
onies were  in  constant  apprehension,. for  a  number  of  years 
after  their  first  settlement.  One  part  of  the  plan  of  their 
enemies  was  that  a  general  governor  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  to  whom  all  the  New-England  colonies  should 
be  subject,  who  would  be  amenable  to  the  government  of 
the  mother  country.  The  apprehension  of  such  an  event 
gave  the  colonies  great  concern.  One  principal  motive 
with  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  in  settling  so  far  from 
their  neighbours,  was  that  by  being  so  much  extended,  the 
colonies  would  be  less  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  controul 
of  a  general  governor. 

About  the  time   that  the  first  adventurers   sailed  from 
England  for  Plymouth,  they  received  a  verbal  iatimation. 
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f(-o;n  the  goTernment.  that  tlioy  .should  not  be  mok'sted  in 
the  iVce  exercise  of  their  religion.  It  sceras  to  have  beeti 
understood  by  the  succeeding  emigrant?,  that  the  saroe 
privilege  should  be  enjoyed  ;  yet  there  was  no  stipulated 
en2;agement  on  which  they  could  rely.  Of  course,  they 
were  under  constant,  and,  at  times,  strong  apprehensions, 
that  the  order  of  their  churches  wouM  be  broken  up,  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  ail  the  vexations  of  prelatic 
tyranny. 

The  pecu]iar  and  well  known  character  of  the  colonies, 
their  firm  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  divine  truth,  their 
steady  resistance  of  any  deviation  from  their  first  princi- 
ples, and  their  noble  stand  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli-  *' 
gious  liberty,  raised  a  host  of  enemies  against  them. 
Every  unprincipled  man,  who  came  over  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  his  ambition,  finding  himseif  disappointed  in 
his  expectations,  became  an  enemy  to  all  their  institutions. 
Many  of  these  returned  to  England,  and  employed  all  the 
arts  of  misrepresentation  and  subtlety,  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  existing  order  of  the  colonics.  As  the  character  of 
the  colonies  produced  constant  trmigrations  from  the  mother 
country,  of  many  of  the  best  citizens,  the  government 
could  not  view  this  efifect  without  sensible  concern.  Their 
pjublic  institutions,  also,  av/akened  a  spirit  of  enquiry  in 
the  mother  country,  no  way  favourable  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  then  pursued  by  the  Crown.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  alarms  of  the  colonies  could  not  be 
without  sufficient  cause. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  colonies  to  conciliate 
clie  favour,  or,  at  least,  the  forbearance  of  the  government. 
They  ever  avowed  their  subjection  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  considered  themselves  as  constituting  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire.  They  maintained  this  idea  in  all  their  inter- 
course  uith  the  natives,  and  induced  many  of  the  Sechems 
to  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of  the  British  king. 
They  owned  the  church  of  England  as  their  mother 
ehurch,  and  the  members  of  that  church  as  their  Christiai> 
bretliren.     They  were    at  great  expense  in  pending  ove;" 
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agents,  and  in  employing  influential  cbriracters  in  England, 
to  advocate  their  interests,  to  counter'ict  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  to  remove  the  jealousies  which  their  enemie* 
ever  laboured  to  excite.  Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts, 
we  must  impute  their  early  security  to  the  special  inter- 
positions of  divine  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  these 
Christian  colonies  and  evangelical  churches.  Some  per- 
sons, who  were  engaged  in  designs  against  the  colonies, 
unexpectedly  died.  One  vessel,  prepared  to  bring  ordera 
from  the  commissioners  for  the  plantations,  whereby,  the 
liberties  of  the  colonies  would  have  been  greatly  infringed, 
foundered  at  sea.  In  some  instances,  the  friends  of  the 
colonies  succeeded  wholly  beyond  their  expectation,  in 
impressing  the  mind  of  the  king  in  their  favour,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  advice  of  his  council.  These  things  were 
particularly  noticed  by  tlie  colonists,  with  the  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  heaven. 

But  the  great  cause  of  the  early  security  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, under  the  divine  favour,  was  the  unforeseen  events 
which  soon  commenced,  and  for  many  years,  so  greatly 
agitated  tlie  mother  country.  In  the  adorable  wisdom  of 
the  Most  High,  an  arbitrary  prince  and  a  persecuting  bish- 
op were  made  instrumental  of  establishing  churches  and 
republics,  in  the  possession  of  the  most  perfect  religious 
and  civil  liberty,  of  any  which  have  yet  existed.  He 
who  said  of  the  proud  Assyrian,  He  meaneth  not  so,  neither 
doth  his  heart  think  so,  still  holds  the  reins  of  universal 
government,  still  is  the  glorious  head  and  protector  of  the 
church.  To  the  distressing  calamities  which  afllicted  the 
mother  country,  do  we  look,  as  the  primary  n^ieans  of  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  the  invaluable  liberties 
of  New-Eno;land. 

As  early  as  the  year  1636,  about  the  time  of  the  settle- 
inent  of  Connecticut,  there  began  to  be  serious  collisions 
between  King  Charles  and  his  parliament.  In  1637,  the 
discontents  of  the  nation  at  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the. 
CQurt  openly  appeared,  ■  and  began  generally  to  prevail* 
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These  discontents  and  troubles  continued  to  increase,  till 
they  involved  the  nation  in  a  most  distressing  civil  war, 
which  began  in  1642,  ^nd  continued  with  little  inteiTnis- 
sion  tiil  1649,  when  the  king  was  beheaded.  Soon  after 
this,  th$  government  fejl  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  v.ho 
was  friendly  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  established  in 
New-England.  The  government  continued  in  this  situa- 
tion, till  the  restoiation  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  ..During 
the  troubles  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  espe- 
cially, during  the  civil  wars,  the  king  and  his  council  had 
no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  colcnies.  During 
llie  period  of  the  commonwealth,  New-England  enjojed 
the  favour  of  the  nioiher  country.  The  restoration  of  the 
King  was  about  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  this  period,  the  colonies  acquired  such  a  con- 
sistence, they  had  risen  to  such  numbers  and  strength,  the 
utility  of  their  political  system  was  so  apparent,  and  such 
were  the  commercial  advantages  derived  and  expected 
from  them,  that  the  mother  country  never  after  made  any 
essential  alterations  in  their  civil  or  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions. Some  attempts  for  this  purpose  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  but  his  reign  being  short  and  universal- 
ly unpopular,  things  soon  reverted  to  their  former  state. 

We  will  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  conduct  of  cur 
veneral^le  fathers  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Aborigines 
of  the  country.  Their  primary  object  in  removing  to  the 
^Vestern  wilderness  and  planting  themselves  in  a  land  not 
sown,  was  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
]}ure  religion  of  their  divine  Saviour.  They  knew  that 
this  religion  was  benevolent ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  and  that  he  hath  left  it  in  charge  to  his 
people  to  disciple  all  nations.  If  they  sought  the  glory  of 
God  ;  if  they  depended  for  their  preservation  and  safety 
on  the  favour  of  Him  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  inenfor  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  they 
were  irresistiDy  impelled  to  make  sincere  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  into  the  dreary 
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abodes  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.  For  this  purpose,  their 
first  necessary  step  was  to  conviiice  the  Larbaiians  thai 
they  feared  and  loved  the  God  wI-oir  they  worshipped, 
that  his  precepts  were  just  and  good.  Thus  the  colonial 
governments  were  ever  careful  to  maintain  the  strictest 
integrity  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  laws 
were  enacted  vrith  severe  penalties  to  prevent  their  being 
defrauded  or  injured  by  individuals.  The  duties  of  be- 
nevolence and  fidelity  towards  the  natives  were  much  in- 
culcated by  the  public  teachers  of  religion.  By  the  most 
of  the  people  these  important  duties  were  well  observed, 
and  they  were  productive  of  the  happiest  effects. 

After  these  preparatory  measures,  the  instituted  means 
of  gospel  instruction  were  regularly  employed  am.ong 
them.  Several  able  and  laborious  divines  exerted  then> 
selves  in  this  im.porlant  'vN  ork  with  great  fidelity  and  per- 
severance. The  Rev.  Jdm  Elliot,  the  fanious  minister  of 
Jloxbury,  who  cam.e  to  New-England  in  1631,  took  the 
lead  in  this  benevolent  work.  In  the  prosecution  of  tiiis 
work,  the  venerable  evangelists  learned  their  rude  lan- 
guage, translated  the  Scriptures  into  their  ov>ii  tongue, 
and  taught  them  to  read.  Mr.  Elliot  made  a  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  which  was 
printed  for  their  use.  The  poor  barbarians,  who  had 
been  for  ages  tlie  abject  devotecis  of  the  ^basest  idolatry, 
were  enabled  to  declare,  Me  do  hear  them  speak  in  our 
GZuJi  tongues  the  wonderful  lavrhs  of  God,  Baxter's  "  Call 
to  the  Unconverted,'''  some  valuable  chatechisms,  md  oth- 
er religious  tracts,  v/ere  translated  and  printed  for  tlieir 
use.  These  exertions,  under  the  favour  of  Him  who  hath 
yjromised,  La,  /  am  with  y-\u  cdway,  were  not  made  in 
vain.  They  were  attended  with  tlie  most  encouraging 
success.  They  were  [jowerful  means  of  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  colonies  wiih  the  natives,  and,  as  we  humbly 
believe,  through  divine  grace,  of  preparing  many  of  those 
poor  pagans  for  a  part  in  the  everlasting  song.  Dr.  In- 
crease Matlier,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hebrew  Professor  at 
Utreciit,  dated  at  Boston,    Ju^y.lGS?,  observes,  "  There- 
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are  six  churches  of  baptized  Indiana  in  Nev/-Er.g]o.nd,  and 
iiJiCiiteen  Assemblies  of  Catecumcns,  professin;^;  the  name 
of  Christ.  Of  the  Indians  there  are  four-anJ-iwentj  wlio 
are  preachers  of  the  ^vord  of  God  ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  four  English  Ministers  who  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
Indian  tongue."  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards.^^  observed, 
than  whom  perhaps  there  was  no  more  competent  judges 
tliat  he  believed  as  great  success  had  attended  the  minis- 
trations of  the  gospel  in  Ne^v-England,  according  to  the 
means  used,  among  the  Indians,  as  among  the  English. 

The  strict  justice  observed  by  the  first  planters  towards 
the  natives,  with  many  acts  of  distinguished  benevolence^ 
produced  in  their  minds  a  very  favourable  impression. 
Their  lands  were  procured  by  fair  and  open  purchases. 
Traffic  was  conducted  ■with  them  according  to  just  and 
established  rules.  Many  of  the  natives  became  the  most 
faithful  friends  of  the  colonies,  and  would  give  tlieni  sea- 
.sonable  notice  of  any  hostile  attempts  of  any  of  the  sav- 
age tribes.  They  often  referred  their  ditFerences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  English.  In  some  instances,  individual 
colonies  formed  alliances  with  some  of  the  tribes,  which 
they  observed  with  scrupulous  good  faith.  These  means 
were  the  occasion  of  preserving  the  colonies  from  the 
distresses  of  any  general  Indian  war  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Indians  fell  a  prey  to  epidem^ic 
diseases,  particularly,  the  smal!-pox.  No  evidence  ap- 
pears that  this  was  ever  communicated  to  them  hy  design  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  while  affected  with  the  disease,  they 
received  the  most  humane  and  faithful  attention  from  the 
English. 

No  Indian  war  swstained  by  the  colonies  excited  so 
much  alarm,  or  endangered  their  existence  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  the  war  of  the  Pequods.  A  part'cular  account  of 
this  war  was  given  in  the  second  Section  of  this  cliapter. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Pequod  war,  Miantonimoh, 

*  President  of  Union  College  in  Schenectady. 
K 
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the  chief  Sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  ^vho  command"- 
ed  about  a  thousand  warriors  being  delivered  from  his 
fears  of  the  Pequods,  appeared  to  entertain  hostile  designs 
against  the  colonies.  He  carried  on  his  machinations,  for 
some  time,  with  great  secrecy,  but,  at  length,  thej  be- 
came so  apparent,  that  most  of  the  Connecticut  settlements 
were  obliged  to  maintain  a  nightly  guard.  In  the  year 
1643,  he  suddenly  made  war  upon  the  Moheagans,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  them  and  put  to  death.  In  1645, 
;>nd  1G46  the  Narragansets  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Mo- 
iiav/ks  and  other  warlike  tribes  to  make  war  upon  the  colo- 
nies. The  people  perceived  the  occasions  of  alarm.,  and 
made  preparations  for  active  war.  In  view  of  these,  the 
Indians  relinquished  their  hostile  attempts.  Excepting  some 
small  occasional  troubles,  the  colonies  had  no  war  with 
the  Indians,  from  this  time  till  the  year  1675.  At  that 
time  commenced  the  famous  war  of  King  Philip,  which 
produced  greater  desolation  and  individual  distress  than 
any  Indian  v/ar  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  New- 
England  colonies.  Philip  was  a  noted  Sachem,  who  re- 
sided at  Mount  Hope,  in  the  State  of  Rhode-Island.  For 
pleasantness  of  situation,  none  perhaps,  can  be  found  in 
New-England,  superiour  to  his  residence.  He  was  the  son 
of  Massasoit,  the  early  and  constant  friend  of  the  English, 
Avho  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  colony  of  Plym- 
outh, about  four  months  after  their  arrival.  Philip  was  an 
inveterate  pagan,  and  a  detemiined  enemy  of  the  English. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  prowess,  of  extraordinary 
subtlety,  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  wiles  and  cruelties 
of  Indian  warfare. 

Philip's  war  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the  people  of 
Swanzey,  not  far  from  his  residence,  as  they  were  return- 
ing from  di\  ine  service,  en  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer,  under  the  apprehensions  of  the  approaching  war. 
It  soon  appeared  that  there  was  a  most  secret  and  very 
extensive  combination  of  tlic  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  amot]g  and  surrounding  the  New-England  colonies, 
to  m^;ke  one  great  eifort  for  the  general  destruction  of  the 
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settlements.  The  war  raj^ed  with  unexampled  fierceness 
for  more  than  a  year.  No  settlement  was  secure,  for, 
without  the  least  notice,  many  hundreds  of  savages  would 
fall  upon  a  defenceless  town,  and,  bv  murder  and  con- 
llagration,  the  work  of  destruction  would  be  soon  complete. 
The  desolations  of  the  war  were  most  severe  on  the  settle- 
ments in  Massachusetts.  Several  of  the  towns  on  Connecti- 
cut River,  and  manj  between  that  and  the  sea-coast,  were 
nearly  destroyed.  Many  others  severely  suffered.  All 
the  cruelties  of  savage  warfare  were  committed  with  the 
utmost  barbarity.  The  colonies  made  great  efforts  against 
the  enemy,  and  soon  obtained  some  signal  successes.  An 
army  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
attacked  a  very  strong  fort  of  the  Narragansets,  with  great 
gallantry,  and,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  loss,  carried  and 
destroyed  the  fort.  Previous  to  this  expedition,  a  general 
fast  was  observed  through  the  colonies.  In  the  spring  of 
1676,  in  a  great  number  of  the  conflicts,  the  colonial  troops 
were  almost  invariably  victorious.  Jealousies  arose  among 
the  different  tribes  of  the  savages,  and,  while  great  num- 
bers were  slain,  many  deserted  the  common  cause.  The 
death  of  Philip,  who  Avas  killed  in  August,  tenninated  the 
war.  The  29th  of  June,  1675,  was  observed  by  the 
colonies  as  a  public  fast  ,*  the  same  day  of  the  following 
year,  for  their  signal  successes  and  the  prospect  of  peace, 
was  observed  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving. 

After  the  Revolution  in  England  in  1G88,  war  commen- 
ced between  that  country  and  France,  in  which,  the  colo- 
nies of  New-England  and  New- Fork  were  great  suiierers. 
The  northern  Indians,  Supported  by  the  French  in  Canada, 
carried  on  a  furious  war  against  the  colonies  for  about  ten 
years.  The  principal  sufferings  were  endured  by  the 
settlements  in  the  District  of  Maine.  But  all  the  northern 
settlements  had  their  share.  The  war  was  concluded  in 
Europe  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  December,  1697  ;  and 
in  the  foHqwing  year,  it  generally  terminated  in  America, 
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The  internal  welfare  of  the  colonies,  their  civil,  moral, 
iiterarj,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  on  which,  all  the 
social  enjoyments  of  tlieraselves  and  their  posterity  pri- 
marily depended,  ever  engaged  the  chief  care  of  the  first 
Planters.  After  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  New- 
Haven,  the  several  colonics  finding,  from  their  dispersed 
situation,  and  their  respective  individual  weakness,  that 
they  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  enemies, 
and  in  danger  of  mutual  animosities  and  collisions,  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  a  general  confederation  for  their  com- 
mon protection  and  mutual  benefit.  This  important  object 
having  been  som.e  years  in  agitation,  in  May  1643,  Com^ 
missioners  frcm  the  respective  Colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New-PIaven,  with  great  har- 
mony and  mutual  condescension,  completed  and  signed 
the  articles  of  confederation.  In  the  introduction  they 
.declare  that  they  "  came  into  these  parts  of  America,  with 
one  and  the  same  end  and  aim,  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the 
^gospel  in  purity  and  peace.*'  The  stile  of  this  confedera- 
tion was  The  United  Colonies  of  New-England,  Each 
colony  appointed  two  Commissioners,  who  must  be  m.em- 
bers  of  some  of  the  churcljcs,  who  met  annually  in  one  of 
the  four  colonies  by  rotation.  By  these  Commissioners, 
all  objects  of  common  interest  to  the  colonies  were  consid- 
ered and  deterciined.  This  confederation  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  these  colonies,  as  it  maintained  internal 
peace,  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Indian  tribes,  to 
their  neiglibours  the  Dutch,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  tlie  French  in  Canada.  The  union  continued  more 
tlian  forty  years,  till  the  abrogation  of  the  charters  by 
James  II.  This  confederation  was  the  germ  of  our  pres- 
ent national  Constitution,  which  is  our  pride  and  our  safe- 

The  laws  which  were  enacted  by  the  respective  colo- 
nial legislatures,  were,  essentially,  of  a  similar  character, 
lor  laws  of  a  civil  nature,  the  laws  of  England  vrerc  their 
principal  guide  ;  for  those  which  respected  the  iat^-^rests  of 
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religion  and  morals,  the  Scriptures  were  their  general  stand- 
ard. In  many  instances,  thej  exhibited  great  judgment 
in  adapting  their  statutes  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  people.  All  their  laws  have  the  same  great  object 
in  view,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth.  Great  care  was  taken  to  establisli 
and  maintain  courts  of  justice  in  their  utmost  puritj,  and 
^vith  all  necessary  authority. 

In  1661,  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  son  of 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts^,  was  sent  to  England 
as  an  agent  for  the  colony,  and  returned  the  following 
year,  having  procured  according  to  the  petition  of  the 
people,  the  Connecticut  Charter.  This  charter  included 
in  its  prescribed  limits  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  and  in 
1663,  they  were  united  in  one  colony.  The  charter  of 
Massachusetts  having  been  resumed  by  James  II.  ;  a  new 
charter  was  granted  to  that  colony  in  1692,  which  inclu- 
iled  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fathers  of  New-Eng- 
land, forms  a  very  interesting  subject  of  attention,  as  the 
object  engaged  their  first  care  in  their  internal  concerns. 
In  their  ecclesiastical  regulations  they  walked  in  an  unbeat- 
en path,  tiiey  found  no  pattern  for  imitation  in  the  church- 
es of  modern  times.  Among  all  tlie  reformed  churches  in 
Europe,  there  were  none  of  such  a  structure  as  those  erect- 
ed by  our  venerable  fathers.  They  had  no  guide  but  the 
precepts  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and  their  own 
sound  discretion  ;  aided  by  the  light  of  the  holy  Comfort- 
er, whose  gracious  promised  assistance  they  continually 
implored.  In  the  constitution  of  all  the  churches  there 
was  a  characteristic  likeness.  The  principles  recognized 
by  the  church  of  Plymouth,  in  their  leading  features, 
were  embraced  by  the  whole.  Their  churcl?es  were 
purely  congregational,  holding  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  the  members  of  an  individual  church  ;  yet  they  were 
generally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a 
commune  vinculum,  some  common  bond  of  union,  possess- 
ing a  delegated  authority,  for  their  mutual  security  and 
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advantage.  The  expediency  of  the  association  of  miniS' 
iers,  and  the  consociation  of  churches,  was  earlj  perceiv- 
ed. These  measures  were  recommended  by  the  tirst  and 
most  eminent  divines,  and  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
led  to  theii'  gradual  adoption. 

As  it  has  ever  been  the  case  with  the  church  of  Christ 
on  earth,  in  its  imperfect  state,  the  churches  of  New- 
England  have  been  tried  with  errors  and  divisions.  In 
the  y^3T  1636,  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  respecta- 
ble man  in  Boston,  v.ho  came  to  New-En§land  about  three 
years  before,  made  great  disturbance  in  the  churches  of 
the  colony.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  mental  powers, 
of  a  high  spirit,  of  great  pride,  and  posse&sed  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  She  inculcated,  publicly,  a 
Tariety  of  religious  sentiments  of  a  high  antinomian  char- 
acter, making  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  hope  to  con- 
sist in  some  mternal  persuasion,  rather  than  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  precepts,  and  openly  inveighed  against  the 
most  of  the  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the  colony,  as 
maintaining  and  relying  upon  a  covenant  of  works.  Si-e 
was  strongly  countenanced  by  that  finished  demagogue 
Henry  V'ane,  who  was  governor  for  that  year,  and  who, 
had  he  continued  in  the  country,  would  have  endangered 
the  existence  of  the  colony.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  supported 
her  notions  by  appealing  to  special  reveiatior-s  and  extra- 
ordinary internal  ill  urn  i nations,  which  superseded  the  use 
of  argument,  and  detied  refutation.  Such  was  the  eifect 
of  these  opinions,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
mainlitlned,  that  all  the  settlements  were  in  a  commotion. 
In  1637,  a  general  council  of  tlie  ministers  and  m.essengers 
of  ihe  churches  convened  at  Cambridge,  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  prevailing  errors, 
and  restore  harmony  to  the  churclies.  Mr.  Hooker  of 
Hartford,  and  Mr.  Buikley  of  Concord  were  the  modera- 
tors. The  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  some  other 
errors  then  prevailing,  were  condemned  by  the  council, 
in  which  decision,  the  country  generally  acquiesced.  Mr. 
Davenport  arrived  at  Boston  about  the  time  of  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Synod,  and  afforded  important  assistance  in  their 
deliberations.  After  the  decisions  of  the  council,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  becaine  n-ore  obstinate,  and  her  errors  increas- 
ed. She  was  excomniunicated  from  the  church  at  Bos- 
ton ;  Mr.  HutcIiinsoD  removed  from  the  colon j,  and  his 
wife  came  to  a  miserable  end. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  the  churches  found  the  want  of  a  genera] 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  systemof  Church  Government, 
which  should  Be  generally  adopted  by  the  churches. 
Accordingly,  the  mmisters  and  delegates  of  the  several 
churches  m  Massachusetts,  Coimecticut.  and  New-Haven, 
assembled  at  Caml^ridge  in  1648,  and  Avilh  great  unanim- 
ity adopted  the  Confession  of  F^ith  recently  composed  by 
the  venerable  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  a 
form  of  Church-Government,  which  they  recommended 
to  the  legislature  and  to  tiie  churches.  Tlie-e  Avere  ap- 
proved and  adopted,  and  were,  for  majiy  years,  the  con- 
stitution of  tlie  New-England  churches.  This  order  of 
Church-Government  is  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Cambridge  Platform. 

When  the  first  planters  and  fathers  of  the  churches  had 
been  generally  removed  by  death,  the  strictness  of  prac- 
tice at  first  established,  became  a  subject  of  discussion. 
Some  wished  for  a  greater  latitude  in  the  enjoyment  of 
church  privileges,  while  others  inclined  to  adhere  to  the 
pure  principles  of  the  fathers.  These  difi'erences  of  sen- 
timent produced  debates  and  altercation,  which  considera- 
bly agitated  the  colonies.  At  the  desire  and  appointment 
of  the  General  Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
a  general  council  of  ministers  from  their  respective  colo- 
nies convened  at  Boston  in  1657,  and,  after  an  elaborate 
discussion,  gave  their  opinion  on  the  subjects  which  gen- 
erally engaged  the  attention  of  the  churches.  Their  de- 
cisions and  advice  were  approved  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments. In  1662,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
convened  a  general  Synod  of  their  churches,  whose  result 
was  conformable  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  1657, 
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The  council  and  Synod  approved  of  the  consociation  of 
churches,  and  recommended  the  practice  for  general  adop- 
tion. 

After  the  conclusion  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1676,  r 
risible  decay  of  morals,  and  a  decline  of  the  power  of  vi- 
.tal  religion  were  generally  observed,  and,  by  the  pious 
people,  greatly  lamented.  An  occasional  convention  of 
a  number  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts  desired  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  convene  a  Synod  to  take  these  things  into  se- 
rious consideration.  A  general  Synod  of  the  churches  in 
that  colony  was  accordingly  convened  in  1679,  and  gave 
en  elaborate  and  most  excellent  result  on  the  two  following 
questions,  proposed  by  the  General  Court  for  their  consid- 
eration. First,  TVhat  are  the  evils  rn'hich  have  provoked  the 
Lord  to  bring  his  judgments  on  New-ErigJoni  ?  Second, 
What  is  to  he  done  that  so  these  evils  may  be  reformed  / 
Their  result  was  productive  of  much  good.  This  Synod, 
at  their  second  meeting  in  1680,  after  approving  of  the 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  1648,  with  regard  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  form  of  Church-Government,  adopted  the 
Savoy  Confession,  with  some  small  variations,  which  is 
\ery  little  different  from  that  of  Westminster.  The  Sa- 
voy Confession  was  composed  by  an  assembly  of  the  con- 
;2;regational  churches  in  England,  about  the  year  1660, 
held  in  a  public  building  in  London  called  the  Savoy. 

About  the  year  1703,  proposals  were  made  in  Connect- 
icut for  a  meeting  of  a  general  Synod  of  the  churches, 
lor  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The 
subject  having  obtained  the  general  concurrence  of  public 
opinion,  the  General  Court,  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
tbe  measure,  directed  the  Associations  of  the  several  coun- 
ties to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  delegates,  to  be  at- 
tended by  messengers  from  their  respective  churches,  to 
eonyene  at  Saybrook,  for  the  performance  of  this  impor- 
tant service.  The  Convention  met  at  Saybrook,  Septem- 
ber, 1708,  consisting  of  twelve  ministers  and  four  messen- 
gers from  the  churches.  This  venerable  ecclesiastical 
Assembly  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  owned  by  th^ 
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Synod  of  Boston  in  1G80.  They  adopted  also  the  Heads 
ot"  Agreement,  which  were  formed  and  made  the  basis  of 
a  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
in  England,  1693.  The  convention  proceeded,  further, 
to  the  formation  of  certain  articles  for  the  connection  and 
regulation  of  the  churches  of  the  colony.  Having  comple- 
ted their  work,  it  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  die 
October  following,  and  received  their  public  and  cordial  ap- 
probation. This  production,  which  is  now  the  basis  of 
the  churches  of  this  State,  has  been  pronounced,  by  com- 
petent judges,  one  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
which  human  wisdom  has  formed. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  New-England, 
there  were  very  few  professing  Christians  in  the  colonies, 
who  differed  from  the  prevailing  denomination.  Of  Mas- 
sacbustts,  Mr  Hutchinson  observes,  '^  During  the  fifty  years 
the  charter  continued,  there  ^vere  very  few  instances  of 
any  society  of  Christians  differing,  professedly,  in  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  form  of  worship,  from  the  established 
churches.  The  number  of  Baptists  was  small.  The  Qua- 
kers came  over  in  small  parlies,  yet  they  were  never  nu- 
merous enough  to  form  a  society  of  any  consequence,  ex- 
cept upon  the  borders  of  Rhode-Island.  Nor  was  there 
any  Episcopal  church  in  any  part  of  the  colony  until  the 
charter  was  vacated."  According  to  Dr.  Trumbull,  the 
lollowins;  account  was  publicly  given  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  Connecticut  colony  in  1680.  "  Our  people 
in  this  colony,  are,  some  of  them,  strict  congregational 
men,  others,  more  large  congregational  men,  and  some 
moderate  presbyterians.  The  congregational  men  of  both 
sorts  are  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  in  the  colony. 
There  are  four  or  five  seventh-day  men  and  about  so  ma- 
ny more  Quakers. — Great  care  is  taken  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  in  the  Christian  'religion,  by  ministers  cat- 
echising of  them  and  preaching  to  them  twice  every  sab- 
bath-day, and,  sometimes,  on  lecture  days  ;  and  by  mas- 
ters of  families  instructing  and  catechising  their  children 
and  servants,  vdiidi  they  are  required  to  do  by  law.     In 
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our  corporation  are  tn'enty-six  towns,  and  twenty-one 
churches.  There  is  in  every  town  in  the  colony  a  settled 
minister,  except  in  two  towns  newly  begun."  Our  ven- 
erable historian  observes,  "  There  was  about  one  minis- 
ter, upon  an  average,  to  every  four  hundred  and  sixty 
|Hii^iOiis,  or  to  about  ninety  fomilieB." 
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J.  HAT  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  venerable  founders  of  the  New-England  Colonies,  it  is 
ijecessary  for  us  to  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  those  in- 
dividuals, vvhose  virtues  and  services  rendered  them  con- 
spicuous, than  can  be  taken  from  a  general  history  of 
events.  Though  sensible  that  the  task  is  arduous,  and 
the  subject  worthy  of  the  labours  of  the  ablest  Biographer; 
under  the  persuasion  that  some  account  of  the  characters 
of  those  great  and  good  men,  whom  we  love  to  denominate 
cur  forefathers,  will  be  acceptable  to  my  readers,  the  work 
will  be  attempted. 

Of  the  early  settlements  of  New-England,  the  Colony 
of  Plymouth,  the  first  in  standing,  led  the  way  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  most  important  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. The  fathers  of  that  colony,  therefore,  for  their 
zeal  and  indefatigable  labours,  will  always  be  held  in  the 
most  grateful  remembrance  ;  ^vhile  their  practical  wisdom 
and  rational  piety  can  never  cease  to  be  revered.  The 
eminent  characters  of  that  colony,  may,  very  justly,  be 
the  subject  of  our  first  attention. 

The  most  distinguished  person  of  that  extraordinary 
company,  who  made  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  azid 
commenced  the  first  colony  which  in  its  early  state  had 
the  appearance  of  permanency,  within  the  present  limit3 
of  the  United  States,  was  their  venerable  minister,  the 
Her.  John  Robinson.     Tlirough  the  interesting  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  about  twenty  years,  he  was  their  leader,  tlieir 
shield,  and  the  only  common  bond  Avhich  gave  a  unity  to 
all  their  pursuits. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  the  east  of  England,  about 
the  year  1575.  Possessed  of  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind,  under  the  advantages  of  a  liber?;!  education,  he  made 
an  early  and  distinguished  progress  in  tho::e  branches  of 
sxience  which  were  the  principal  subject-  of  learning  in 
that  day.  Having  been  early  inducted  into  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  he  app/lied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  constitution  and  char- 
acter of  the  national  church.  Of  that  church  he  was  a 
member,  having  receivcid  episcopal  ordination,  and  was 
settled  over  a  small  congregation  near  Yarmouth.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  about  the  time  when 
the  debates  between  ihe  advocates  of  high  episcopacy  and 
llie  Puritans,  managed  by  those  able  champions  Wliitgift 
and  Cartwrie;ht,  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vjgour. 
The  minds  of  all  men  were  affected  with  those  discussions, 
and  such  as  were  ot  an  inquisitive  turn,  necessarily  exam- 
ined the  subjects  which  so  greatly  agitated  the  nation. 
From  a  careful  attention  to  the  existing  order  of  the  reli- 
gious establisliment,  Mr.  Robinson  became  convinced  that 
many  of  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
unsupported  by  divine  precept,  and  inconsitent  with  the 
word  of  God.  Finding  that  rites  of  human  invention  were 
maintained  and  enforced  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  any 
of  the  ex-;^ress  precepts  or  ordinances  of  Christ,  that  he 
was  denied  the  privilce;e  oi  conscientious  om.ission  of 
forms  and  cere'nonies  confessedly  unessential,  Mr.  Robin- 
son aetermined,  at  the  hazard  of  all  temporal  good,  to 
separate  from  llie  established  church. 

About  the  year  1 580,  a  sect  of  violent  separatists  arose 
in  Fngland,  the  principal  leader  of  whom,  was  Robert 
Brown,  from  wiw)i!^  the  sect  was  denominated  Brownists. 
These  absolutely  disowned  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
church  of  Christ,  and  held  it  to  be  unlawful  to  hold  any 
com^nuJLiion  with  that  cluu'ch.     Mr.  Robinson,  on  a  dis- 
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eover/of  the  nii  iierous  factitious  rites  which  were  imjwsed 
by  the  church,  of  the  arbitrary  measures  an<i  high  usurpa- 
tions of  the  liierarchy,  foil  into  the  same  mistaken  senti- 
ments, antl  connected  himscif  with  the  Brownists.  Tiie 
sentiments  which  he  embraced  and  publicly  maintained, 
wenJ  generally  adopted  by  his  congregation.  Enh"'ditened 
by  his  luminous  mind,  allured  hy  his  ardent  piety,  attach- 
ed by  his  unfeined  worth,  the  congregation  ever  adhered 
j|  to  their  faithful,  beloved  pastor.  Mr.  Robinson  published 
it/  some  small  tracts  in  \  indication  of  the  lav.-fulness  of  sepa- 
ration, and  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  Many  of  the  Brownists,  un- 
able to  endure  the  persecuting  zeal  of  Archbishop  \Vliit- 
gift  and  his  successor  Bancroft,  fled  to  flolland  and  set  up 
several  churches.  Those  churches,  enjoyed  the  labours  of 
several  excellent  divines,  whose  names  are  still  eminent 
in  the  departments  of  divinity  and  science. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  people  made  many  efforts  to  en- 
joy and  perform  the  pure  worship  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  in  a  private  manner,  without  giving  offence  to  those 
who  sought  to  enforce  a  general  uniformity.  But  the  zeal 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  vigilance  of  the  pursui- 
vants rendering  this  impracticable,  they  wer©  compelled  to 
look  for  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries.  The  removal  of 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  congregation  to  Amsterdam,  in  the 
year  1607  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  to  Leydeu,  has 
been  particularly  described. 

]\Ir.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  an  independent  mind,  who 
made  truth  and  duty  his  great  objects  of  pursuit,  and  was 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  prejudices  of  a  sect.  On  a 
niore  near  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Brownjsts  than  he  could  obtain  in  his  native  coun- 
try, aided  by  the  light  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  an  in- 
tercourse with  some  eminent  Puritan  divines,  he  became 
sensible  of  the  unreasonable  bigotry  and  many  errors  of 
the  L»rownists,  and  undertook  to  effect  a  reformation  in 
their  sentiments  and  churches.  In  this  important  under- 
taking, he  was  eminently  successful.  Many  of  the  Brown- 
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ists   gradually  caine  into    his  sentiments,   and,  that  they 
might  be  distinguished  from  those  who  tenaciously  adhered 
to  the  sentiments  of  Brown,  and  went  even  greater  lengths 
in   error,   they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendenis.     The  leading  principles  on  which  Mr.  Robin- 
son's, church  in   Leyden   was  established,   were  these  : — 
They  acknowledged  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  contain  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  they  held  that,   that   was   a  true  church  of  Christ,    ^ 
and,  as  such,  to  be  venerated  and  esteemed  ;  that  every    W 
individual  church  had  received  authority  from   Christ  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges,  to  exercise  all  the  rights,  which 
he  has  appointed  for  his  visible  people  ;  and  that  such  a 
church  is  not  amenable  to  any  external  or  superiour  eccle- 
siastical authority.     They  held  a  cordial  communion  with 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Holland,   with  the  churches  of 
Geneva,  with  the  French  Protestants  who  were  regulated 
by  the  Walloon  Confession,  and  with  the  most  of  the  Re- 
l()rmed  churches,   they  agreed  in  the  essential  principles 
of  doctrine  and  practice.     They  held  it  lawful  to  unite 
with  the  Church  of  England  in  Christian  intercourse  and 
divine  worship,  but  not  to  commune  with  them,   in  their 
then  existing  state,  in  sealing  ordinances.    This  statement 
is  made  from  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  general  account 
of  that  first  Independent  church,  drawn  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
with  great  ability  and  learning,  and  published  at  Leyden 
in  latin,  in   the  year  1619.     It   is   entitled  An  Apology 
for  the  English  exiles  who  are  vulgarly  called  Brownists. 
^In  this  Comession  it  is  stated,   "  We  hold  the  Reformed 
Churches  to  be   true  and  genuine,  we  profess  communion 
cwith  them  in  the  sacram.ents  of  God,  and,  as  far  as  we 
■are  able,  cultivate   their   fellowship."     Dr.  Mosheim  ob- 
serves,  "  Instead  of  differing  from  all  other  Christian  so- 
cieties,  it  may  rather  be  said  of  the  Independents,  that 
Ahey  were  perfectly  agreed  w^th  by  far  the  greatest  part^^ 
of  the  RefonEcd   churches."     The   religious   sentiments, 
in  doctrine   and  practice,   which  w^ere   received  by  Mr. 
■Robinson's  church  at  Lcvden,  under  the  instruction  of  that 
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great  man,  and  afterwards  brought  to  America,  were  re^ 
markably  coincident  with  those  which  have  since  been  so 
ably  vindicated  by  Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  incomparable  Sys- 
tem ;  a  w^ork  w4iich  will  be  admired  in  the  latest  periods 
of  the  church,  not\vithstanding  the  censures  it  now  re- 
ceives from  many  by  whom  it  w  as  never  read.  The  sen- 
timents of  Mr.  Robinson  w^hich  have  been  mentioned, 
which  w^ere  adopted  by  his  people,  afford  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  an  extraordinary  remark  of  that  acute  historian 
Mr.  Hume.  He  says,  of  the  Independents,  "  Of  all  Chris- 
tian sects  this  was  the  first,  which  during  its  prosperity, 
as  well  as  its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of 
toleration." 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Robinson  removed  to  Leyden,  thq 
celebrated  Arrainius  was  professor  of  divinity  in  the  em- 
inent university  of  that  city,  and  publicly  inculcated  his 
peculiar  religious  sentiments.  After  his  death  in  1609, 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  divinity  chair  by  Episcopius, 
ivho  maintained  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  predeces- 
sor with  sreat  ability  and  leamincr.  An  occurrence  du- 
ring,  bis  professorate,  deserves  a  particular  mention  in  this 
place.  It  is  related  in  an  historical  tract  of  Governor 
Bradford.  "  Episcopius,  the  Armenian  professor,  put 
forth  his  best  strength  and  set  forth  sundry  theses,  which 
by  public  dispute  he  would  defend  against  all  men.  Now, 
Poliander,  the  other  professor,  and  the  chief  preachers  of 
the  city  desired  Mr.  Robinson  to  disp'dte  against  him  ; 
but  he  was  loth,  being  a  stranger  :  yet  the  other  did  im- 
portune him  and  told  him  that  such  was  the  abilities  and 
^nimbleness  of  the  adversary  that  the  truth  would  suffer  if 
he  did  not  help  them ;  so  that  he  condescended  and  prepared 
himself  against  the  time,  and  when  the  dixy  cam.e,  the 
Lord  did  so  help  him  to  defend  the  truth  and  foil  his  ad- 
versary as  he  put  him  to  an  apparent  nonplus  in  this  great 
and  public  audience,  and  50  he  did  a  second  and  a  third" 
time  upon  such  like  occasions,  which  procured  him  much 
honour  and  respect." 
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BIr.  Ro}3inson  appears  to  have  had  no  less  influence  witlf 
his  people  in  the  regulation  of  their  inorai  conduct,  than  in 
the  direction  of  their  religious  sentiments.  A  little  pre- 
vious to  their  removal  to  America,  the  Magistrates  of  the 
ritj  of  Levden,  in  a  public  address  to  the  members  of  the 
French  church  in  that  city,  observe,  "  These  English  have 
jived  among  us  these  twelve  years,  and  yet  we  never  had 
any  suit  or  accusation  come  against  any  of  them  ;  but  your 
jStrifes  and  quarrels  are  continual." 

The  plan  of  a  removal  to  America,  projected  by  the 
congregation  at  Levden,  met  v»'ith  the  cordial  approbation 
of  their  revered  Pastor.  He  considered  the  reasons  for  a 
removal  sufficient,  and  resolved  to  accompany  his  beloved 
fiock  to  the  western  v/ilderness.  After  attending  to  the 
riature  of  the  necessary  preparations,  it  was  found  that  th« 
whole  company  could  not  remove  at  one  time,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Pastor  should  attend  the  greater  number. 
JiX  \he  time  of  the  first  emigration,  the  greater  number  re- 
mained in  Holland,  with  whom  Mr.  Robinson  continued. 
He  remained,  however,  in  the  full  expectation  of  removing 
with  the  residue  of  his  people,  to  America.  Tliis  confident 
expectation  v/as  never  relinquished  till  his  death. 

P/hen  the  first  emigrants  v/ere  prepared  for  their  em- 
barkation, the  congregation  observed,  with  great  solemni- 
ty, a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  After  preaching  from 
Ezra  viii.  21.  ]\Ir.  Robinson  addressed  the  adventurers 
in  the  following  manner  : 

*'  Brethren, 

"  We  are  now  quickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
v/hether  I  may  ever  live  to  see  your  faces  on  earth  any 
more,  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows  ;  but  whether  the 
Lord  has  appointed,  that  or  no,  I  charge  you  before  God 
and  his  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  roe  no  farther  thau 
vou  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instru- 
ment of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  A\cre  to 
receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry  ;  for  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth' out  of 
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his  holy  word.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail 
the  coiidiiion  of  the  Reibrmed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a 
period  in  religion,  and  w  ill  go  at  present  no  farther  than  the 
instruments  of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot 
be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw  ;  whatever  part 
of  his  will  our  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will  rather 
die  than  embrace  it  ;  and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick 
fast  where  they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who 
vet  saw  not  all  thin2:s. 

"  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented,  for  though  they 
were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they 
penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  but  were 
they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further 
light  as  that  which  they  first  received.  1  beesech  you  re- 
member, it  is  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,  that  you 
be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to 
you  from  the  written  word  of  God.  Remember  that,  and 
every  other  article  of  your  sacred  covenant.  But  I  must 
herevvithall  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive  as 
truth,  examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  other 
scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it  ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of 
such  thick  anti-christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of 
knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once. 

"  I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and  shake 
off  the  name  of  Brownist  ;  it  is  a  mere  nick-name,  and  a 
brand  for  the  making  religion,  and  the  professors  of  it,  odious 
to  the  Christian  world.*  Unto  this  end,  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad,  if  some  godly  minister  would  go  with  you, 
or  come  to  you,  before  you  can  have  any  company.  For 
there  will  be  no  difference  between  the  unconform.able 
ministers  of  England  and  you,  v/hen  you  come  to  the 
practice  of  evangelical  ordinances  out  of  the  Kingdom. 
And  I  w^ould  wish  you,   by  all  means,  to  close  with  the 

*  Had  Judge  Marshall  been  favoured  with  sufficient  time 
for  the  compilation  of  his  History,  he  would  not  have  stated 
that  the  first  settlers  of  Pi v  mouth  were  Broivnists. 
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godly  people  of  England  ;  study  union  with  them  in  all 
things,  wherein  you  can  have  it  without  sin,  rather  thail- 
in  the  least  measure  to  affect  a  division  or  sepamtion  from 
them.  Neither  would  I  have  you  loth  to  take  another 
Pastor  beside  myself  ;  inasmuch  as  a  flock  that  hath  two 
Shepherds,  is  not  thereby  endangered,  but  secured."  This 
judicious  address  was  closed  with  a  most  affectionate 
farev/ell. 

The  company  who  were  to  sail  for  America,  being 
composed  of  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation,  Mr. 
Robinson  and  their  elder  brethren  accompanied  them  to 
Delfthaven,  where  they  embarked,  July  2d,  1620.  Hav* 
ing  spent  the  preceding  night  in  Christian  converse  and 
social  worship,  in  the  morning,  after  exchanging  the  en- 
dearments of  a  mutual  affection,  which  nothing  less  tlian 
common  sufferings  in  a  strange  land  could  have  produced; 
the  beloved  Pastor  kneeled  down  on  the  sea-shore,  and, 
with  a  fervent  prayer,  committed  the  adventurers  to  the 
care  and  mercy  of  heaven.  The  pilgrims  stepped  on 
board,  he  gave  them  his  blessing, — that  voice  to  which 
they  had  always  listened  with  delight,  they  were  not  to 
hear  again,  till  tliey  hear  it  in  the  heavenly  praises  of  re- 
deeming love. 

The  emigrants  were  to  make  some  stay  in  Englandy 
before  their  final  departure  for  the  western  continent. 
After  they  had  sailed  from  Holland,  BIr.  Robinson  wrote 
and  sent  to  them  a  most  affectionate  and  judicious  pastor- 
al letter,  which  was  preserved  by  them  with  the  tenderest 
remembrance,  and  was  of  great  benefit  to  them  through 
the  residue  of  their  li^es.  In  this,  he  counselled  them, 
above  all  things  else  to  make  their  peace  with  God  and  their 
own  consciences,  hy  a  sincere  repentance  of  all  sin,  and  a 
life  of  faithful  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.  As  the 
next  most  important  duty,  he  exhorted  thera  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  To  be  very  cautious  of  giving 
offence,  and  equally  cautious  of  indulging  an  irritable  tem- 
per, whereby  they  would  be  liable  to  take  oleiice  from 
others.      He  observes,  "  In  my  own  experience,  few  of 
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none  have  been  found  that  sooner  give  offeiitce,  than  tliose 
that  easily  take  it ;  neither  have  thej  ever  proved  sound 
and  profitable  members  of  society,  who  have  nourished 
this  touchy  humour."  He  v,arns  them,  v/ith  great  ear- 
nestness, against  the  indulgence  of  a  private  selfish  spirit, 
whereby  any  one  should  be  seeking,  exclusively,  his  own 
personal  interest.  Pie  reminds  them  that  they  are  the 
house  of  God,  and  cr.utions  them  not  to  be  shaken  with 
unprofitable  novelties  and  innovations. 

For  a  few  succeeding  years,  Mr.  Robinson  continued 
with  the  part  of  his  congregation  remaining  in  Hoiland; 
enjoying  the  utmost  confidence  of  his  own  people,  and  ris* 
ing,  continually  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  to  whom 
he  was  knov/n.  In  1621,  and  1623,  small  companies  of 
emigrants  removed  from  the  congregation  to  join  their 
friends  in  Plymouth,  So  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  emigration  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
company,  by  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  who 
liked  not  the  religious 'sentiments  of  the  Puritans,  that 
their  removal,  the  object  of  their  earnest  and  constant 
hope,  was  delayed  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1625,  the  providence  of  God  cast  a  sudden 
gloom  upon  all  their  prospects,  by  removing  their  beloved 
Pastor  to  his  eternal  rest.  This  event,  which  threw  the 
Company  in  both  continents  into  the  deepest  mourning', 
was  communicated  to  Plymouth  in  a  letter  from  Leyden, 
of  which  the  following  in  an  extract :  *'  It  has  pleased  the 
Lord  to  take  out  of  this  vale  of  tears,  your  and  our  loving 
pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  He  fell  sick,  Saturday  morning, 
Feb.  22d,  next  day  taught  us  twice,  on  the  week  grew 
weaker  every  day,  feeling  little  or  no  sensibk  pain  to  the 
last.  Departed  this  life  the  first  of  March.  Had  a  con- 
tinual ague.  All  his  friends  came  freely  to  him.  And  if 
prayers,  tears  or  means  could  have  saved  his  life,  he  had 
not  gone  hence.  We  will  still  hold  close  in  peace,  wish- 
ing that  you  and  Ave  Avere  together."  He  died  in  the' fif- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  great  dignity  of  mamiers, 
of  a  very  grave  deportn\ent,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  soiemn  piety  wiiich  was  characteristic  of  the 
distinguished  Puritans  of  his  time.  He  had  a  singular 
talent  at  securing  the  affections  and  commanding  the 
minds  of  men.  Very  few  of  his  friends  or  foHowers  ever 
forsook  him,  for  every  additional  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter increased  their  attachment  and  confidence.  Such  was 
his  acquaintance  with  the  human  character  and  such  his 
knowledge  of  truth,  that  he  seldom  failed  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes.  He  possessed  the  rarest  talent 
in  polemical  writers,  a  candour  of  mind,  which  always 
bowed  to  the  force  of  truth.  Sensible  of  his  ov/n  imper- 
fections, he  believed  that  much  additional  light  respecting 
divine  truth  remained  in  the  sacred  volume,  to  be  sought 
out  hereafter,  by  those  that  fear  the  Lord.  1  apprehend 
that  the  history  of  the  church  furnishes  not  another  in- 
stance in  which  the  founder  of  an  extensive  religious  de- 
nomination has  delivered  such  sentiments  as  we  have  in 
Mr.  Robinson's  farevrell  address  to  the  emigrants  for  A- 
merica.  He  requires  Ihem  not  to  make  his  opinions  their 
.standard,  but  to  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  truth 
which  God  in  his  mercy  should  lay  before  them.  And 
expresses  his  confidence  that  much  remains  to  be  exhib- 
ited. 

A  certain  Mr.  Jacob,  an  English  divine,  compelled  like 
many  others  to  leave  his  own  country,  after  residing  sev- 
eral years  in  Holland,  fully  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  returned  to  England  in  1616,  and  established 
the  first  independent  church  in  that  country.  In  a  few 
years,  ihey  increased  to  a  great  number.  The  venerable 
Synod  who  composed  the  Savoy  Confession  in  1658, 
which  has  since  been  acknowledged  by  conventions  of 
the  churches  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  were  In- 
dependents. 

An  English  historian,  Avho  was  a  great  enemy  to  all  Non- 
conformists, observes,  "  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  ex-. 
cellent  parts,  and  the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest 
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spirit  tbat  ever  S(5parated  from  the  Church  of  England." 
The  apologies  he  wrote  were  very  handsoiiie.  By  his 
connection  with  Dr.  Ames  and  i\Ir.  Parker,  he  was  brought 
to  a  greater  moderation  than  he  at  first  expressed.  He 
ruined  the  rigid  separation  by  allowing  the  lawfulness  of 
comouiJiing  with  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Avord  and 
prayer,  though  not  in  the  sacraments  and  discipline.* 

Such  was  the  m.an,  who  under  God,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  eldest  church  in  the  United  States, 

The  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  ^vas 
Mr.  John  Carver.  During  the  period  of  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  congregation  at  Lejden,  Mr. 
Carver  was  much  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  piety  ; 
and  for  his  activity,  zeal,  and  fidelity  in  the  service  of  the 
company.  In  early^  life,  his  heart  was,  apparently,  sanc- 
tified by  the  grace  of  God,  which  was  evinced  by  a  life 
faithfully  devoted  to  the  service  of  tlie  Redeemer.  He 
possessed  a  grave  rather  than  an  ar^ient  temper,  yet  he 
deliberately  embraced  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, and  resolv'edto  Submit  to  the  privations  ^f  v.oridly 
good,  rather  than  neglect  or  abuse  the  rcligion'^of  a  divine 
Saviour,  by  being  subject  to  ordinances^  after  the  cmnmand- 
uiients  a,id  doctrLies  of  men.  He  rejoiced  in  the  privileges 
of  a  British  subject,  and  remembered  v.ith  humble  grati- 

*  Dr.  Ames,  here  mentioned,  was  the  celebrated  Profes^ 
soi'  at  the  University  of  Franequer»  and  author  of  the  Me- 
dulla Theologix.  He  was  one  that  fled  from  the  (>ersecuticn 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  found  an  honourable  asylum  in 
Holland.  His  friendship  was  of  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, as  he  helped  to  convince  him  cf  the  errors  of  the  Brown- 
ists,  and  afforded  him  much  assistance  in  establishing  the  or- 
der of  the  lieyden  church.  He  intended  to  have  remo^'ed  to 
America,  but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  took  place  in 
1633.  Hiswidow  and  children  removed  to  New-England,  and 
brought  his  library,  wh^ch  was  of  great  value.  He  possessed 
a  veiy  acute  mind  and  extensile  learning,  and  was  one  of 
the  ablest  ministers  of  his  lime  in  opposition  to  die  senti- 
ments of  the  Arminians.  A  lineal  dependent  hCcn  him,  was 
timt  great  ornament  of  our  countrj-,  the  late  Fisher  Ames* 
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tude  the  great  tilings  which  God  had  done  for  his  church 
in  his  native  land,  in  delivering  it  from  the  bondage  of 
papal  superstition  and  tyranny.  Yet  perceiving  that  the 
national  church,  pertinaciously,  retained  errors,  after  tber 
had  been  most  clearly  pointed  out  by  affectionate  and 
faithful  friends  ;  that  it  persisted  in  enforcing,  by  penal 
sanctions,  rites  of  human  prescription,  unwarranted,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  it  would  allow 
no  indulgence  to  those  who  begged  an  exemption  from 
those  burdensome  services,  while  they  Avould  accord  with 
all  essential  ordinances  ;  he  felt  himself  called,  in  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  to  bear  a  temperate  testimony  against 
such  impositions,  and  to  exercise  those  rights  which  Christ 
has  given  to  all  his  people.  Mindful  of  the  high  precept. 
Stand  fast  hi  the  liberty  wherezrith  Christ  has  made  usfree^ 
and  be  not  etUangled  again  TSinth  the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  and 
knowing  that  to  this  no  human  authority  was  paramount  ; 
believing  that  many  of  the  ordinances  to  which  his  obedi- 
ence was  required  were  an  abridgment  of  this  liberly,  be 
felt  authorized  and  bound  to  follow  Christ  alone.  Thus 
he  became  one  of  tlie  pillars,  one  of  the  nio^it  able  and 
faithful  supporters  of  Mr.  Robinson's  church. 

Mr.  Carver  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Leydcn,  and 
retained  the  ofBce  after  his  removal  to  America.  As  an 
officer  in  the  church,  by  his  clear  understanding,  his  sound 
judgment,  his  exemplary  character,  he  possessed  much  in- 
fluence, and  was  eminently  useful  in  the  performance  of 
bis  many  important  duties.  When  we  contemplate  this 
little  church,  standing, alone  in  the  Christian  world,  with 
no  friends  or  sister  churches  for  its  support,  without  the 
enjoyment  cf  any  ecclesiastical  constitution,  without  any 
ancient  and  established  usages  for  their  regulation,  the 
passions  of  individuals  highly  excited  by  oppression  ; 
while  we  adore  the  merciful  care  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  in  preserving  them  from  ruin,  we  cannot  but  admire 
tlie  wisdom,  the  prudence,  the  moderaticn,  of  the  officers 
;and.  influential  members,  by  whose  instrumentality  tliey 
were  thus  presen  ed,  and  led  to  such  an  eminent  purity  of 
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gospel  order.  The  experience  of  two  centuries  has  dis- 
covered no  material  defects  in  the  system  which  they 
established.  And  no  churches  in  the  Christian  world,  ac- 
cording to  their  number,  have,  more  eminently,  enjoyed 
the  divine  blessing,  than  those  which  have  been  regulated 
according  to  their  model. 

When  the  congregation  at  Leyden  had  become  generally 
disposed  to  a  removal  from  Holland,  Mr.  Carver  and  Mr. 
Cushman  were  deputed  to  make  application  to  the  Virgin- 
ia Company  in  England,  for  some  lands  within  their  Pat- 
ent, for  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  On  account  of  the 
many  prejudices  existing  in  England  against  this  congrega- 
tion, their  first  application  was  unsuccessful.  The  year 
following,  1619,  they  obtained  the  grant.  Mr.  Carver^ 
for  his  education,  his  discretion,  his  gravity  of  manners, 
and  his  activity  in  the  business  of  the  emigration,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  adventurers  as  the  proper  person  for 
their  chief  magistrate,  before  their  departure  from  Holland. 

Tlie  emigrants  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod, 
Nov.  9th,  1620.  A  political  compact,  which  was  their 
civil  constitution  for  many  years,  was  soon  formed,  and, 
on  the  eleventh  of  that  month,  was  signed  by  forty-one 
persons,  all  the  males  who  were  of  age.  Mr.  Carver  is 
the  first  signer,  and  immediately  after,  was  unanimously 
chosen  Governor.  No  other  magistrate  was  appointed. 
In  the  perils  and  distresses  of  the  succeeding  winter,  all 
that  could  be  done  by  the  benevolent  man,  by  the  Illustri- 
ous patriot,  by  the  exemplary  Christian,  v/as  performed 
by  Mr.  Carver,  to  support  the  settlers  under  their  accumu- 
lated sufferings,  to  preserve  them  from  despondency,  to 
provide  every  practical  relief,  and  to  preserve  the  colony 
from  ruin.  He  cheerfully  submitted  to  an  equal  share  of 
privation  and  labour,  afforded  every  possible  assistance  to 
the  sick,  counselled  the  dying,  and  comforted  the  mourn- 
ful survivers  ;  his  serene  countenance  inspired  confidence 
in  every  beholder,  his  humble  submission  directed  all  souls 
to  God.  During  the  most  of  the  period  of  the  raging  sick- 
ness, in.which  one  half  of  the  whole iGumber  died,  Gov. 
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Carver  cdjojtJ  good  health,  and  was  able  fo  discharge  the 
important  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

'i  he  Governor  having  been  informed  that  Massasoit,  a 
pov/erfui  Indian  Sachem,  not  far  distant  from  the  planta- 
tion, was  amicablj  disposed  towards  the  settlement,  sent 
him  a  message,  inviting  him  to  an  interview  at  Plymouth. 
He  accordingly  came  with  great  state,  attended  by  a  nu- 
jnerous  train,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  halted  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town.  The  Governor,  attended  by  a  file  of 
armed  men,  advanced  to  meet  the  royal  savage,  and  after 
much  ceremony,  they  proceeded  to  a  friendly  interview. 
The  Colony,  very  pro\"idenfiaIly,  were  provided  with  an 
Indian  interpreter.  After  partaking  of  an  entertainment 
provided  for  that  purpose,  "  they  entered  into  a  perpetual 
league  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  mutual  defence.'' 
The  natives  manifested  the  hisjhest  satisfaction  at  the 
scene.  It  was  an  event  of  uncommon  interest,  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  colony  depended  on  the  issue.  This  treaty 
was  maintained  inviolably  by  Massasoit  till  his  death  ; 
and  was  the  ibundation  of  that  peculiar  harmony  which 
long  subsisted  between  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  na- 
tives. 

The  negociation  of  this  important  treaty  was  the  last 
public  service  performed  by  their  worthy  Governor.  On 
the  fifth  of  April  1621,  after  a  short  illness,  a  mysterious 
providence  removed  him  from  the  afflicted  colony,  whose 
cup  of  sorrows  now  was  full,  removed  him  to  the  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  low  state  of  the  colony,  they  gave  their  lamented 
Governor  all  the  funeral  honours  which  were  in  their  power 
to  bestow  :  the  men  were  under  arms,  and  fired  several 
voileys  over  ;  ii  grave. 

Mr.  Carvet  wis  a  man  of  singular  piety,  of  great  forti- 
tude and  public  s])iiit ;  grave  in  his  manners,  yet,  open, 
condescending,  and.  affectionate.  He  possessed  a  good 
estate,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  colony.  As  sl  magistrate,  he  was  firm,  upright,  and 
watcUful ;  as  a  Christian,  humble  and  exemplary.    By  his 
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firtues,  he  was  endeared  to  all  his  acquaintance,  but  es- 
pecially, to  the  infant  colony  of  which  he  was  a  most  dis- 
tinguished ornament  and  support.  By  the  removal  of  such 
pillars,  God  taught  olir  venerable  fathers  that  his  own  al- 
mighty arm,  and  that  alone,  must  "  sustain  the  children  of 
his  love." 

Mr.  Carver's  wife,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  piety » 
overcome  with  grief,  died  about  six  weeks  after  her  hus- 
band. His  posterity  have  been  numerous  and  respectable 
iii  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  distinguished  for  health  and 
longevity.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  county  of  Plymouth 
now  bears  his  name. 


SECTION  II. 

X?FE  OF  GOVERNOR    BRADFORD.. ..LIFE    OF    GOViIrXOR 
ENDICOT. 

The  infant  colony  of  Plymouth,  after  the  decease  of  their 
i^.rst  Governor,  the  worthy  Mr.  Carver,  in  the  sprint-  of 
tlie  year  1621,  mianimously,  elected  Mr.  William  Brad- 
ford to  be  their  chief  Magistrate.  The  reflection  often 
occurs  to  every  attentive  reader  of  history,  that  God,  in 
his  mfinite  wisdom,  always  provides  illustrious  characters, 
endued  with  all  requisite  qualifications,  tor  the  performance 
of  the  extraordinary  services,  which,  in  bis  holy  provi- 
dence, he  designs  to  accomplish.  This  thought  is  forci- 
bly illustrated  in  the  characters  of  Julius  Ceesar,  Column 
bus,  Luther,  Washington,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  emi- 
nent actors  in  human  affairs.  In  the  character  of  the  man 
whose  life  is  now  to  be  given,  though  his  sphere  of  action 
was  less  extensive  tlim  that  of  most  of  the  heroes  of  histo- 
ry, we  discover,  no  less  clearly,  the  special  operations  of 
iJivme  Providence,  in  providing  those  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions which  were  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  which  he  was  called  to  perform.     And  as  every 
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mind  enlightened  witli  revealed  truth,  will  contemplate  all 
human  characters  as  acting  in  connection  with  the  interests 
<?f  the  church  of  God,  many  of  the  fathers  of  New-Eng- 
land will  be  considered  as  occupying  more  important  pla- 
ces, than  many  of  the  long-laboured  subjects  of  historic 
eulogy.  The  conquerors  of  the  world  have  aided  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  by  destroying  its  ene- 
mies :  but  its  humble,  faithful  friends  have  ever  stood  as 
pillars  in  the  temple  of  God. 

ISIr.  Bradford  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  emi- 
nent instrument  in  divine  Providence,  of  establishing  and 
preserving  the  first  colony  of  New-England,  and  the  first 
church  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  native  of  York- 
shire in  England,  born  in  the  year  ]588.  In  that  part  of 
England,  the  people  were  at  that  time,  exceedingly  des- 
titute of  religious  instruction,  and  the  Scriptures  were 
scarcely  known  among  them.  Just  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  Romish  imposture,  the  practical  effects  of  the 
Reibrmation  had  scarcely  begun  to  appear.  Mr.  Bradford 
descended  from  a  respectable  ancestry,  who  had  long  been 
employed  in  the  business  of  husbandry.  He  enjoyed  a 
competent  inheritance  from  his  parents,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  death,  fell  to  him  in  his  childhood.  The 
care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  grand-parents  ; 
and  after  their  death,  upon  his  uncles.  At  an  early  age, 
a  lung  and  severe  sickness  had  the  efifect  of  turning  his 
mind  to  the  truths  of  religion.  At  the  age  of  tv^elve 
years,  by  a  divine  blessing  on  a  careful  reading  of  the 
Sciiptures,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
teality  of  divine  things,  and,  under  the  faithful  ministry 
of  the  pious  Mr.  Clifton,  he  became,  apparently,  a  sub- 
ject of  divine  grace.  At  this  time,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion witlj  a  number  of  pious  people  who  were  called  Pro- 
fessors. These  were  Puritans,  Vvho  found  the  ordinary 
fprajs  of  the  religious  establishment  unsatisfying  to  an  ar- 
>d^nt  piety,  who  held  private  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
^ip,  and  iniprcvement,  but  weie  the  subjects  of  strcaig 
]^(^)ulat  odium.     Naturally  of  a  studious  tuni,  Mr.  Brad- 
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ford,  ih  his  youth,  applied  himself  to  a  serious  investisfa- 
tion  of  the  order  and  practices  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment, carefully  comparing  its  various  ordinances  with  the 
word  of  God.  From  a  deliberate  and  prayerful  atlentioa 
to  this  subject,  he  became  convinced  of  his  duty  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  established  church,  that  he  might  perform 
the  duties  of  religion,  unembarrassed  with  ordinances  of 
human  invention.  Having  taken  a  deliberate  resolution 
to  this  effect,  he  soon  found  that  it  met  with  the  decided 
disapprobation  ofhisfriends,  particularly  of  his  uncles,  from 
whom  he  received  severe  and  angry  reproaches.  To 
these  he  made  the  follo^ving  temperate  reply:  "  Were  I 
Hke  to  endanger  my  life,  or  consume  my  estate  by  any 
ungodly  courses,  your  counsels  to  me  were  very  seasonal- 
ble.  But  you  know  that  I  have  been  diligent  and  provi»- 
dent  in  my  calling,  and  desirous  not  only  to  augment  what 
I  have,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  your  company ;  to  part  fron^ 
which,  will  be  as  great  a  cross  as  can  befall  me.  Never* 
theless,  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  anJ  \valk  in  such  a  WB.y 
as  God  has  prescribed  in  his  ^vord,  is  a  thing  which  I  must 
prefer  before  you  all,  and  above  life  itself.  Wherefore^ 
since  it  is  for  a  good  cause  that  I  am  like  to  suffer  the 
disasters  which  you  lay  before  me,  you  have  no  cause 
to  be  either  angry  ■with  me,  or  sorry  for  me.  Yea,  I 
am  willing,  not  only,  to  part  with  every  t!:ing  dear  to  me  in 
this  world  for  this  cause,  but  I  am  thankful  that  God  has 
given  me  an  heart  so  to  do,  and  will  accept  me  so  to  suffer  for 
him."  He  now  savv^  that  he  was  clearly  addressed  in  the 
providence  of  God,  Get  thae  out  of  thy  country^  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father  s  house,  unto  a  land  that 
J  zt^ill  sh^w  thee. — And  I  zjill  bless  thee — and  thou  shalt  be 
a  blessing. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Bradford  left  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and,  connecting  himself  v*^ith  the  people  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  congregation,  was  one  of  the  first  company 
who  endured  so  many  sufferings  and  disasters  in  gt-tting  to 
Holland,  in  the  year  1607,  He  there  served  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  silk  manufacturer,  till  he  became  of  age.  lie 
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then  converted  his  estate  in  England  into  monej,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  employment.  Being,  however,  more 
fond  of  study  than  business,  and  improving  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  stock  of  science  and  general  informa- 
tion, his  employment  -vvas  not  attended  Vvith  great  success. 
The  facilities  for  obtaining  extensive  learning,  in  the  city 
of  Leyden,  were  many,  and  they  were  much  improved  by 
Mr.  Bradford.  He  spoke  the  Dutch  and  French  lan- 
guages with  ease  ;  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well 
s;kiiled,  but  paid  more  particular  attention  to  the  Hebrew. 
He  often  observed,  "  I  would  see  with  my  own  eyes  tlie 
ancient  oracles  of  God,  in  their  native  beauty." 

At  the  time  of  the  projected  removal  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
congregation  to  America,  Mr.  Bradford  engaged  with  ar- 
dour in  the  important  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
company  of  emigrants,  who  arrived  on  the  American  coast 
in  November,  1620.  In  the  political  compact  which  was 
formed  on  their  arrival,  Mr.  Carver  is  the  first  subscriber, 
and  Mr.  Bradford  is  the  second.  At  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Planters  at  Plymouth,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bradford, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  fell  from  the  vessel  and 
was  drowned  in  the  harbor.  In  the  distressing  sickness 
with  which  the  plantation  was  afflicted,  the  first  v.inter,  he 
w-as  a  sufferer.  His  disease  was  long  and  severe,  and  he 
was  not  recovered  at  the  death  of  Mr.  CaiTer,  in  April, 
He  was  then,  however,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
people,  elected  their  governor  ;  and  he  retained  their  un-* 
diminished  confidence  till  his  death. 

As  he  recovered  his  health,  and  began  to  ccntemplatq 
the  weight  of  cares  devolving  upon  him,  the  innumerable 
difficulties  with  which  he  must  contend,  the  arduous  labours 
that  were  before  him,  the  m.any  dangers  in  which  he  must 
be  involved  ;  had  he  not  possessed  a  constancy  of  mind 
equal  to  the  greatest  patriots,  a  wisdom  spd  prudence  seU 
dom  equalled,  a  resource  in  difficulties  adequate  to  every 
C?mergency,  a  reliance  on  God  steady  as  his  promises,  be 
ijiust  have  sunk  under  the  overwhelming  prospect.  Hq 
Wi?  the  chief  ma^i^trate  of  a  feeble  people  sy^founded 
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with  manj  enemies  ;  lie  was  the  leader  of  a  coloiij  in  aii 
uninhabited  -wilderness  without  anv  propectS  of  support 
from  the  mother  country  ;  lie  ^vas  the  father  of  a  familj 
possessed  of  the  most  scanty  supplies,  bj  innumerable 
losses  ahnost  whollv  dispirited.  Bat  he  had  that  hope 
which  casts  anchor  within  the  veil,  a  hold  vrhich  nevej 
yet  was  broken. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  his  administration,  Gov.  Bradford 
took  etfectual  measures  to  secm-e  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony,  and  succeeded  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  in  securing  their  confidence.  Anoth- 
er measure  of  great  importance  to  the  colony,  he  under- 
took to  accomplish,  which  required  the  exercise  of  all  his 
skill  and  authority.  The  plantation  was  commenced  oji 
the  principle  of  a  community  of  property.  The  Governor 
•soon  perceived  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  and  not- 
withstanding the  strong  attachments  to  such  a  course 
which  was  felt  by  many,  and  the  insidious  insinuatiohs 
w^hich  must  necessarily  fall  upon  any  one  that  would  ad- 
vocate a  division  of  a  common  property,  he  finiily  prose- 
cuted the  measure  and  effected  a  division  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  was  thought  expedient.  In  tlie  year  1627,  a  fur- 
ther distribution  of  the  lands  and  the  small  property  of  the 
colony,  was  made  among  the  planters. 

For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  people  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Mr.  Bradford  cheerfully  submitted 
to  an  equal  share  of  privations  and  labour,  living,  several 
times,  some  weeks  in  succession,  without  any  bread  ; 
labouring,  in  the  fields,  at  the  buildings,  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, taking  part  in  the  watchmgs  which  were  often  main- 
tained for  a  security  against  a  Eur|)rise  from  insidious  ejie- 
mies.  AVhen  any  came  to  complain  of  their  suffering's, 
the  readiness  which  he  manifested  to  be  an  equal  sharer 
in  all  necessary  privations,  his  dignified  composure. in  the 
gi-eatest  dangers,  his  cheerful  serenity  in  the  darkest  times, 
his  uniform  reliance  on  that  God  ^vho  had  planted  tliem  in 
a  lajjd  not  sown,  quieted,  if  they  could  not  relieve  every 
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mind.  And  in  these  times  of  distress,  all  tliat  could  be 
effected  by  the  most  active  exertions,  by  persevering  la- 
bour or  daring  enterprise,  by  the  most  watchful  prudence 
or  sagacious  forethought,  was  done  by  their  worthy  gov- 
ernor, to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  colony  and  to  relieve 
\  the  distresses  of  the  people.  Without  his  vigilance  and 
exertions,  it  would  seem  tliat  this  infant  colony,  like  sev- 
eral plantations  which  had  been  cojnmcnced  at  the  south- 
ward, would  liave  been  broken  up,  and,  for  a  long  period, 
all  attempts  for  the  settlement  of  New-England  must  have 
been  discouraged.  But  be  ^^  as  prepared  for  the  •work  ap- 
pointed for  him  to  perform. 

The  early  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Plymouth' 
setdejncnt  were  such,  that  it  would  seem  no  person  could 
have  been  their  enemy.  They  were  weak  and  levv,  strug-- 
gling  wiih  every  diiliciilty,  their  prospects  very  unpromi- 
sing, on  a  bleak  and  barren  shore,  surrounded  with  a  mul- 
fitude  of  savages,  and  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
virtues  of  integrity,  justice,  and  charity.  But  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  faithful  ^vvitne^ses  of  old  had  inals  of  cm  el 
mockings,  and  were  subjected  to  innumerable  sufierings, 
these  humble  servants  cf  God  could  not  escape  the  insidi- 
ous designs  of  malignant  enemies.  Many  of  their  savage 
neighbours  ever  viewed  them  with  an  eye  of  hostility, 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  exterminate  the  colo- 
ny. But  these  were  not  the  most  dangerous  foes.  The 
religious  order  of  the  church  and  colony  of  Plymouth  uere 
entirely  different  from  the  detemiined  sentiments  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  England.  They 
were  therefore  constantly  vratchcd  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Their  small  consequence  in  ilie  estimation  of  the  English 
liierarchy,  seem.s  to  have  been  the  great  reason,  under  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  that  they  were  to  such  a  degree  left 
unmolested.  Some  vicious  characters  'who  came  from  the 
mother  country,  hoping  to  obtain  a  consequence  in  a  new 
plantation  ^vhich  they  could  never  reach  in  their  native 
land,  found  themselves  rejected  by  the  church  of  Plym- 
outh, sund  could  -obtain  no^encouragem^ijt  from  the  govepi- 
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Tfiicnt  of  the  colony.  Some  of  these  re- turned  to  En<;land 
and  propagated  with  malignant  zeal,  the  most  malicious 
calumnies  against  the  new  plantation.  To  counteract  the 
eifect  of  these  slanderous  accusations,  required  all  the  skill, 
all  the  address  and  fidelity  of  the  governor.  The  English 
government  declared  that  Mr.  Robinson  professed  in  his 
Ajiology,  that  they  accorded  Vf  ith  the  Reformed  churches 
on  the  continent.  They  were  accused  of  substantial  de- 
viations from  those  principles.  Gov.  Bradford,  m  a  very 
able  memorial,  clearly  showed  that  they  agreed  with  tiie 
Reformed  churches  in  the  essential  particulars  of  faith  and 
practice,  that  they  were  not  Brownists,  and  that  they  did 
not  disown  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church  of  Christ. 
These  efforts  cf  the  governor,  supported  hy  the  kno\vn  [;U- 
rity  of  his  character,  proved  successful. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Bradfurd's  administration,  the 
Narraganset  Indians,  a  very  powerful  tribe  sent  him  an 
angry  message,  threatening  to  make  war  upon  the  colony. 
The  Governor  sent  them  an  answer,  "  If  they  loved 
war  rather  than  peace  they  might  begin  when  they  would  ; 
the  colony  had  done  them  no  wrong,  and  did  not  fear 
them,  nor  should  they  hnd  them  unprovided."  By  this 
well  timed  decision,  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  the 
execution  of  their  hostile  attempts. 

in  the  year  1633,  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  was  chosen  the 
governor  of  the  colony  ;  being  solicited  by  Gov.  Bradford 
to  accept  of  the  office.  Mr.  Winslow  was  also  called  to 
the  same  trust  in  1636,  and  1644.  In  1634,  Mr.  Thomas 
Prince  was  elected  to  the  sam.e  office.  In  all  of  those 
years,  Mr.  Bradford  stands  first  among  the  Assistants.  He 
held  the  office  of  governor,  himself,  every  other  year, 
from  1621,  to  1657,  the  year  of  his  death.  Such  an  in- 
stance of  the  steadiness  of  a  popular  annual  election,  in  a 
new  settlement,  founded  in  principles  of  the  purest  equal- 
ity, unsupported  by  any  established  usages,  while  it  stands 
as  a  prodigy  in  popular  governments,  declares  more  for 
the  character  of  the  individual,  than  can  be  done  by  all 
the  eloquencg  of  lii^toric  eulogy. 
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In  the  latter  period  of  the  life  of  Gov.  Brndford,  Y>-t 
find  an  instance  of  disinterestedness,  not  exceeded  in 
the  character  of  Aristides,  Cincinnatus,  or  Publicola. 
The  Patent  of  the  Colony  was  made  out  in  his  name, 
"  To  William  Bradford,  bis  Heirs,  Associates,  and  As- 
signs." With  such  an  authoritj,  he  possessed  every  op- 
portunity v/hich  a  sellish  heart  could  desire.  But  when 
the  freemen  became  numerous,  and  several  new  toivns 
were  established,  the  General  Court  desired  Mr.  Bradford 
to  transfer  the  patent,  with  all  its  privileges^  to  them  and 
their  successors.  Y/itli  their  request,  he  cheerfully  com- 
plied, confirming  the  act  with  a  legal  instrument,  without 
any  consideration.  Notwithstanding  his  disinterestedness, 
and  his  long  employment  in  the  public  service,  and 
though  he  spent  the  most  of  his  paternal  estate  for  the 
support  of  the  colony,  he  was  much  |)rospered  in  his  in- 
dividual circumstances,  and  left  a  good  estate  to  his  pos- 
terity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Gov.  Bradford  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  study,  in  which  he  arrived  to  very 
profitable  attainments.  He  left  several  historical  pieces, 
which,  judging  from  those  parts  which  remain,  must  have 
been  very  valuable  ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  unfortu- 
nately lost.  His  favourite  study  was  Theology,  in  which 
he  made  great  proficiency.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
religious  controversies  of  his  time,  and  was  an  able  advo' 
cate  for  truth. 

In  his  Christian  character,  Mr.  Bradford  was  no  less 
distinguished,  than  as  a  Magistrate,  and  the  founder  of  a 
prosperous  colony.  In  early  life,  he  Became  a  subject  of 
sanctifying  grace.  His  religious  sentiments  were  formed 
on  mature  reflection,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard  of  truth.  His  opin- 
ions on  gospel  doctrines,  and  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  Christian  church,  were  such  as  have  been  generally 
maintained  by  the  New-England  churches.  During  the 
long  destitute  state  of  the  Plymouth  church,  the  wisdom 
.and  stedfastnecs  of  Gov.  Bradford  ivcrc  eminently  insti-u-. 
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mental  in  preserving  them  from  disorder,  and  from  a  de- 
parture from  the  truth.  He  often  assisted  in  the  duties 
of  divine  worship,  in  pub-ic,  as  well  as  in  a  more  private 
manner,  when  deprived  of  the  labours  a  minister.  He 
was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  private  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  ;  constant  in  the  services  of  religion  ;  grave 
and  humble  in  his  deportment  ;  yet  cheerful  and  singu- 
larly uniform.  No  changes  diverted  him  from  the  path 
of  duty  ;  no  disappointments  shook  his  confidence  in  God. 
His  attainments  in  grace  were  eminent.  For  several 
months  preceding  his  death,  he  was  in  a  weak  and  declin- 
ing state,  from  which  he  was  convinced  he  should  not  re- 
cover. As  he  grew  worse,  contem.pl at ing,  on  a  certain 
night,  the  character  and  truths  of  the  Redeemer,  his  soul 
was  filled  with  extatic  joy,  longing  to  be  with  Christ.  He 
informed  his  friends,  the  next  morning,  that  the  good  Spi- 
rit of  God  had  given  him  the  first  fruits  of  his  eternal 
glory.  His  work  on  earth  was  done,  his  soul  was  allied 
to  the  church  in  heaven.  The  day  following,  May  9th, 
1657,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  he  slept  with  his  fath- 
ers. 

There  is  no  character  among  the  fatliers  of  New-Eng- 
land transmitted  to  us  as  more  unexceptionable,  than  that 
of  Gov.  Bradford.  For  thirty-six  years,  he  was  the  pillar 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  His  patriotism  was  ardent  and 
incorruptible,  without  haughtiness  or  self-interest.  His 
wisdom  was  practical,  enlightened  by  science  and  guided 
by  accurate  observation.  His  care  embraced  all  objects 
within  the  compass  of  his  duty,  and  his  attention  escaped 
none.  His  firmness  was  above  the  reach  of  casualty  or 
craft.  His  demeanor  always  inspired  confidence,  and  he 
could  ever  command  the  minds  of  men.  The  virtues  of 
his  private  life  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  his 
public  character.  For  these,  no  less  than  for  his  public 
services,  he  was  always  beloved.  He  possessed  a  perfect 
command  of  himself.  We  find  no  record  of  any  hasty  o? 
ra'=h  .meagure  in  his  conductj  or  of  any  passionate  sjieeclv. 
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to  have  fallen  from  him.     As  a  Christian,  he  was  meek  and 
/aithful,  and  now  rests  in  the  inheritance  of  tlie  just.* 

The  illustrious  coadjutors  of  Gov.  Bradford,  who  united 
with  him  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  supporting  through  the  first  age  the  work  which  they 
had  reared,  richly  deserve  the  tribute  of  historic  memori- 
al. Gov.  Winsiow  was  their  iaithful  and  successful  agent 
in  all  foreign  embassies  ;  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  the- 
parent  country.  Gov.  Prince  was  a  judicious  statesman, 
an  upright  magistrate,  and  a  valuable  historian.  Capt. 
Standish  was  their  undaunted  hero,  who  led  all  their  mili- 
tary expeditions,  not  less  skilled  in  conduct  than  vigorous 
in  action.  Their  worthy  Elder  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewster, 
who,  through  motlesty  declined  the  pastoral  office,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  piety,  performed  the  ministe- 
rial duties  for  many  years,  to  great  acceptance,  ever  en- 
joying the  confidence  and  the  attachment  of  the  people, 
and  rested  from  his  labours  in  a  good  old  age.  Though  it 
would  be  highly  pleasing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  these 
eminent  fathers,  equally  illustrious  for  vigour  of  mind,  for 
Christian  ]:>iety,  and  eminent  usefulness,  in  cur  present  his- 
toric sketch,  they  must  be  passed  with  the  bare  mention  of 
their  names,  and  the  willing  tribute  of  grateful  remem- 
m       l?rance^ 

GOVERNOR  ENDICOT. 

Mr.  Endicot  was  a  native  of  Dorsetshire  in  the  west  of 
England,  born  about  the  year  1595.t  The  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  the  great  promoter  of  tlie  Massachusetts  settlement, 
belojiged  to  Dorchester,  the  shire  town  of  that  county. 
From  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  came  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal planters  of  that  colony.  Mr.  Endicot  was  one  of  the 
original  Patentees,  who,   in  the  year  1628,  made  a  pur- 

*  A  silver  Cup,  an  armed  Chair,  with  several  other  ai*tic- 
les,  brought  by  Mr.  Bradford  from  England,  are  row  pos- 
sessed by  his  descendants  in  Plymouth. 

1 1  have  not  been  abb  to  leajn  liis  age  exactly* 
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cliase  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  of  that  tract  of  coun* 
try  which  now  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  In  tlie  summer  of  that  year,  the  pro- 
prietors sent  over  Sir.  Endicot  with  about  an  hundred  plan* 
ters  to  commence  a  settlement.  He  landed  at  Salem,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  rising  colony.  Mr.  Endicot  had 
the  sole  management,  and  was  constituted  the  governor  of 
the  new  plantation.  Situated  in  an  extensive  wilderness, 
with  the  care  of  such  a  number  of  adventurers  wholly  unused 
to  the  nature  of  a  new  countiy,  vast  was  the  burden  which 
lay  upon  him.  But  his  resolution,  his  perseverance,  his 
zeal  for  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  cause  of  which  he  W5S 
primarily  engaged,  were  equal  to  every  difficulty. 

Various  had  been  the  projects  for  the  settlement  of  New- 
England  for  the  sake  of  gain.  All  these  had  failed.  The 
company  which  had  now  undertaken  to  accomplish  the 
same  object,  had  for  their  chief  design  the  formation  of  a 
settlement  on  the  principles  of  religion.  They  resolved 
on  a  noble  effort  for  the  erection  of  a  Christian  common- 
wealth ;  in  which,  the  churciies  should  be  established  on 
the  pure  principles  of  gospel  order,  and  the  civil  constitu- 
tion be  regulated  by  the  great  precepts  of  the  word  of  God. 
To  commence  the  operations  of  this  arduous  work,  no  per- 
son, perhaps,  couid  have  been  more  fortunately  selected 
than  Gov.  Endicot.  He  fully  possessed  the  object  of  the 
proprietors,  for  its  accomplishment  no  one  was  more  ardent 
than  himself,  while  he  fully  realized  the  difficulties  which 
must,  necessarily,  be  encountered.  Though  sanguine  in 
his  hopes,  he  ever  knew  his  own  weakness  ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  all  help  must 
come  from  him.  He  had,  indeed,  a  strong  confidence  that 
the  divine  Saviour  would  do  great  things  for  his  church  in 
this  land,  but  he  was  ever  mindful  that  it  would  be  done 
in  such  a  way  that  Himself  and  not  his  instruments  would 
have  the  praise. 

By  the  great  exertions  of  Mr.  Endicot,  by  his  influence 
and  example,  the  company  of  planters,  though  they  arrived 
litte  in  the  season,  made  a  comfortable  provision  for  their 
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accommodation  in  the  ensuing  winter.  It  does  not  r^.ppear 
that  they  endured  any  severe  sufferings,  from  privations  or 
siclmess.  Divine  v.orship  was  maintained  for  the  first 
year  by  the  care  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Endicot,  though  the  com- 
pany were  but  partially  supplied  with  gospel  ministra- 
tions. In  tliis  time,  the  Governor  was  careful  to  cultivate 
an  intercourse  with  the  infant  settlement  at  Plymouth,  and 
having  become  acquainted  with  their  ecclesiastical  order, 
he  cordially  approved  of  their  system.,  and  united  with 
them  in  Christian  fellowship.  For  much  important  in- 
formation and  assistance  he  Avas  indebted  to  Gov.  Brad- 
ford and  the  people  of  Plymouth. 

In  the  summer  of  1G29,  the  new  settlement  received  an 
accession  of  about  three  hundred  planters  from  England. 
With  these,  came  those  two  eminent  divines,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  and  Mr.  Skelton.  They  met  with  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception from  Mr.  Endicot,  to  whom  they  brought  a  com- 
mission of  continuance  in  his  government.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  this  second  company,  the  governor  and  the  min- 
isters proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  church. 
This  was  done,  in  the  month  of  August,  with  the  most 
joyful  solemnity. 

The  calamities  of  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring,  in 
which  the  people  suffered,  in  a  severe  season,  the  want 
of  comfortable  habitations,  with  a  great  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, which  brought  on  a  most  desolating  sickness,  re- 
quired the  exertion  of  all  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the 
governor.  By  his  unremitted  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
sufferers,  by  his  constant  vigilance  to  secure  and  promote 
the  true  interests  of  the  colony,  especially,  by  his  unshak- 
en confidence  in  God,  he  preserved  his  people  from  sink- 
ing under  accumulated  evils,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
humble  reliance  on  Him  who  was  with  the  church  in  the 
wilderness.  In  June,  1630,  the  vessels  began  to  arrive 
with  the  numerous  company  of  adventurers  w^hich  estab- 
lished the  Massachusetts  colony.  Mr.  Winthrop  now  be- 
came the  governor  of  the  colony,  having  been  appointed 
h^  the  proprietors  in  England,  and  Mr.  Endicot  was  one 
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C?  the  Assistants.  He  continued  in  the  place  of  assistant 
for  several  years,  and  was  one  of  tlie  most  active,  vigilant, 
and  influential  magistrates  in  the  colony.  He  was  ever  at 
the  head  of  the  Salem  settlement,  which,  as  it  was  the 
oldest,  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  towns  in  the  pian-^ 
tation. 

In  the  year  1634,  Mr.  Endicot,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
magistrate,  caused  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  cut  out  of 
tbe  king's  colours,  which  were  used  as  the  public  flag  at 
Salem.  He  insisted  tiiat  this  was  a  relick  of  ancient  su- 
perstition, that  it  was  derived  from  the  exploded  institu- 
tions of  popery,  and  ought  to  be  discarded.  He  claimed 
not  that  it  was  an  evil  in  itself,  but  as  an  appendage  of 
Romish  superstition  which  all  good  men  in  the  nation, 
and  especially,  the  Puritans,  were  endeavouring  to  exter- 
minate, it  ought  not  to  be  a  devise  of  the  public  ensign. 
He  telt  authorised  to  do  this  by  the  example  of  King  Hez- 
ekiah,  in  destroying  the  brazen  serpent  which  had  been 
set  up  by  Piloses.  The  brazen  serpent  was  in  itself  no 
evil.  Yet,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  it  had  been  prostitu- 
ted to  the  purposes  of  idolatry.  He  therefore  Avisely  caus- 
ed it  to  be  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  popery  had  risen  fi'om  the  abuse  of  things,  in 
themselves  harmless.  When  we  consider  the  danger 
which  was  then  reasonably  apprehended,  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  popery  ;  when  we  consider  the  great  inilu- 
ence  of  sensible  objects  on  the  minds  of  men,  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  use  of  sensible  objects  and 
the  sentiments  with  which  such  objects  have  been  connect- 
ed ;  when  we  consider  the  great  difficulty  which  had  been 
found  to  eradicate  the  attachment  of  the  human  mind  from 
tlie  pompous  pageantry  of  popish  superstition,  for  which 
all  good  men  had  laboured  for  a  century,  we  shall  find 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  to  admire  the 
firmness  of  Mr.  Endicot  in  this  decisive  measure.  When 
Constantine  erected  the  cross  above  the  imperial  banner, 
it  was  done  fro;n  the  best  motives,  and  was  attended  with 
the  most  beneiicial  effects.     But  when  tiie-  same  sign  had 
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become  an  cbjcct  of  adoration  and  worsliip,  inbtead  of  the 
blessed  Person  tviio?n  it  bore,  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin, 
Beza,  Craniner,  with  all  the  venerable  Avitnesses  of  their 
time,  contended  for  its  removal  from  the  place  of  worship. 
For  the  same  reason  that  we  revere  their  conduct,  we  shall 
justify  that  of  Mr.  Endicot.  He  was,  however,  publicly 
censured  by  the  General  Court  for  this  transaction,  and, 
for  one  year,  excluded  from  the  magistracy.  But  this 
v,as  done  for  the  most  obvious  reasons  :  that  the  govern- 
ment at  home  might  take  no  offence  against  the  colony. 
Still  Mr.  Endicot's  opinion  prevailed  ;  the  soldiers  refu- 
sed to  serve  under  a  standard  having  a  figure  of  a  cross, 
and,  by  comm.on  consent,  it  was  universally  laid  aside. 

In  the  year  1641,  Mr.  Endicot  was  elected  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  He  held  the  same  office  for  the  two 
following  years.  In  1644,  he  was  chosen  governor,  Mr. 
Winthrop  being  the  deputy.  At  the  death  of  the  venera- 
ble Gov.  "^Vinthrop,  in  1649,  Mr.  Endicot  was  chosen 
governor,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  every  year, 
except  one,  till  his  death  in  1665.  He  was  governor  of 
the  colony  for  sixteen  years  ;  a  longer  term  than  that  office 
has  been  held  by  any  other  man.  He  also  held  tiie  office 
of  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia,  and  Commissioner  of 
the  United  Colonies.  In  1636,  he  commanded  an  im- 
portant expedition  against  the  Pequod  Indians.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  no  man  has  ever  lived  in  Massachusetts 
who  has  held  such  a  number  of  important  offices,  for  so 
long  a  period,  with  such  a  degree  of  popularity,  as  Mr. 
Endicot.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  there  were  attempts 
by  the  British  Court  to  remove  him  from  the  chair  of  gov- 
ernment. Few  men  could  be  found  w^hose  sentiments  and 
ciiaracters  were  more  averse  to  the  arbitrary  principles 
and  the  dissolute  craietv  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  than 
Mr.  Endicot.  Their  wish  that  he  might  be  rem.oved  from 
thn  chief  magistracy,  was  duly  signified  to  the  colony. 
Tiiese  offbrts,  however,  were  unsuccessful  ;  the  attachir.ent 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  possessed, 
continued  to  increase  to  the  end  of  his  life.     For  some  of 
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t!ie  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  Boston ,  ^vhere  he 
died,  great! J  lamented,  in  March,  1665. 

As  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Endicot  was  upriglit  and  inflexible. 
Against  vice,  and  all  innovations,  inconsistent  with  tlie 
principles  of  the  co'ony,  he  was  resolute  and  severe.  In 
all  popular  commotions  he  was  independent  and  undaunt- 
ed. He  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  for  which  tlie 
colony  was  planted  ;  the  advancement  of  the  pure  religion 
of  Christ  Jesus.  Every  deviation  from  original  principles, 
every  change  or  relaxation,  v/hich  he  judged  inconsistent 
with  the  great  object,  he  opposed  with  unshaken  perse- 
verance. To  any  attempts  to  change  the  order  of  the 
churches,  or  introduce  any  relaxation  of  discipline  :  to  any 
proposal  to  change  the  fundamental  kuvs  of  the  colony,  or 
reduce  the  tone  of  public  morals,  he  gave  no  indulgence. 
His  course  was  fixed  when  he  first  took  the  charge  of  the 
infant  settlem.ent,  and  he  pursued  it  with  undaunted  step 
till  the  end  of  his  days.  His  persevering  resolution,  in 
the  important  stations  which  he  held,  for  thirty-seven 
years,  had  a  powerful  tenJency  to  cement  those  admira- 
ble institutions  which  were  devised  by  him  and  his  great 
compatriots,  of  which  their  posterity  no-.v  enjoy  the  inesti' 
mable  benehts. 

Mr.  Endicot  had  a  very  great  desire  to  see  a  Christian 
church  in  an  entire  conibrmity  to  the  gospel  standard.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  prepossession  for  iny  particular 
church  order,  but  such  as  the  gospel  furnishes.  And  be 
believed  the  principles  of  the  New-1'^ngland  churches  to  bo 
more  conformable  to  that  system,  than  any  other  that  he  hatl 
known.  And  though  convinced  that,  by  tlie  purest  zeal 
and  the  utmost  exertions,  this  object  could  never  be  en- 
tirely realized  in  the  present  im.perfcct  strtte  of  the  church, 
he  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Ciiristians  to  labour  for  th.> 
greatest  approximation  to  the  perfect  rule. 

As  a  Christian,  Mr.  Endicot  was  faith fil  and  erriinently 
laborious  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  The  honour  of  His 
name,  and  tne  interests  of  the  church,  were  objects,  at  all 
times,  nearest  his  heart;  to  the  advancement  of  which,  his. 
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life  and  labours  were  eminentlj  devoted..  His  natural  ar*- 
dour  sometimes  led 'him  into  indiscretions,  but  those  who 
best  knew  him,  knew  that  his  zeal  was  a  zeal  for  the  Re- 
deemer. He  is  justly  conslderefl  the  founder  of  that  noble 
commonwealth  ;  and  though  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
W'inthrop  were  necessary  to  comiplete  the  fabric,  the 
first  stones  were  laid  by  the  faithful,  indefatigable  Ei> 
dicot, 

SECTION  IIL 

LIFE  OF  GOV.  WIXTIir.OP....LIFE  OF  GOV.  DUDLEY. 

No  m?D  was  ever  more  just]/  entitled  to  that  nob:e 
.appellation,  Father  of  his  country,  tlian  Gov.  Winthrcp. 
He  was  the  Washington  of  his  time.  Like  Washington, 
he  possessed  the  undivided  confidence  of  every  class  of 
]-»eop]e,  and,  like  him,  his  talents  for  v/ar  and  peace,  his 
public  and  private  virtues,  always  equalled  the  confidence 
and  th3  expectations  of  his  country.  Like  Moses,  he  led 
a  nuroerous  people  frojn  a  land  of  plenty  to  an  unexplored 
wilderness  ;  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he  bore  the 
burden  of  every  expectation  and  every  complaint ;  he  gave 
them  civil  laws  and  directed  them  to  the  oracles  of  uner- 
ring truth  for  their  religion  ;  he  appeased  popular  ccmmo- 
tions  and  appalled  the  machinations  of  enemies,  and,  hav- 
ing surmounted  the  evils  of  the  desart,  and  seen  his  peo- 
ple on  the  confines  of  plenty  and  peace,  he  was  taken  to 
the  approbation  of  his  God.  With  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Hebrews,  guided  by  the  light  of  heaven,  no  uninspired 
lawgiver  is  to  be  compared.  But  with  Minos,  Lycurgus, 
Numa,  Solon,  Alfred,  and  the  famed  founder  of  Peters- 
burgh,  the  New-England  ^Yinthrop  would  bear  no  disad- 
vantageous comparison.  In  patriotism  and  personal  vir- 
tues, he  falls  short  of  none  of  those  revered  sages.  He 
lived  indeed  in  a  later  ago,  (excepting  the  last,)  and  es- 
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joyed  the  invaluable  privileges  derived  from  the  iilumina' 
tious  of  Clirislianitj.  But  the  political  institutions,  estab- 
lished by  him  and  his  illustrious  coadjutors,  will  be  the 
substratum  of  the  most  reiined  human  society  ;  when  the 
precepts  of  the  others  will  be  considered  as  stupendous 
efforis  of  the  human  mind,  half  eniightened  ;  as  the  una- 
vailing attempts  of  defective  virtue  to  rescue  mankind  from 
the  chaos  of  barbarism. 

John  Winthrop,  descended  fi"om  a  long  line  of  very  reputa- 
ble ancestors,  was  born  at  Groton,  in  England,  June  12, 15.8 7. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  eminent  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  tiie  law.  This  son  enjoyed  the  benetii  of 
an  early  and  careful  education,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
profession,  Such  were  his  attainments  in  his  profession, 
and  such  were  the  purity  and  gravity  of  his  character,  that, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  vvas  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  was  very  diligent  in  pursuing  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  making  it  his  great  object  to  be  qualified 
for  practical  usefulnes.  It  was  for  this  object,  rather  thart 
the  procurement  of  a  maintenance  in  life,  that  his  excellent 
father  directed  the  course  of  his  education  to  the  law. 
Belonging  to  a  family  of  affluence,  of  education  and  taste, 
BIr.  Winthrop  was  early  distinguished  tor  an  easy  affabili- 
ty and  politeness  of  manners,  which  rendered  him  no  less 
beloved,  than  his  dignified  deportment  caused  him  to  be 
respected. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  distinguished  himself  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  warm  advocate  for  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 
In  these  sentiments,  the  family  ^vere  educated.  His  grand- 
son, the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  became  deeply  im- 
pressed, in  early  life,  with  the  reality  and  importance  of 
the  gospel  of  salvation.  While  a  youth,  he  Avas  made  a 
subject,  apparently,  oi^  that  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  which 
was  an  essential  qualification  for  those  important  services 
appointed  for  him  in  divine  Providence,  which  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  eminent  instruments  of  his  time  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  divine  Redeemer.     As  his 
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heart  loved  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  vroujJ  gladly  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  in  the  work  of 
the  ministrj.  But  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  solicitation  of 
friends,  aad  he  determined  to  continue  in  the  course  of 
life  prescribed  by  a  judicious  and  affectionate  father.  The 
gospel,  however,  became  his  favourite  study  ;  and,  by  an 
attentive  examination  of  its  truths,  he  became  gradually 
inclined  to  embrace  the  sentiments  of  the  Puritans.  This, 
however,  he  did,  with  a  spirit  of  true  moderation,  with  a 
temper  of  Christian  charity,  not  ascribing  perfection  to  any 
religious  order,  not  disowning  his  Christian  friend.^,  or  re- 
fusing communion  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers.  He 
ever  viewed  the  Church  of  England  as  the  venerable  pa- 
rent of  the  New-England  churches,  and  to  be  revered  as 
a  church  of  Christ.  Yet  he  deem.ed  those  churches,  which 
he  helped  to  rear  in  the  American  Vvilderness,  more  con- 
formable to  the  gospel  standard,  than  any  others  which  he 
had  known. 

Tiie  meridian  of  his  days,  Mr.  "\Yinthrop  spent  in  a 
peacetul  retreat,  in  the  endearm.ents  of  domestic  life,  im- 
proving his  paternal  inheritance,  equally  useful  and  es- 
teemed in  the  various  duties  of  life  to  which  he  was  called. 
Much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  general 
science,  and  in  the  attainment  of  various  kinds  of  practical 
knowledge,  by  which  he  became  so  eminently  qualified 
for  the  illustrious  services  of  his  riper  years.  A  mind  nat- 
urally inquisitive,  enjoying  the  leisure  aftbrded  by  mode- 
rate ailluence,  with  the  piivilege  of  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble connections,  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most  valuable 
improvenients. 

When  the  plan  was  proposed  by  a  number  of  pious 
.^nd  intelligent  people  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
Co-onv  in  America,  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  Mr. 
Windirop,  cordia'ly  and  deliberately,  esj'ousecl  the  cause. 
On  mature  reflection,  he  resolved  to  renounce  all  the  privi- 
leges and  attarhm.ents  of  his  counirv  and  his  home,  for 
the  honour  of  his  Lord,  in  the  service  of  ?  's  cliurch.  The 
last  effort  was  now  to  be  made,  ior  the  establishment  of  a 
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church  on  the  uncorrupted  principles  of  gospel  order,  for 
the  erection  of  a  Christiaii  republic,  iu  wiiich,  tiie  equal 
rights  of  man  should  be  enjoyed  without  limitation,  in 
which,  the  experience  of  all  preceding  ages,  without  the; 
shackles  of  established  systems,  should  be  improved  for 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  blessings  of  human  society. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object,  or  even  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  fair  experiment  for  its  attainment, 
so  interesting  in  tne  history  of  man,  the  Christian  and  the 
Piiiianthropist  cou^d  deem  no  privation  of  individual  good 
too  great  a  sacrnice.  Such  a  char^icter  'was  Winthrop. 
And  in  the  uncertain  hopes  of  the  prospective  churches  and 
colonies  of  New -Engl and,   he  embarked  his  all. 

Wiien  it  was  determined  by  the  Company  in  England, 
who  were  incorporated  for  the  settlement  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Co'ony,  that  tlie  corporation  and  the  charter  siiould 
be  transierred  to  America,  Mr.  Winthrop  ^vas  unanimously 
chosen  to  be  the  governor  of  the  infant  colony.  In  the 
company  Vi^ere  a  nuivjber  of  persons  of  education  and 
character,  of  family  aiid  estate,  yet  Mr.  Winthrop  was* 
selected  by  a  united  voice  lor  the  highly  responsible  sta- 
tion to  which  he  was  caiJed.  In  1650,  Mr.  YVintiirop,  Mr, 
Dudley,  the  deputy  governor,  and  the  most  of  tlie  assist- 
ants, with  their  families,  and  a  company  of  about  ffteeii 
hundred  planters,  sailed  to  America,  and  citablislied  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  The  governors  arrived  at  Salem 
in  the  ship  Arabella,  the  twentieth  of  June.  After  long 
passages,  ail  the  ships  arrived  in  safety.  The  uisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  governor  ^vere  soon  put  to  the  tri- 
al. The  Colony  was  in  a  great  n]easure  destitute  of  law^ 
the  places  of  the  proposed  settlements  were  not  ascertain- 
ed, the  site  of  their  principal  town  was  y<3t  to  be  deter- 
mined. In  such  an  unsettled  state,  especially  when  pres- 
sing circaiTtstawces  require  an  immediate  decision,  such  an 
endless  variety  of  projects  immediately  arise,  maintained 
with  a  pertinacity  equalled  only  by  their  imprc.cticabiiity, 
as  no  mind  but  one  of  the  firmest  texture,  noprincipie  but 
the  purest  patriotism  and  an  unshaken  reliance  on  the  di- 
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vine  promises,  can  dare  to  encounter.  Mr.  Winthrop  was 
at  all  times  self-collected,  listening  with  the  most  obliging 
condescension  to  everj  opinion  which  could  claim  any  re- 
gard, acting,  with  all  the  light  he  could  obtain,  from  his 
own  best  judgment,  pursuing,  invariably,  the  path  pointed 
out  by  his  duty  to  the  colony,  and  his  duty  to  God.  By 
the  great  exertions  of  the  governor  and  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  colony,  the  people  ^vcre  tolerably  provided 
with  cottages  by  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  expenses  incident  to  their  nev/  colony  were  much 
greater  than  had  ever  been  anticipated  by  those  who  pro- 
jected the  settlement.  As  a  great  portion  of  the  settlers 
possessed  but  little  property,  the  expenses  must  be  defray- 
ed, principally,  by  the  wealthy  and  the  liberal.  Mr. 
^Vinthrop  possessed  a  landed  interest  in  England  worth 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year.  If  we  estimate  m-on- 
ey  in  reference  to  commodities  three  times  more  valuable 
at  that  time  than  at  the  present,  the  annual  incom.e  of  his 
estate  could  not  be  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars.  This 
estate  he  converted  into  money,  and  it  was  freely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  colony.  In  this  service  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  consumed. 

The  first  winter  passed  by  the  colony  in  the  wilderness, 
was  a  scene  of  anxiety  and  distress,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  not  to  be  described.  A  most  severe  season,  a  deso- 
lating sickness,  an  expected  famine,  filled  every  heart 
with  dismay.  The  governor  sought  out  the  subjects  of 
suifering,  and  administered  every  relief  which  could  be  be- 
stowed by  a  liberal  hand,  an  unshaken  mind,  a  feeling 
heart.  When  he  vvas  giving  the  last  handful  of  meal  in 
Lis  barrel  to  one  that  came  to  beg  a  supply  for  his  starving 
family,  the  ship  Lion,  laden  with  provisions,  appeared  in 
the  harbour. 

The  colony  being  a  Christian  settlement,  the  governor 
had  little  less  care  of  their  religious  services  than  of  the 
civil  administration.  He  was  the  principal  leader  in  es- 
tablishing and  guiding  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  the 
councils  of  the  state-.     In  the  spring  of  1631,  Mr.  \Yilson, 
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tlie  minister  of  Boston,  returned  to  England  to  bring  his 
family.  At  his  departure  he  exhorted  his  people  to  con- 
tinue stedfast  in  love  and  the  duties  of  religion,  and  desired 
that  the  duties  of  public  worship  as  well  as  religious  coun- 
sel and  exhortation,  should  be  performed  by  the  two  gov- 
ernors, Mr.  Winlhrop  and  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Ne^vell 
the  elder  of  the  church. 

NotwithstanJing  the  intimate  concern  which  Mr.  ^Via- 
tlirop  always  took  in  the  duties  of  religioii,  no  man  could 
better  understand  or  would  more  faithfully  observe  the 
respective  limits  of  duty,  of  a  Christian  and  a  Magistrate. 
V/hen  Mr.  IVinthrop,  as  governor,  had  caused  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson and  some  of  her  adherents  to  be  banished  from  the 
colony,  that  arch  demagogue,  Henry  Vane,  had  such  influ- 
ence with  some  members  of  the  church  at  Boston,  as  to 
procure  a  motion  to  summon  Mr.  Winthrop  before  the 
church  for  that  transaction.  Mr.  Winthrop,  with  no  less 
firmness  than  condescension,  informed  the  church  that 
Christ  had  never  subjected  the  civil  mas-istrate  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authoriLy,  that  such  measures  must  be  inju- 
rous  to  the  church  and  the  state,  tliat  he  could  never  give 
account  to  them,  as  a  judicatory,  for  any  of  his  conduct  as. 
a  civil  magistrate. 

The  diiFxu'ties  which  were  excited  in  the  colony  by 
the  unhappy  errors  of  linger  Williams,  and  afterwards  by 
the  absurd  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adhe- 
rents, called  tor  all  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  governor.  These  errors  v.ere  not  with- 
out some  abetters  who  possessed  much  influence  in  tl^e 
churches  and  colony.  No  ancient  establishments  existed 
to  withstand  the  rage  of  innovation  ;  few  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  laws  had  been  established  ;  the  magistrates  had 
no  advantage  of  a  long  exhibition  of  their  virtues  to  in- 
spire the  people  v\ith  veneration  or  confidence.  The 
errors  propagated  hy  those  enthusiasts  were  suited  to  ex- 
cite the  most  irritable  passions  of  the  human  mind,  and 
perfectly  calculated  for  the  subversion  of  the  churches  and 
the  colony.     In  almost  any  of  tiie  Grecian  or  loniaa  Rq- 
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publics,  causes  far  less  powerful  'would  have  produced  a 
revolution  in  tlieir  go  ve  mine  n't,  in  any  period  of  their  his- 
tory. The  Roman  Senate  did  not  exhibit  more  firmness 
or  address  when  the  Plebians  retired  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
or  when  Coriolanus  Avas  at  their  gates,  than  was  exercised 
by  Gov.  Y/inthrop  and  some  of  the  magistrates,  in  these 
interestino;  scenes.  He  caused  the  most  dansrerous  dis- 
turbers  of  the  peace  to  be  removed  from  the  colony,  and 
cast  a  mantle  of  amnesty  over  others,  that  they  might  not 
discover  their  own  deformity. 

Though  no  man  was  more  condescending  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life,  as  a  magistrate  Mr.  Winthrop 
ever  pursued  the  path  of  duty  with  inflexible  integrity'. 
In  1634,  on  the  application  of  the  people  of  Newtown  for 
leave  to  remove  to  the  Connecticut,  a  large  majority  of 
the  representatives,  and  a  minority  of  the  magistrates, 
were  in  favour  of  the  removal,  which  the  governor  and  a 
majority  of  the  magistrates,  at  that  time  opposed.  The 
question  was  now  agitated  for  the  first  tiine,  whether  the 
magistrates  should  possess  a  negative  voice  en  the  house 
of  representatives.  The  popular  side  at  once  enlistedj 
very  strongly,  the  feelings  of  the  greater  part  of  (be  peo- 
ple. The  firmness  of  the  governor  maiiilained  the  right's 
of  the  magistracy  and  preserved  the  state  from  anarchy. 
The  same  question  was  afterwards  revived,  but  always  in 
vain.  In  one  or  two  instances,  violent  luijiults  arose  res- 
pecting the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  I'he  decisive  in- 
terposition, and  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  govemor, 
always  dissipated  the  danger.  Several  instances  are  men- 
tioned of  persons  of  odious  character,  v/ho  were  eminently 
exposed  to  popular  violence.  Though  personally  hostile 
to  Mr.  Winthrop,  he  would  ever  protect  thoiii  from  abuse, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  safety,  witli  the  shield  of 
authority.  Some  persons  of  high  popular  favour  wtre  sen- 
tenced to  public  punishment  for  their  crimes.  An  aifected 
sanctity,  or  pretended  inspirations,  or  demotion  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  might  stron-.!;]y  move  the  pub.ic  feeling,  but 
could  never  deter  the  governor  from  the  execution  of  his 
dut^, 
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A  few  years  af(er  the  sellloDiont  of  t]ie  colony,  a  gene- 
ral system  of  laws  were  formed,  which  have  ever  been  the 
basis  of  the  civil  institutions  of  tliat  noble  cominonwealth. 
These  were  prepared,  in  a  great  measure,  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp.  In  short,  no  important  measure  was  adopted  by 
the  colony  during  his  life,  which  did  not  receive  his  care- 
ful consideration  and  concurrence. 

The  influence  and  usefulness  of  Mr.  "Winthrop  were  lit- 
tle less  in  the  transactions  of  the  churches,  than  in  the  civil 
concerns  of  the  colony.  The  church  at  Boston,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  was  often  disturbed  by  the  miOst  artful 
machinations  of  error  and  enihusiasm,  to  a  degree,  in  some 
instances,  wdiich  threatened  permanent  divisions  if  not  ruin 
to  the  church.  By  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  standing  of 
visible  churches  of  Christ,  no  less  than  by  his  extraordi- 
nary acquaintance  with  the  human  character,  he  was 
eminently  qualiiied  to  detect  error  and  allay  the  animosi- 
ties of  contention.  For  a  talent  to  controul  the  minds  of 
men,  when  excited  by  popular  fervor  or  enthusiastic  zeal, 
perhaps,  he  has  never  been  exceeded.  When  a  continu- 
ance of  debate  must  be  evidently  pernicious,  with  a  sin- 
gular felicity,  he  w^ould  turn  the  attention  of  an  assembly 
to  some  general  view  of  the  subject  in  which  they  could 
not  disagree,  while  the  weight  of  truth  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  common  interest,  would  insensibly  bear  away 
the  mind  from  the  petulance  of  party,  and  prepare  tlje 
way  for  union  and  quietness.  He  would  accurately 
discriminate  between  the  devoted  servants  of  error  and 
those  who  were  misled  by  the  facinations  of  delusion,  and 
knew  the  treatment  v/hich  their  difference  of  character 
required.  He  was  no  less  vigilant  in  anticipating  the  de- 
vices and  preventing  the  effects  of  error,  than  successful  in 
exposing  its  deformity.  When  the  general  Synod  of  the 
churches  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  in  Aug. 
1637,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  various  religious 
opinions,  many  of  which  had  been  debated  w  ith  much  ar- 
dor, discerning  men  viewed  the  measure  as  a  hopeless  ex- 
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pedient,  that  must  issue,  as  such  assemblies  often  haVe^ 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  irreconcilcable  parties. 
Why  should  this  ecclesiastical  council  restore  tranquillity 
to  the  churches  rather  than  the  council  of  Nice,  the  council 
of  Constance,  or  the  Synod  of  Dort  ?  There  v.xre  many 
reasons.  First,  because  fnese  v/ere  eminently  the  humble 
churches  of  Christ,  who  sought  and  enjoyed  his  protection* 
Of  the  others,  a  principal  was  the  talents  and  extraordina- 
ry exertions  of  Gov.  Winthrop.  The  importance  of  the 
occasion  called  forth  his  utmost  efforts.  Afier  a  session  of 
three  weeks,  the  Synod  came  to  a  very  happy  covjclusion, 
which  issued  in  the  general  establishment  of  the  churches 
in  that  gospel  order,  in  which,  by  divine  favour,  they  have 
continued,  substantially,  to  the  present  time. 

For  three  years  after  the  establishm.ent  of  the  colony,  in 
1630,  jyir.  Vvinthrop  was  annually  chosen  governor.  The  ^ 
idea  of  the  expediency  of  a  rotation  in  office,  then  began  to 
prevail  in  the  colonj'-,  on  account  of  which,  several  of  the 
magistrates  were  called  necessarily,  to  the  chair  of  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Winthrop  lived  nineteen  years  after  his 
arrrival  in  the  country,  twelve  of  ^vhich,  he  held  th.e  gov- 
ernor's place.  For  the  other  seven,  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  perfonned  by  five  different  persons.  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  in  office  the  three  last  years  of  his  life,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  But  vrhether  in  or  out  of  office,  he 
was  ever  considered  at  home  and  abroad,  the  head  of  the 
colony.  In  times  of  danger,  the  colony  always  looked  to 
hira  for  counsel  and  for  action,  and  he  never  disappointed 
their  expectations. — His  administration  was  distinguished 
for  mildness.  Being  censured  by  some  of  the  magistrates 
for  what  tliey  conceived  to  be  an  improper  lenity  and 
remissness,  he  gave  the  following  explanation  :  "  Mr, 
Winthrop  answered,  that  his  speeches  and  carriage  had 
been  in  part  mistaken,  but  withal  professed  that  it  was  his 
judgment,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  plantations,  justice 
should  be  administered  with  more  lenity  than  in  a  settled 
state,  because  people  were  then  more  apt  to  transgress, 
partly  of  ignorance  of  new  laws  and  orders,  partly  through 
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?>ppression  of  business  and  other  streights  ;  but  if  it  might 
be  made  clear  that  it  was  an  error,  he  would  be  readj  to 
take  up  a  stricter  course."*" 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  not  more  readj  to  be  told  the 
truth,  to  hear  advice,  and  to  receive  friendly  reproof,  than 
Governor  Winthrop.  Acting,  uniformlj,  from  his  own 
best  judgment,  he  ever  sought  all  the  light  and  assistance 
to  u'hich  he  bad  access.  Whenever  any  oflence  was  taken 
at  any  of  his  conduct,  in  a  public  or  private  capacity,  he 
was  always  ready,  by  the  most  obliging  explanations,  to 
remove  any  misapprehensioJis,  and  to  obviate  any  preju- 
dice which  miglit  exist.  In  these  attempts,  he  never  failed 
of  success.  In  a  few  instances,  his  strong  spirit,  under  un- 
common provocations,  led  him  to  some  hasty  expressions, 
and  some  instances  of  conduct,  \vhich,  on  a  careful  re- 
view, he  thought  were  not  to  be  justified.  liVhenever  this 
^vas.the  case,  on  a  proper  occasion,  he  would  make  expla- 
nations and  acknowledgments,  in  which  the  Christian  and 
the  man  seemed  to  triumpli  over  every  imperfection. 

In  his  Christian  character,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  eminently 
exemplary  and  faithful.  'The  Scriptures  were  the  subject 
of  his  constant  study  and  most  careful  meditation.  His 
mind,  unfettered  hy  systems,  sought  light  from  the  foun- 
tain, the  f  aih  of  duty  from  the  unerring  guide.  He  ever 
viewed  passing  events  as  consdtuent  parts  of  the  great 
scheme  of  divine  Providence,  guided  by  unerring  wisdom, 
directed  to  the  best  issue.  These  impressions  regulated 
all  his  ordinary  conduct.  As  connected  with  the  American 
Colony,  he  ever  considered  himself  as  emibarked  in  the 
cause,  and  acting  for  the  interest  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
To  this  principle,  every  local  or  private  interest  v/as  sub- 
orninate.  The  colony  was  his  family,  the  American  wil- 
derness was  his  place  of  labour,  the  church  on  earth  v/as 
his  country,  heaven  was  his  home. — The  pri^^aie  duties  of 
the  Christian  life,  vv^ere  objects  of  Mr.  Winthrcp's  con- 
^ant  attention.  His  liberality  was  almost  unlimited. 
He  would   frequently  send  a  servant  with  an   anificial 

*  His  own  Journal. 
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errand,  to  the  families  of  the  poor,  at  the  time  of  meals', 
to  leani  their  circumstances.  If  they  were  found  needy, 
he  \vouId,  in  the  tenderest  manner,  send  a  supply.  Of 
the  public  worship  and  ordinances  of  God,  he  was  an 
jictive  and  an  effectual  support.  His  exertions,  no  less 
than  his  example,  were  ever  employed  to  lead  his  fellow- 
men  to  the  place  of  worship,  wljither  the  people  of  God 
have  always  resorted  with  unmingled  joy.  It  was  his 
constant  care  to  ri-ulk  TscitJiin  his  house  with  a  jjerfect  heart. 
His  family,  which,  including  domestics,  was  numerous, 
were  taught  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  truths  and  duties 
of  the  religion  of  his  Son.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  distinguished 
for  meekness  and  prayer.  The  humihty  and  condescen- 
sion of  his  demeanor,  in  all  the  changes  of  his  life,  were 
singularly  conspicuous,  and  constituted  one  of  the  first 
qualifications  for  the  arduous  services  which  devolved  upon 
him.  This  characteristic  was  eminently  maintained  by 
frequent  and  fervent  prayer.  God  was  ever  in  his  view  ; 
he  ever  rejoiced  in  his  perfections  ;  m  duty  he  implored 
his  aid ;  in  perplexity  he  relied  on  him  for  guidance  ;  in 
afflictions  he  adored  his  riditeous  wisdom. 

As  a  patriot.  Gov.  Winthrop  will  bear  any  comparison 
that  may  be  adduced.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
tliat  the  most  of  his  great  estate  was  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  colony.  In  consideration  of  the  great  diminution 
of  his  property  in  the  public  service,  he  received  at  dif- 
ferent times,  considerable  presents.  In  a  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  General  Court  he  spoke  of  these  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  "  That  he  had  received  gratuities  from 
divers  towns,  whicii  he  accepted  \vith  much  comfort  and 
content ;  and  he  had  hke^vise  received  civilities  from  par- 
ticular persons,  which  he  could  not  refuse  without  incivili- 
ty in  himself.  Nevertheless,  he  took  them  with  a  trem- 
biincf  heart,  in  regard  of  God's  word  and  the  conscience 
of  his  own  infirmities ;  and  therefore  he  desired  themi 
that  they  would  not  hereafter  take  it  ill,  if  he  refused 
such  presents  for  the  time  to  come.''*     He    took  a  most 

^  Magualia, 
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romprehensive  view  of  the  true  interests  of  New -Eng- 
land for  the  present  and  future  times,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  these,  his  utmost  efforts  were  steadily  directed.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  any  attempts  to  prom.ote  the  interest 
of  his  own  colony  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  He 
viewed  the  whole  as  one  connected  community,  united  by 
a  common  interest,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  ob- 
ject.— The  dazzle  of  a  temporary  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple, except  as  connected  with  their  real  and  permanent 
interests,  was  never  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  His  patriot- 
ism, instead  of  elevating  his  own  country  on  the  ruin  or 
injury  of  others,  sought  the  establishment  of  a  civil  com- 
munity, on  the  principles  of  justice  and  philanthropy, 
alike  happy  in  itself  and  beneficial  to  the  v.orld. — Though 
possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  his  indefatigable  labours 
and  incessant  cares  wore  out  his  lile  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  ordinary  course.  What  more  justly  than  this» 
could  be  called  dying  for  his  country  ? — Like  Moses,  like 
Aristides,  like  Washington,  Winthrop  had  his  enemies  ; 
who  suggested  insinuations  of  misconduct  in  his  public  ad- 
ministration. The  view  of  exlracrdiiiary  virtue  and  un- 
common public  estimation,  the  cankered  heart  of  malice 
can  never  endure,  it  always  resorts  to  the  some  sul)ject 
of  complaint.  '  Ye  take  too  nutch  upcn  you  ;  such  inJluciicc 
in  the  hand  of  an  individual  m.ust  be  dangerous.'  Mr. 
Windirop  desired  an  investigation  of  bis  oflicial  conduct, 
a]id  ^'^'as  acquitted  with  great  hoiiour.  On  that  occa<^:ion 
iie  remarked,  "  It  repenteth  me  not  of  my  cost  or  labour 
bestowed  in  the  service  of  this  commonwealth,  but  do 
heartily  bless  the  Lord  our  God,  that  he  hath  pleased  to 
honour  me  so  far  as  to  call  for  any  thing  he  hath  bestov/ed 
upon  me,  for  the  service  of  his  church  and  people  here, 
the  prosperity  whereof  and  his  gracious  acceptance  shall 
be  an  abundant  recompense  to  n)e.""-^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  -1G49,  having  for  some 
time  previous  been  afuicted  with  various  infirmities,  ^vhicU 
be  viewed  ag  indications  of  his  approaching  dissolutiouj 

*  Hutchinson. 
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Gov.  Winthrop  fell  sick  with  a  fever.  The  church  held  a 
fa&t  on  the  occasion,  humbly  pleading  with  GoJ,  that  their 
illustricus  pillar  might  ail!  he  snared.  •  But  God  was  about 
to  te^ach  them  to  maJie  himself  alone  their  refuge  and 
guide.  In  his  sickness,  ai'tar  some  short  conflitts,  he  en- 
joyed the  animating  light  of  the  divine  countenance, 
cheerfully  conversing  v/ith  his  Christian  friends  on  the 
hove  set  before  ?■?.  Widi  great  afi^i'dion  and  fervor  he 
comn) ended  to  the  faithfulness  of  God,  of  which  he  had 
enjoyed  great  experience,  th;^  infant  chiirches  and  colonies 
of  Ne'=v-England.  To  his  children,  standing  around  him^^ 
lie  gave  his  parting  counsel  and  dying  blessing.  He  then 
comiritted  his  soul  to  God,  and  fell  asleep,. March  26, 
1649.  He  had  nearly  completed  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  \Vinthrc»p  Iiad  ynxj  severe  domestic  t  ials,  in  the  loss 
of  wives  and  children.  To  these  afllictions  he  subonitted 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  Christian.  A  beloved  son  of 
great  hopes,  w?3  drowned  soon  after  he  came  \.(^  this  coun- 
try. The  character  of  tlie  father  is  strikingly  marked  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  mentions  this  alBictive  event  ii« 
his  jvrjrnal.  "Friday,  July  2,  (1630,)  my  son,  Henry 
Winthrop,  was  drowned  at  Salem."  This  is  not  stoical, 
but  the  lancfuaije  of  a  submissive  Christian,  v/ho  views  the 
holy  hand  of  Jehovah  in  every  event. 

Mr.  Winthrop  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  to 
good  estates,  and  to  an  honourable  eminence  in  usefulness 
and  character.  His  eldest  son,  John  Winthrop,  was  the 
distinguished  governor  of  Connecticut,  who  procured  the 
*  Charter  of  the  State.  A  son  of  this  last  Gov.  Winthrop 
was  also  governor  of  Connecticut.  Professor  Winthrop 
of  Cambriilge,  who  died  in  177P,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  New-England  has  produced.  Of  the  family 
of  Gov.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Elliot  observes,  "  Several  of  his 
posterity  have  exhibited  the  image  of  their  illustrious  pn- 
cestor,  and  his  family  have  been  more  eminent  for  their 
talents,  learning  and  honourS;  than  any   otlier   in  New- 
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England."*  Gov.  Winthrop's  picture  is  preser/ed  in  tlio 
council  chamber  in  Boston.  A  Journal,  kept  bj  him,  from 
the  time  of  his  embarkation  for  America  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1644,  is  preserved.  It  forms  an  octavo  volume  of 
360  pages,  and  is  the  most  valuable  document  of  the  earlj 
history  of  New-England  that  is  extant. 

GOVERNOR  DUDLEY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dudley  was  generally  considered  the- 
second  character  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  He  was 
a  son  of  Capt.  Roger  Dudley  of  the  English  army,  bora 
at  Northamption  in  England,  in  the  year  1576.  By  the 
death  of  his  parents  in  his  childhood,  he  and  an  only  sis- 
ter were  left  to  the  care  of  the  orphan's  God,  and  of  rela- 
tives. By  the  attention  of  faithful  friends,  he  received  a 
good  education  in  literature  and  manners.  By  one  of  his 
connections,  he  was  instructed  in  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
law.  He  early,  ho^vever,  inclined  to  the  profession  of  his 
father.  In  1597,  he  received  a  captain's  commission 
from  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  passed  with  his  company  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Amiens  under 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  At  the  peace,  which  soon  took 
place,  he  returned  to  England  and  settled  near  Northamp- 
ton. By  marriage,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  a  good 
estate.  He  noAV  enjoyed  the  eminent  ministry  of  Dodd, 
Hildershara,  and  some  other  distinguished  Puritan  divines. 
By  the  divine  blessing  on  these  sacred  ministrations,  he 
soon  became  a  conscientious  Non-conformist,  and,  by  the 
influences  of  divine  grace,  the  fearless  soldier  soon  sunk 
into  the  character  of  a  humble  follower  of  the  Pnnce  of 
peace.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  for  a  uniform 
sobriety,  an  integrity  of  character,  and  a  conscientious  ob- 
server of  the  duties  of  religion.  He  was  soon  employed 
by  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to  extricate  his  estate  from  a 
great  burden  of  debt  which  had  been  led  upon  it  by  his 
ancestors.     This  service  Mr.  Dudley  performed  with  &uc- 
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cess,  and  continued  in  the  eraployraent  and  friendship  of 
the  Earl  for  a  number  of  years. 

When  the  proposed  planters  of  New-England  were  about 
to  sail  for  America,  the  Company  chose  Mr.  Winthrop 
governor,  and  Mr.  Dudley  deputy  governor.  He  was 
then  fifty-four  years  of  age  ;  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  New- 
England  planters.  Mr.  Dudley  lived  twenty -three  years 
-in  this  country,  was  always  one  of  the  magistrates,  and, 
the  most  of  the  time  the  deputy  governor  of  the  colony. 
In  the  years  of  1634,  1640,  and  1645,  he  was  governor. 
In  1644,  the  office  of  Major-General  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  colony  was  created  and  given  to  Mr.  Dudley.  As 
a  military  character,  he  was  probably  the  first  in  the 
eoloriy. 

As  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Dudley  was  much  distinguished 
for  great  firmness  of  character,  pursuing  with  an  undevia- 
ting  step,  the  true  interests  oi  the  colony,  according  to  the 
original  design  of  the  plantation.  He  never  lost  sight  of 
the  object  of  their  migration  to  the  v.'estern  wilderness, 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  comm_on wealth,  and  of 
churches  in  gospel  purity,  and,  to  the  attainment  and  pre- 
servation of  this  object,  all  his  measures  were  steadily  di- 
rected. Every  departure  from  first  principles,  and  every 
proposed  innovation,  however  specious  in  theory,  he  resist- 
ed with  an  unyielding  firmness.  The  allurements  of  vice 
and  the  pretences  of  error  were  equally  insufficient  to 
move  his  mind,  or  to  change  his  course  from  the  path  of 
duty  and  truth.  Temporary  excitements  of  public  feel- 
ing, had  small  influence  on  his  opinions,  and  still  less  on 
his  purposes  of  conduct.  He  was  never  so  popular  as 
some  of  the  magistrates,  but  he  always  preserved  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  of  the  colony. 

As  a  Christian,  in  public  and  private  life,  Gov.  Dudley 
ever  manifested  a  steady  zeal  for  truth.  In  this  part  of 
his  character,  he  was  no  less  uniform  and  temperate,  than 
in  the  duties  of  the  magistracy.  He  wr;s  a  faithful  advo- 
cate of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  their  firm  supporter 
against  all  the  errors  of  his  time.     The  doctrines  and  the 
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©rdef  of  the  New-England  churches,  which  he  contributed 
much  to  estabhsh,  he  beiieved  to  be  coiiibrmable  to  the 
inspired  standard ;  they  were  his  comfort  in  life,  his  joy 
and  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days. — In  his  private  charac- 
ter, he  was  sober  and  devout,  discovering  in  his  whole 
demeanor  a  rational  sense  of  immortality,  and  of  his  high 
obligations  to  the  holy  Saviour  of  sinners.  His  sense  of 
divine  things  seemed  to  be  tlie  leading  principle  of  his 
conduct. 

Gov.  Dudley  was  a  very  ardent  friend  to  the  interests 
of  New-England.  Its  Avelfare  and  prosperity  were  the 
subject  of  his  persevering  labours,  his  constant  solicitude, 
and  his  daily  prayer  to  God.  In  his  latter  years  he  had 
much  concern,  lest  the  colonies  would  decline  from  their 
original  purity ;  and  bore  a  most  earnest  testimony  against 
any  relaxation  in  public  sentiment  or  morals. 

In  the  year  1653,  this  venerable  pillar  of  New-Eng- 
land, and  one  of  its  principal  founders,  was  removed  to 
be,  we  trust,  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  God.  He  died  greatly 
lamented,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  deaths  and  I  7i-iU  ghe  thee  a  cronm  oF 
life. 


SECTION  IV. 

LIFE  OF  GOVERNOR  HAYNES  ;  GOVERNOR  HOPKmS  ;  Am) 
GOVERNOR  EATON. 

John  Haynes,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  venerable 
fathers  of  New-England.  As  a  wise  statesman,  as  a  faith- 
ful patriot,  as  an  amiable  man,  he  was  highly  respected 
and  beloved.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  the  early  writers 
have  not  given  so  large  an  account  of  this  venerable  4)at- 
riot,  as  of  some  others  of  his  time.  Sufficient  however 
remains,  to  teach  us  his  uncommon  worth,  arid  to  show  the 
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mercy  of  Heaven  in  removing  him  from  a  situation  of  in* 
dependent  retirement  in  his  native  country,  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  American  wilderness,  to  be- 
come a  principal  founder  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Haynes    came  to  New-England,  in  company  with 
a  considerable   number  of  planters,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  note,  in  the  year  1633.     Their  arrival  at  Bos- 
ton, in  September  of  that  year,  is  thus  noticed  by  Govern- 
or Winthrop  :  "  The  Griffin,  a  ship  of  300  tons,  arrived, 
having  been   eight   weeks  from   the  downs  ;   she  brought 
about  two  hundred  passengers.     In  this  ship,  came  Mr. 
Cotton,   Mr.  Hooker,   and  Mr.  Stone,  ministers  ;  and  Mr. 
ilaynes,  (a  gentleman  of  great   estate,)  Mr.  Goffe,  and 
many  other  men  of  good  estates."     Mr.  Haynes  was,  at 
that  time,  I  conclude,  about  forty-five  years  of  age.     He 
was  from  the  county  of  Essex  in  England,  where  he  pos- 
sessed an  estate  called  Copford  Hall,  valued  at  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New- 
England,  he  settled  at  Newtown  with  Mr.  Hooker,     His 
distinguished  abilities  and  extensive  information  soon  ex- 
cited tlie  attention  of  the  colony,  while  his  amiable  man- 
ners endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance.     In  1634,  the 
-spring  after  his  arrival,  at  the  general  election  of  the  col-» 
-ony,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants.     The  able  and 
dignified  manner  with  which  he  discharged  the   duties  of 
a  magistrate,  was  so  acceptable  to  the  colony,  that,  in  the 
year  following,  1635,  he  was  elected  governor.     Concern- 
ing his  public  administration,   the   folloAving  mention  is 
made  in  an  ancient  writing:    "  To  him  is  New-England 
"  many  ways  beholden  ;  had  he  done  no  more  but  still  a 
"  storm  of  dissension,  which  broke  forth  in  the  beginning 
"  of  his  government,  he  had  done  enough  to  endear  our 
*'  hearts  unto  him,   and  to  account  that  da.y  happy  when 
'"  he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1637,  Mr.  Haynes  removed 
with  his  family  to  Connecticut,  and  lived  at  Hartford. 
The  friendship  between  him  and  Mr.  Hooker,  warmed  by 
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a  constant  discoverj  of  each  other's  virtue?,  strengthened 
hv  common  dano;ers  and  common  cares  in  rearinf;-  the  in- 
fant  colony,  nothing  but  death  coulJ  dissolve.  For  two  or 
tliree  years  after  the  first  scldoment  of  the  towns  on  Con- 
necticut River,  they  considered  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetis.  At  the  first  gcneni 
election  in  Connecticut,  in  1G39,  Mr.  Hayncs  was  chosen 
governor.  The  constitution  of  the  colony,  at  that  time, 
required  that  the  office  of  governor  should  not  be  held  by 
any  one  person  two  successive  years.  Mr.  liaynes  ^vas 
chosen  to  the.  ofhce,  whenever  he  was  eligible,  that  is, 
every  second  year,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  in  lGo4. 

He  w^as,  more  than  any  other  man,  the  father  of  the 
colony.  He  ever  possessed  the  highest  confidence  of  tlia 
people,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  and  private  life 
convinced  them  that  their  confidence  had  never  been  mis- 
placed. He  was  a  man  of  affable  manners,  of  dignified 
deportment,  cf  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  of  un- 
feiizned  Dietv.  The  honour  of  his  Redeemer,  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  "was  the  first  object  of  his 
desire. 

Though  called  to  act  in  a  less  extensive  sphere  than 
Justinian,  Sully,  and  Pitt,  the  happiness  of  his  people  un- 
der his  administration,  and  the  permanency  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  he  contributed  primarily  to  establish,  are 
a  testimony  to  his  talents  and  virtues,  which  entitle  him  to 
a  rank  among  the  first  of  statesmen.  History  does  not 
inform  us,  precisely,  to  wdiom,  among  the  fathers  of  Con- 
necticut, we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  constitution  and 
our  fundamental  laws.  From  what  appears,  however. 
Gov.  Haynes  w^as  the  principal.  During  his  residence  in 
Massachusetts,  he  was  considered  the  only  man,  who,  in 
talents  and  influence,  could  equal  Gov.  Winthrop.  Of 
course,  he  w  as  thought  the  most  proper  person  to  stand 
at  die  head  of  the  sister  colony. 

As  a  patriot,  the  character  of  Gov.  Haynes  is  conspicu- 
ous. At  his  emigration  for  America,  he  left  his  children 
in   his   native   country,   to  whom,    at   hi^   decease,    h& 
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transmitted  his  paternal  inheritance.  He  brought,  how- 
ever, a  large  property  to  Ne v. -England,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  consanied  for  the  support  of  the  infant 
colony.  Having  never  left  his  native  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arnassir'g  wealth,  but  to  enjoy  the  uncorrunted 
religion  of  his  Saviour,  and  to  assist  in  rearing  churches 
for  his  praise  ;  his  disinterestedness  was  ever  a  mast  dis- 
tinguished feature  of  his  character.  During  his  short  resi- 
dence in  Massacbiisett:?,  he  afforded  that  colony  important 
services.  At  his  induction  to  the  oiTice  of  governor,  he 
informed  the  legislature  tliat  he  should  receive  none  of 
the  accustomed  emoluments  of  office. — On  his  removal  to 
Connecticut,  he  lound  the  colony  immediately  involved  in 
^  most  dangerous  Indian  war.  The  war,  though  suc- 
cessful, left  the  people  in  unexpected  embarrassments, 
which  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  severe  scarcity.  The 
few  that  were  rich,  cheerfully  devoted  their  propel  ty  to 
the  public  necessity,  and  saved  the  infant  plantation. 
The  Governor,  first  in  influence,  was  first  in  personal 
exertions,  and  in  unreserved  devotion  to  ihe  public  wel- 
fare. The  colony,  for  many  years,  was  small  ;  they 
were  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  surrounded 
with  many  savage  tribes,  ■^'^hose  friendship  was  ahvays 
doubtful  ;  yeU  by  the  wisdom,  the  liberality,  and  the  un- 
■wearied  exertions  of  their  illustrious  Christian  patriots, 
under  the  favour  of  that  God  who  had  led  them  to  the  wil,- 
derness,  they  were  preserved,  they  were  prospered,  and 
increased.  Mr.  Haynes  possessed  a  most  ardent  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  and  churches  of  New-Eng- 
land, and  for  the  advancement  of  that  object,  he  could  not 
make  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Haynes  possessed  a  most  amiable  char-, 
acter,  and  was  greatly  beloved.  Blessed  are  the  peace^ 
makers.  Such,  eminently,  was  he,  and  that  blessing  he 
now  enjoys.  The  settlements  and  churches  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  a  number  of  years  after  their  commencement,  en- 
joyed great  quietness  and  harmony.  This  is  the  more  ta 
be  noticed^  as  all  new  settlements;  arc  necessarily  exposed 
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1o  a  great  variety  of  difficulties,  and  to  innumerable  un^ 
foreseen  occurrences,  calculated  to  disturb  llie  public  tran- 
quillity. By  the  example,  the  vigilance,  and  the  constant 
exertions  of  the  governor,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
his  illustrious  codajutors,  these  evils  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure avoided. 

To  all  the  eminent  virtues  of  Gov.  Kaynes,  he  added 
the  humble,  faithful  piety  of  a  Christian.  He  was  a  man 
of  pure  morals,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of  ardent  love 
to  Christ  and  his  earthly  kingdom,  v/ithout  that  tincture 
of  extravagance  which  appeared  in  the  characters  of  many 
eminent  Christians  of  his  time.  With  the  easy  manners 
of  polished  life,  and  the  dignified  deportment  of  the 
magistrate,  he  united  the  characteristic  meekness  of  a 
humble  follower  of  Immanuel.  To  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  own  soul,  to  the  religious  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  his  family,  he  was  peculiarly  attentive.  The 
public  worship  of  God,  his  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  church,  while  they  were  the  great  comfort  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  American  wilderness,  commanded  his 
constant  exertions  for  their  support.  To  the  many  rites  of 
human  invention,  which  incumbered  the  religious  services 
of  the  English  establishment,  he  could  not  submit.  The 
simple  form  of  the  New-England  churches  he  appoved, 
as  agreeable  to  the  divine  pattern ;  and,  in  anticipation  of 
their  future  increase,  he  greatly  rejoiced.  His  efforts  and 
his  prayers  that  the  churches  might  continue  uncorrupted, 
that  they  might  not  forget  their  first  love,  nor  decline  from 
their  original  purity,  were  ardent  and  unceasing  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1654,  this 
venerable  servant  of  Christ  was  dismissed  from  his  labours 
and  entered  into  his  rest.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord, — that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them. 

GOVERNOR  HOPKINS. 

Mr.  Edw^ard  Hopkins,  descended  from  a  reputable  an- 
cestry, was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  in  England,  in  the  year 
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ICOO.  After  enjoying  the  Lenerit  of  a  gooJ  educaiion  in 
his  childhood,  he  received  a  mercantile  education  in  the 
city  of  London.  He  then  became  a  merchant  in  that  city, 
and  Avas  employed,  principally,  in  the  trade  to  Turkey. 
While  in  this  employrrient,  he  became  associated  with  cer- 
tain pious  Non-conformists,  with  whom  he  contracted  an 
intimate  acquainiance  and  coidial  friendship.  As  he  loved 
the  re]i,2;iGn  of  the  gospel,  he  became  strongly  attached  to 
those  ministers  of  Christ,  who  loved  and  taught  his  religion 
in  its  native  purity.  As  the  Christian  colonies  of  New- 
England  were  now  rising  to  view,  as  many  persons  of 
reputable  character  and  eminent  piety,  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  the  burdensome  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
Church  of  England  and  now  enforced  by  the  arm  of  perse- 
cution, were  resolving  to  seek  an  asylum  on  these  western 
shores,  and  unite  their  efforts  with  those  's^ho  had  braved 
the  first  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  to  establish  a  branch  of 
the  visible  church  of  the  Redeemer  according  to  his  own 
precepts,  Mr.  Hopkins  could  not  contemplate  the  noble  de- 
sign vv^ithoutthe  deepest  interest  and  solicitude.  Finding  that 
many  persons,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  whose  charac- 
ters he  venerated,  Vthose  virtues  he  tenderly  loved,  were 
engaged  in  this  great  enterprise,  his  spirit  could  no  longer 
resist  the  sacred  impulse.  Renouncing  the  delicacies  of 
affluent  life,  renouncing  the  prospects  of  gain  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured  from  his  childhood,  he  engaged  with 
the  sincerest  ardor  for  the  service  of  the  infant  colonies, 
and  for  the  pagan  natives  of  the  American  wilderness  ; 
hoping  in  the  favour  of  the  holy  Redeemer,  that  this  desert 
might  rejoice  in  the  exceUenc]]  -of  Carinel  mid  Sharon  ; — 
see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

Mr.  Hopkins  left  his  native  country,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Davenport,  and  others,  and  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton in  June,  lo37.  'I'ije  arrival  of  so  valuable  a  company" 
greatly  animated  the  people  of  tlie  infant  colonies.  It 
was  about  a  year  before  this  company  fixed  upon  a  place 
for  their  residence.  Mr.  Hopkins,  however,  detenDiriCd 
to  unite  with  the  Connecticut  colony,  and   early  in  the 
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J^3X,  1638,  removed  from  his  temporary  residence  iil 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  with  his  family  in  Hartford* 
He  soon  received  that  respect  from  the  colony,  to  which, 
for  his  worth  he  was  justly  entitled.  The  people  could 
not  be  insensible,  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins had  selected  their  colony  as  the  place  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  valuable  life.  At  the  first  General  Elec- 
tion, in  1639,  Mr.  Hopkin,  was  chosen  one  of  the  magis- 
trates. In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Haynes  being  constitu- 
tionally disqualified,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  appointed  govern- 
or. Excepting  the  year  1642,  in  which  Mr.  Wyllys 
w'as  governor,  Mr.  Hopkins  held  the  place  every  second 
year,  while  he  continued  in  the  country.  Mr.  Haynes  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  generally  held  the  oifices  of  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  which  were  annually  exchanged. 

Mr.  Hopkins  brought  a  large  property  into  the  country, 
which  he  employed  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the 
interest  of  the  infant  colony.  In  the  comm.encement  of 
new  settlements,  he  would  frequently  purchase  a  place  and 
begin  a  valuable  improv  ement.  Without  such  efforts  from 
wealthy  and  public  spirited  individuals,  with  the  prospect 
•of  but  a  distant  and  uncertain  return,  in  the  feeble  and 
embarrassed  state  of  the  colony,  any  enlargement  of  their 
borders  could  hardly  have  been  attempted.  In  relinquish- 
ing the  employments  of  commerce,  Mr.  Hopkins  renoun- 
ced the  pursuit  of  gain  as  a  chief  object ;  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  American  churches,  he  devoted  his  services 
and  his  wealth,  and  he  never  changed  his  pui-pose. 

As  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  greatly  beloved. 
His  manners  were  pleasing,  his  deportment  was  marked 
with  that  engaging  gravity  which  always  accompanies  a 
rational  and  habitual  fear  of  God.  It  was  his  constant 
endeavour  to  regulate  all  his  official  duties  by  the  rules  of 
the  divine  law,  and  to  conform  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
colony,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  revealed  precepts  of  God, 
He  believed  the  true  Christian  character  to  be  the  first  re- 
quisite qualification  of  a  good  magistrate,  and  was  unwea- 
ried in  his  efforts  to  infuse  that  principle  into  the  fiuida- 
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menial    institutions  of  the  colony.' Jyy  Liis  extensive 

knowledge  of  business,  bj  his  large  acquaintance  abroad, 
improving  a  strong  and  well  cultivated  mind,  Mr.  Hopkins 
v;as  eminently  serviceable  to  the  colony  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  foreign  connections  and  external  interests. 
In  the  discharge  of  these  important  services,  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  assiduity,  and  perseverance,  were  equalled 
only  by  his  fidelity.  When  the  Union  of  the  four  colo- 
nies was  effected,  in  1643,  an  event  so  important  to  the 
common  welfare,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers from  Connecticut.  To  the  same  office  he  w-as  gener- 
ally appointed  in  the  succeeding  years. 

In  the  Christian  cliaracter,  few  can  be  found  more  de- 
serving of  imitation  than  Gov.  Hopkins.  He  loved  the 
New-England  churches,  the  order  in  which  they  were  es- 
tablished, the  gospel  truths  which  they  confessed,  and 
the  discipline  which  they  sought  to  maintain.  To  the 
private  duties  of  the  Christictn  life  he  w^as  constantly  at- 
tentive, it  was  his  usual  practice  to  rise  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  spend  some  time  in  secret  devotion.  Af- 
ter which,  he  read  and  expounded  the  Scriptures  and 
prayed  with  his  family.  He  was  much  distinguished  for 
uncommon  fervor  in  prayer,  and,  at  times,  seemed  almost 
on  the  verge  of  the  heavenly  state.  The  private  meetings 
of  Christians,  of  the  nature  of  religious  conferences,  he 
often  attended,  and  aflbrded  his  cheerful  assistance  foj 
their  improvement. The  piety  of  this  excellent  ser- 
vant of  Christ  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  duty  of 
Christian  charity.  As  God  had  favoured  him  w^th  the 
ability,  so  did  he  possess  the  disjiosition,  ahvays  to  remem- 
ber the  poor.  In  addition  to  the  deeds  of  charity  per- 
fomiad  hy  his  own  hands,  he  often  committed  considerable 
sums  to  the  disposal  of  friends,  with  an  injunction  to  da 
f^God  v.rdo  all  men^  especially  unto  them  H'ho  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Notwithstanding  his  great  public  lib- 
eralities, and  his  abounding  charity,  his  estate  did  notbe- 
cGiiie  exhausted. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  was  afflicted  ^yitIl  very  severe  trials.  His- 
constitution  was  feeble  and  attended  with  many  infirmities. 
He  had  a  severe  cough,  with  frequent  turns  of  raising; 
bloody  for  thirty  years.  His  wife,  on  whom  his  atlections 
were  peculiarly  placed,  Avho  was  a  daughter  of  Gov* 
Eaton's  wife  by  a  former  husband,  was  aiilicted,  for  many 
years  with  a  distempered  melancholy,  which  issued  in  an 
incurable  -insanity.  In  reference  to  this  affliction,  he  ob- 
served, "  I  promised  myself  too  much  content  in  this  re- 
lation and  enjoyment  ;  and  the  Lord  will  make  me  to 
know  that  this  world  shall  not  afford  it  me." 

In  the  year  1654,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
England,  from  whom  a  considerable  estate  fell  to  Gov. 
Hopkins,  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  going  home,  to 
attend  to  his  aftairs.  He  left  his  family  in  this  country 
and  expected  to  return.  In  IG54,  though  absent,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his  arrival  hi 
England,  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Fieet,  a  place 
which  had  been  held  by  his  brother,  and,  afterwards^, 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment.' These  emploj-raents,  together  with  his  private- 
concerns,  induced  him  to  send  for  his  family,  ^\  ho  returned 
to  England.  Though  re-established  in  his  native  land, 
he  could  ne\er  forget  Nev/-England,  the  country  Avhich  he 
eminently  lovt.'d.  He  was,  probably,  more  useful  to  the 
colonies,  after  his  return  to  England,  than  he  could  have 
been  had  he  coni.iniied  to  reside  among  them.  The  Xevv- 
Haven  Colony  compiled  a  body  of  laws  which  they  sent 
to  Gov.  Hopkins,  that  he  might  procure  tliem  to  be  printed. 
He  procured  the  impression  at  his  own  e::pense,  and  sent 
the  prescribed  number  of  copies  to  the  colony.  His  in- 
fluence was  constantly  exerted  with  the  government  and 
with  iiifiuentlai  characters  f<3r  the  good  of  the  colonies. 

But  his  valuable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  found  his  infirmi- 
ties increasing,  ai>d  his  feeble  constitution  sinking  undp" 
their  weight.  This  was  a  principal  cause  of  his  relin- 
quishing the  design  of  re-visiting  America.     In  his  latter- 
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years  his  Christian  character  seemed  to  brighten  with  ifl~ 
creasing^splendcmr.  He  wvuld  often  speak  oi'  the  anticipa- 
ted joy  of  meeting  his  Christian  friends  in  America,  in 
the  realms  of  glory.  "  How  often  have  I  pleased  myself 
"  with  thoughts  of  a  Joyful  meeting  with  my  lather  Eaton. 
•"  I  remember  with  what  pleasure  he  would  come  down 
■"  the  street,  that  he  might  meet  me,  when  1  came  from 
"  Hartford  to  New-Haven.  But  with  how  much  greater 
*'  pleasure  shall  we  shortly  meet  one  another  in  heaven." 

Early  in  the  year  1657,  his  disorders  increased  to  severe 
.fcickness.  He  was  now  sensible  that  he  was  near  the  close 
of  life.  For  a  time,  his  mind  was  clouded  with  a  distress- 
ing darkness.  But  after  a  few  days,  about  the  time  that 
public  prayers  were  offered  for  him  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
holy  Comforter  dissipated  the  gloom,  and  let  in  upon  his 
soul  the  rays  of  promised  grace.  His  heart  broke  forth  in 
.the  most  animated  manner,  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  kept  the 
good  UHfie  imtU  now.  O  friends,  could  you  believe  this  ? 
I  shall  be  blessed  forever,  1  shall  quickly  be  in  eternal 
glory.  I  have  heretofore  thought  it  an  hard  thing  to  die, 
but  now  I  find  it  is  not  so.  Oh,  blessed  be  God  for  Jesus 
Christ.''  One  standing  by,  observed  to  him,  "  Sir,  the 
Lord  hath  enlarged  your  faith."  He  replied,  "  Frierid, 
this  is  sense  ;  the  Lord  hatli  even  satisfied  my  sense  ;  I  am 
gensibly  satisfied  of  everlasting  glory."  He  pronounced 
his  affectionate  blessing  upon  New-England ;  adding, 
"  The  Lord  hath  planted  that  land  with  a  noble  vine  ;  and 
blessed  hast  thou  been,  O  land,  in  thy  rulers."  In  March ^ 
1657,  in  the  city  of  London,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  manifested  the 
same  charitable  spirit  which  had  distinguished  his  life.  His 
whole  estate  in  New-England,  he  gave  to  charitable  and 
public  uses.  After  several  individual  legacies,  one  thou- 
sand pounds  were  given  for  the  support  of  Grammar  Schools 
in  Hartford  and  New-Haven.  Those  funds  are  still  j^re- 
served.  From  his  estate  in  England,  he  ordered  five  hun- 
dred poundi:  to  be  paitl  to  Trustees  wlKun  he  named  in 
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the  colonies,  ''  for  the  upholding  and  promoting  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth."' 
This  fund  is  held  by  Harvard  College.* 

GOVERNOR  EATON. 

No  one  of  our  venerable  fathers  is  better  known  in 
the  histories  of  New-England  than  the  celebrated  foun- 
der of  the  colony  of  New-Haven.  His  talents,  his  pie- 
ty, his  persevering  zeal,  his  uncommon  sacrifices  for  the 
establishment  of  these  colonies,  will  ever  entitle  him  to 
the  high  veneration  and  grateful  remembrance  of  pos- 
terity. No  men  could  have  less  inducements  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  to  exchange  the  felicities  of  their  situation 
in  their  native  country  for  the  perils  of  a  wilderness,  than 
Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopkins.  But  their  zeal  for  the 
church  of  Christ  was  paramount  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. Rather,  God  had  now  designed,  in  his  adorable  mer- 
cy, to  establish  Christian  settlements,  and  gospel  churches 
in  the  American  land.  Such  instruments  were  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  great  design.  He  who  holds  all  hearts 
at  his  will,  disposed  them  for  the  work. 

TiiEOPHiLUS  Eato-V  was  born  at  Stratford  -in  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  year  1590.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  the 
place  ;  but  removed  soon  after  and  became  a  minister  in 
Coventry.     He  there  contracted,  in  his  childhood,  that 

•*  We  seldom  find  nobler  thoughts  or  more  energetic  ex- 
pressions in  an  Epitaph,  than  in  the  one  inscribed  to  Gov. 
Hopkins. 

EPITAPH, 

Part  of 
EDWARD  HOPKINS,  ESQ. 

But  Heaven  not  brooking  that  the  Earth  should  shJire 
In  the  least  atom  of  a  piece  so  I'are, 
Intends  to  sue  out,  by  a  new  Revise, 
His  Habeas  Corpus  at  the  drand  Assise, 

p  -H- 
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peculiar  friendship  with  Mr.  Davenport,  v.hose  father  wa.« 
an  eminent  merchant  in  the  town,  which  continued  till 
Iheir  deaths.  In  Coventry,  under  the  care  of  an  able 
father,  Mr.  Eaton  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  good  rca- 
demic  education,  which  w^as  very  profitably  improved^ 
His  parents  intended  this  son  for  the  work  of  the  gosjtei 
ministry,  and,  with  that  view,  took  much  pains  widihis 
education.  But  on  a  discovery  of  his  inclinations,  as  he 
advanced  towards  manliood,  this  object-  w'as  relinquished, 
and  he  was  educated  for  a  merchant.  In  his  youth  he 
was  distinguished  for  sobriety,  and  an  uncommon  diligence 
in  business.  Such  habits,  united  wdth  a  quick  apprehen- 
s:ion  and  a  sound  judgment,  could  ha.UJy  fail  of  command- 
ing success  in  his  pursuits.  Settling  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  engaged  in  the  East-India  trade,  and  scon  became 
a  merchant  of  great  credit.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
East-India  Company,  and  was  chosen  deputy  governor  of 
the  company.  For  several  years,  he  was  agent  for  the 
King  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  For  his  services  and 
fidelity,  he  received  testimonials  of  particular  acknowd- 
edgment  from  the  East-India  Company,  and  from  the 
Danish  King. 

During  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  was  engaged  in  his 
niercantile  pursuits,  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  was  projected,  on  the  principles  of  religion,  for  the 
establishment  of  Christian  churches  according  to  the  pre- 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  In  this  undertaking,  Mr.  Eaton- 
cordially  engaged,  and  afforded  important  assistance.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  colony,  and,  at 
the  organization  ci  the  company  in  England,  he  was  cho- 
sen one  of  the  Assistants.  He  did  not  then  design  to  re- 
move to  America,  but  by  his  influence  and  his  property 
he  afforded  much  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ar- 
duous cnterprize. — At  that  timie  Mr.  Davenport  was  a 
minister  in  London,  highly  esteemed,  and  was  very  active 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  New-England  colo- 
nies. As  Mr.  Eaton  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  this  compan- 
ion of  his  youth ;  as  tljey  w  ere  mutually  engaged  for  tiie 
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sprecid  of  the  go?peI  of  salvation  in  parts  of  the  earth  "vvhich 
had  long  been  the  seat  of  paganism,  their  niendship  grew 
to  an  attachment  not  to  be  broken. 

The  persecution  of  the  Non-conformists,  which,  under 
the  administration  of  Archbis.iop  Laud,  raged  with  in- 
creased rigour,  rendered  the  situation  of  those  who-  scru- 
pled to  comply  with  the  prescribed  cerenv:;nies  peculiarly 
unpleasant,  if  not  highly  dangerous.  Mr.  Davenport  wsg 
obliged  to  lly  to  Holland,  and  was  a^isent  about  two  years. 
After  his  return,  the  burdensome  imposition  c^  ecclesias- 
tical rites  continually  increasing,  he  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  resolved  to  imitate  the  faithful  servants  of  Christy 
who  had  for  his  sake  been  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  ■U)orId, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  At  the  hazard  of  ail  worldly 
good,  they  would  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  settle- 
ment, in  the  unoccupied  wastes  of  America,  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  should  be  the  service  and  giory  of  God,  In 
this  undertaking,  Mr.  Eaton  cordially  engf  ged.-  A  com- 
pany was  formed  which  Avas  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
respectable  that  ever  came  to  New-England.  They  arri- 
ved at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1037,  and  the  spring  foh 
lowing:  began  the  settlement  and  Colony  of  New-Haven. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  at  all  times,  the  head  mid  father  of  the-- 
colony.  At  the  first  General  Election  in  1639,  he  was 
chosen  Governor,  and  -was  re-chosen  every  year  to  his 
death,  in  1657.  The  colony  had  too  great  a  sen-e  of  his 
worth,  and  of  their  own  interest,  ever  to  entertain  a  thought 
of  a  change.  Mr.  Eaton  was  eminently  calculated  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  colony.  He  possessed  a  large  interest,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  was  brought  to  this  country.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  business,  and  was  always  fruitful 
in  expedients  in  times  of  unexpected  difficulty  and  danger* 
The  high  character  which  he  sustained  in  his  native  coun- 
try, joined  with  his  talents  and  integrity,  procured  him 
universal  confidence.  Indefatigable  in  his  labours,  his 
care,  his  exertions,  his  property,  were  always  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  colony.     His  taleats,  his  disinterested*- 
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ness,  his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  gave  him  au  16^ 
fiuence  and  a  command  of  the  minds  of  men,  vi^hich  very 
{ew  have  ever  possessed.  Having  engaged  in  this  ardu- 
ous work  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  service  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  the  consideration  of  personal  conven- 
ience, much  less  the  temporary  impulse  of  popular  ap- 
plause, could  never  influence  his  conduct.  The  tempests 
of  adversity  could  never  divert  his  puipose,  for  he  had  cast 
anchor  within  the  veil. 

As  a  civilian,  the  views  of  Mr.  Eaton  were,  for  his 
time,  uncommonly  lil^eral  and  extensive.  He  was  the 
most  influential  agent  in  establislung  the  connection  and 
union  of  the  colonies  of  New-England,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  permanent  security  and  increase. 
From  the  formation  of  this  union,  in  1643,  he  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  commissioners  till  his  death.  He  was 
ever  attentive  to  all  objects  which  concerned  the  common 
welfare,  and  perceived  the  true  interests  of  the  colonies 
^\lih  the  most  discerning  judgm^ent.  Great  reliance  was 
placed  on  Mr.  Eaton  to  guard  the  plantatiojis  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  from  Hudson's  River, 
and  his  vigilance  and  prudence  were  equal  to  public  ex- 
pectation. I  believe  no  man  in  the  United  Colonies  pos- 
sessed a  greater  weight  of  character  than  Gov.  Eaton. 

As  a  magistrate,  he  was  equalled  by  very  few  of  his 
tim.e.  A  fact  evincive  of  this,  is,  the  colony  of  New- 
Haven  was  distinguished  above  all  the  others,  for  union,  har- 
mony, and  internal  tranquillity.  This  excellent  magistrate 
inspired  even  the  natives  with  such  a  confidence  in  his 
justice  and  his  ascendancy  over  his  own  people,  that  the 
colony  suffered  very  little  from  any  of  their  hostile  ma- 
chinations. In  his  public  administrations,  he  maintained 
the  operation  of  the  laws,  and  administered  justice  with 
incorruptible  integrity  and  inflexible  firmness.  In  his 
private  character,  he  was  aflfable  and  courteous,  but,  in  his 
official  capacity,  he  would  never  suffer  any  disobedience 
or  contempt.     The  accounts  of  the  time  represent  him  as 
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possessing,  on  the  bench  of  justice,  a  majestic  dignity  not 
to  be  described.  While  the  faitijful  citizen  ahvays  en- 
joyed his  protection,  the  wicked  never  dared  to  detj  his 
authority.  When  laws  are  few,  and  no  established 
usages  exist,  such  personal  virtues  and  influence  in  the 
magistrate  are  essential  to  the  saiety  of  civil  society. 
Gov.  Eaton  was  the  principal  legislator  of  his  colony. 
The  judicial  laws  contained  in  the  Scriptures  were  his 
great  guide,  and  he  ever  kept  in  view  the  original  design 
of  the  plantation,  the  maintenance  of  pure  religion,  and 
tlie  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  At  the  request  of  the 
legislature,  he  compiled  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony, 
which  were  examined  and  approved  in  1655,  and  were 
published  in  England  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  Gov. 
Hopkins.  As  a  prodigy  in  the  history  of  mankind,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  iniluence  .  of  Winthrop, 
Bradford,  flaynes,  Hopkins,  Eaton,  we  find  no  feature  in 
their  laws,  which  indicates  any  design  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public  liberty. 

In  his  private  lile,  BIr.  Eaton  possessed  a  uniform  grav- 
ity and  dignity  of  manners,  which  showed  how  awful  and 
excellent  is  exalted  virtue.  He  was  always  friendly  and 
benevolent,  with  his  friends  easy  and  pleasant,  but  his 
characteristic  gravity  never  forsook  him.  Fond  of  books, 
as  much  of  his  time  as  could  be  spared  from  more  impor- 
tant duties,  he  spent  in  his  study.  His  mind  and  his 
heart  were  always  engas-ed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
own  and  the  other  colonies  of  New-England.  He  con- 
sidered tliis  as  the  fairest  and  perhaps  the  last  experimejii 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  commonwealth.  The 
object  ^vas  too  great,  the  claims  of  posterity  too  strong, 
not  to  engagf3  all  the  powers  of  his  soul.  On  an  occasion 
of  peculiar  trials,  his  wife  observed  to  him,  "  Let  us  even 
go  back  to  our  native  country."  He  replied,  reterring  to 
the  probability  that  she  would  outlive  him.  *'  You  may^ 
but  J  shall  die  here," 
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In  his  Christian  character,  Gov.  Eaton  was  distinguish- 
ed for  humilitj.  He  aiwajs  bore  an  habitual  sense  of  the 
holy  presence  of  God.  His  holy  and  universal  govern- 
ment, his  infinite  perfections,  his  own  weakness  and  guilt, 
were  ever  familiar  to  his  mind.  Under  the  trial  of  the 
loss  of  a  son  of  great  hopes,  his  usual  constancy,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  fail.  He  then  observed,  "  There  is 
a  difference  between  a  sullen  silence,  or  a  stupid  senseless- 
ness, under  the  hand  of  God,  and  a  child-like  submission 
thereunto."  It  was  a  frequent  remark  with  him,  "  Some 
count  it  a  great  m.atter  to  die  za-ell^  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
great  matter  to  live  well.''''— In  his  conversation,  Mr.  Eaton 
was  noted  for  a  singular  regard  to  perfect  truth.  It  was 
his  uniform  custom  to  retire  to  his  study  in  the  morning  for 
secret  devotion,  before  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day.  "  After  this,  calling  his  family  together^  he  would 
read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture,  and  after  som.e  devcut  and 
useful  reflections  upon  it,  he  would  make  a  prayer,  not 
long,  but  extraordinary  pertinent  and  reverent  ;  in  the 
evening  some  of  the  same  exercises  were  again  attended." 
On  Saturday  evenings  and  on  the  Sabbath,  he  would  read 
a  sermon  in  his  faiiiily  and  sing.  On  the  Sabbath,  it  was 
his  practice  to  catechize  his  family,  and  question  them, 
particularly,  ^\hh  regard  to  v,hat  they  had  b.eard  at  piib- 
lic  worship.  SolemiH  days  of  Humiliation  and  Thanks- 
giving were  spent  in  the  same  manner.  His  family, 
though  very  numerous,  sometimes  not  less  than  thirty  per^ 
sons,  was  regulated  with  the  greatest  order,  and  every  in- 
dividual received  his  particular  attention  for  religious  in- 
struction. By  his  domiCstics  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and 
his  domestic  example  was  ahvays  considered  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  who  lived  in  his  house. 

In  January,  1657,  after  a  short  illness,  this  venerable 
servant  of  Christ,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age* 
was  released  from  scenes  of  incessant  care  and  labour,  and, 
leaving  a  bereaved  people  in  tears,  wss  removed  to  join 
iiie  holy  assembly  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
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SECTION  V. 

LIFE  OF  UEV.  MR.  COTTON,  MINISTER  Or  BOSTG?;^. 

Having  attempted,  in  the  preceding  Sections,  to  give 
3  sketch  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  civil  fathers  of  New- 
England,  Ave  will  now  take  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the 
principal  divines.  These  v/ere  not  less  conspicuous  for 
their  merits  and  services,  than  the  civilians.  Though  the 
limits  of  their  respective  departments  were  well  under- 
stood and  carefully  preserved,  they  afforded  a  constant  and 
imitual  support  to  each  other,  and  were  cordially  united 
in  the  promotion  of  the  common  object  for  which  they  had 
migrated  to  the  western  wilderness.  The  establishment 
of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  composed  of  pure  evan- 
gelical churches,  and  a  Republic  supported  by  the  true 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  was  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  were  all  embarked.  For  the  attainment  of  such  an 
object,  no  less  wisdom,  prudence,  and  fidelity,  were  re- 
quisite in  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  than  in  the  civil 
magistrates.  While  the  one  gave  law  to  the  rising  states  ; 
the  other  established  their  religious  order.  ^Miile  one  ad- 
ministered the  political  concerns  of  the  community  ;  the 
other  superintended  the  interests  of  religion  and  public 
morals.  The  one  were  a  constant  shield  against  foreign 
enemies  ;  the  other  were  a  most  vigilant  guard  against 
the  corruptions  of  error  and  vice.  As  these  respective 
duties  were  equally  essential  to  the  security  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  infant  colonies,  the  holy  providence  of  Got! 
prepared  characters  for  the  arduous  service,  eminently  fit- 
ted for  the  great  design.  As  the  political  institutions  of 
the  New-England  Colonies  were  original,  without  a  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  civil  states  ;  so  the  religious  or- 
der of  the  churches  was  formed  upon  a  model,  found  on- 
ly in  the  precepts  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  primitive  times.  The  civilian 
had  his  guide  in  the  best  political  writings  of  yarious  na- 
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tions,  and  in  the  many  precepts  upon  civil  government 
contained  in  the  word  of  God  :  the  divine  had  his  guide 
in  t{je  unerring  truths  of  inspiration,  and  in  the  concise 
liistorj  which  remains  of  the  e^rly  period  of  the  Christian 
church :  but  both  were  called  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
new  in  the  history  of  churches  and  states  of  many  ages  ; 
and,  hy  the  lights  which  they  enjojed,  guided  by  the 
most  careful  investigation  of  the  human  character,  to  es- 
tablish this  prepared  habitation  for  the  divine  blessing,  on 
a  most  salutary  and  durable  foundation.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  instruments  employed  in  the  occomplishment  of 
ihis  great  work,  was  the  celebrated  minister  of  Boston,  the 

REV.  JOHN  COTTONs 

After  mentioning  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Cotton,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone,  and  oth- 
ers ;  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks,  "  Mr.  Cotton  is  supposed 
to  have  been  more  instrumental  in  the  settlement  of  their 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  polity  than  any  other  per- 
son." 

Mr.  Cotton  was  born  in  the  town  of  Derby,  the  county- 
town  of  Derbyshire,  December,  1585.  Descended  from  a 
very  reputable  ancestry,  his  im.mediate  parents  held  a  res- 
pectable station  in  society,  -but  were  more  distinguished 
for  their  eminent  piety.  His  father  was  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  in  the  prac- 
tice. He  was  miuch  distinguished  for  persuading  parties 
to  come  to  a  settlement  of  tjpeir  disputes,  and  avoid  a  le- 
gal trial. — This  son  was  a  child  of  many  hopes  and  many 
prayers.  His  infant  mind  was  nurtured  by  the  care  of  a 
most  faithful  mother,  and  received  early  impressions  of  the 
reality  and  importance  of  the  truths  of  God.  He  was 
early  placed  at  school,  under  the  care  of  a  judicious  in- 
structor in  his  native  town.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
the  assiduity  of  his  application  soon  caused  him  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  enabled  him  to  make  an  uncommon  pro- 
egress  in  his  studies.     At  the  ago  of  thirteen,  he  was  ad- 
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Tnitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  in  CambriugG.  While 
at  College,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  application  to 
study,  and  for  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  science.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  the  University,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  At  his  admission  to  the 
fellowship,  he  was  required  to  pass  a  very  strict  examina- 
tion ;  on  which  occasion,  he  was  directed  to  render  in  . 
English  from  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  part  of  ihe  third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah,  supposed  to  be  as  diificult  as  any  passage  in 
ihe  Old  Testament.  He  performed  the  service  with  ac- 
curacy and  great  applause.  Soon  after  this,  he  commen- 
ced a  preacher,  and  delivered  some  occasional  discourses 
in  the  presence  of  the  Univei'sity.  The  ex-ensive  learn- 
ing, the  elegance  of  com. position,  and  the  eloquent  deliv- 
ery of  these  sermons  procured  Mr.  Cotton  much  distinction 
and  fame  at  the  University.  But  though  he  was  a  profound 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  orator,  and  free  from  any  special 
immoralities  of  life,  he  did  not  possess  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  a  minister  of  Christ ;  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God. 
in  his  heart.  This  he  fully  testified  of  hin:iseif,  through^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  period  of  his  pupilage  at  the  University, 
liis  mind  was  much  impressed  with  a  solemn  sense  of  di- 
vine things,  under  the  ministry  of  that  eminently  pious, 
puritan  divine,  Mr.  William  Perkins.  He  was  strictly 
Calvinistic  in  sentiment,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  practi- 
cal preachers  of  his  time.  But  these  early  impressions- 
•upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cotton  proved  to  be  temporary, 
^nd  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  literary  studies 
seemed  to  allow  no  time  to  seek  the  welfare  of  his  immor- 
tal soul.  And  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
when  Mr.  Cotton  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  gave  him  a 
secret  satisfaction,  expecting  a  release  from  those  stings  of 
a  wounded  conscience,  and  those  alarming  views  of  the 
eternal  state,  which  his  pungent  preaching  would  ever  ex- 
cite in  his  mind*  But  the  faithful  dedication  and  persevering 
prayers  of  his  pious  parents  were  not  forgotten  on  high, 
and  tliough  one  instrument  was  removed,  the  Holy  Spirit 
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would  not  forsake  bis  *oul.  Not  long  after  he  commenceu. 
a  preacher,  he  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  a  solemn 
fermoii  on  the  insutTiciency  of .  a  negative  righteousness,  or 
a  mere  blair.eless  character  in  the  view  of  men.  He  soon 
heco'ine  sensible  of  his  lost  state,  and  found  that,  with  all 
his  learning  and  fame,  he  must  perish  for  ever,  unless  sa- 
ved hy  the  free  grace  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God.  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  continued  for  nearly  three  years.  He 
continued  to  pursue  his  studies,  directing  his  attention, 
principally,  to  divinity.  It  pleased  the  holy  Comforter, 
ut  length,  to  bring  him  out  of  the  glcomy  valley,  and  to 
give  him  to  realize  the  hope  and  the  joy  of  the  believer. 
He  was  now  animated  with  new  views  of  divine  truth,  and 
with  anew  zeal  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
Soon  after  this,  being  called  to  preach  before  the  Universi- 
ty, instead  of  a  rich  entertainment  of  science,  as  was  ex- 
pected, he  gave  his  learned  audience  a  plain,  solemn,  and 
a&'ectionate  disccurse  on  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
Great  was  the  disappointment.  The  most  of  his  hearers 
were  displeased  ;  but  some  ^vere  much  affected,  and  found 
no  relief  from  ti>e  sorrows  of  a  wounded  spirit,  till  they 
were  brought,  by  divine  grace,  to  submit  unconditionally 
to  God. 

Some  time  after  this  important  change  in  the  character 
of  ?ar.  Cotton,  he  received  a  call  from  the  town  of  Boston, 
in  Lincohishire,  to  settle  in  that  place  in  the  v/ork  of  the 
ministry.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  yet,  after  seeking  earnestly  for  divine  direc- 
tion, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  call.  Soon  afttr 
his  settlement,  his  fidelity  and  abilities  were  brought  to  a 
severe  test.  The  sentiments  of  Arminius  had  just  begun 
to  prevail  in  the  nation  ;  and  being  congenial  to  the  natu- 
ral temper  of  the  human  heart,  they  obtained  a  very  rapid 
increase.  Several  of  the  principal  people  of  Boston,  among 
whom  was  a  physician  of  great  learning  and  a  subtle  dis- 
putant, warnily  espoused  the  Anninian  tenets.  After  a 
prayerful  and  laborious  study  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton became  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Calvinistic 
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system,  and  found  himself  compelled  io  oppose  the  pre^- 
vailing  errors.  This  be  did  with  such  a  irodest  candour, 
witli  such  a  sincere  conviction  of  dutj,  and  with  such  an 
overwhelming  force  of  argument,  that  the  most  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  with  the  popular  error,  became  convin- 
ced, and  the  remainder  were  compelled  to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  in  Boston,  which  continued  for 
about  twenty  years,  was  eminently  accompanied  with  the 
divine  blessing.  Great  numbers,  apparently,  became  tlie 
subjects  of  the  saving  grace  of  God.  A  general  reforma- 
tion of  morals  was  observable  in  the  town,  so  that  it  be- 
came distinguished  for  solemnity  and  order.  Many  pious 
people,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction,  moved 
to  the  town,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Cotton's  min- 
istry. Such  indeed,  was  tlie  visible  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  town,  that  the  magistrates  and  people  were 
generally  denominated  Puritans. 

Mr.  Cotton  had  not  been  long  in  the  ministry  at  Boston 
before  he  entertained  his  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  many 
of  the  prescribed  services  and  ceremonies  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  After  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  he  be- 
came convinced  of  his  duty  to  decline  a  compliance  with 
those  ordinances  of  human  appointm.ent.  The  principal 
reason  which  he  assigned  for  his  non-conformity  was  the 
high  injunction  of  Clirist  ;  ieacJiing  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  From  this  h<i 
argued  that  nothing  was  to  be  enjoined  in  the  precepts 
and  duties  of  religion,  which  was  not  commanded  by 
Christ.  And  the  controverted  ceremonies  being,  confes- 
sedly, of  human  appointment,  a  compliance  witla  them, 
as  a  part  of  religious  service,  was  unlawful.  Such  was 
the  weight  of  the  reasons  with  which  Mr.  Cotton  vindica- 
ted his  conduct,  and  the  personal  influence  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  the  people  of  the  town,  generally,  coincided 
with  his  sentiments.  The  Liturgy  v/as  laid  aside  in  their 
public  worship,  the  appointed  vestments  of  the  clergy 
were  disused,  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  omitted  in  bap- 
Xhm^  and  was  removed  from  the  mace,  the  en-ign  of  au- 
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IJioritj  generally  borne  by  the  msj-or  of  the  tor^-n.  Li  gb 
-rittentive  examination  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Cotton  became 
■convinced  that  the  power  anJ  duties  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
according  to  the  divine  rule,  were  ordinarily  limited  to  a 
single  congregation  ;  and  that  Christ  has  comnitted  to  an 
individual  church  all  the  authority  of  discipline  which  he 
has  delegated  to  his  people  on  earth.  In  couforiijity  with 
these  seiilirncnts,  a  large  number  of  pious  people  in  Bos- 
ton united  in  church  slate,  hy  entering  into  covenant  with 
God  and  one  another,  "  to  follow  after  the  Lord,  inthepu- 
i-jty  of  his  worship.," 

A  character  so  conspicuous  as  Mr.  Cotton,  one  posses^ 
•£ed  of  such  commanding  powers  of  eloquence,  and  such 
persuasive  influence,  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 
those  who  were  resolved  to  enforce  conformity  with  all 
the  prescribed  ceremonies  of  the  established  church.  As 
Mr.  Cotton  neglected  to  comply  with  an  order  from  the 
ecclesiastical  court  to  observe  the  appointed  ceremonies, 
he  Avas  suspended  from  the  rights  of  his  ministerial  office. 
The  period  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  suspension, 
through  the  persevering  exertions  of  friends,  was  remov- 
ed. Though  he  still  remained  a  conscientious  and  firm 
Non-conformist,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
occasion  of  oSence,  and  by  a  steady  fidelity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Lord,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  unmolested 
for  several  years.  To  this,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  many  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  great- 
ly contributed.  The  Earl  of  Dorchester  liaving  been 
much  affected  by  his  preaching,  was  his  uniform  friend  st 
court.  And  Bishop  Williams,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  begged  of  king  James,  that  a  man  of  so  much  worth 
and  learning  might  have  liberty  of  preaching  without  in- 
terruption, tJiough  he  were  a  Non-conformist. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cotton's  ministry  in 
Boston,  Bishop  Laud  rose  to  great  influence  with  the  king, 
and  commenced  a  persecution  of  all  Non-conformists,  more 
vigourous  than  had  been  attempted  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    The  faitliful  ministers  of  Christ  can  never  waEi 
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accusers,  when  accusations  against  them  are  encouraged  by 
authoritj.     A  complaint  was  made  to  the  court  of  High- 
Commission,  that  Mr.  Cotton  and  the  magistrates  of  Bostor* 
omitted  to  conform  with  several  of  the  prescribed  ceremo- 
nies.    The  pursuivants  were   iramediatelj^  Lent  to  appre- 
hend Mr.  Cotton,  who  found  it  necessary  to  be  concealed. 
The    Earl  of  Dorchester  remained  his  friend  and  interce- 
ded in  his  behalf.     He  informed  him  that  if  he  had  been 
accused  of  vices,  he  could  have  procured  his  release,  but 
for  non-conformitj,  no  pardon  was  to  be   obtained.     He 
therefore  advised  him  to  secure  his  safety  by  flight.    Laud 
had  often  heard  of  his  fame,  and  was  particularly  solici- 
tous to  suppress  his  influence.     As  he  would  have  been 
exposed  to  perpetual  ijiiprisonmont  had  he  been  apprehen- 
ded, he  found  himself  subjected  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  his  native  country.     Some  em- 
inent divines,  not  willing  to  lose  a  person  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
worth,  and  knowing  him  to  be  distinguished  for  an  unusual 
candour  of  mind,  took  pains   to  confer  with  him  on  the 
common  subjects  of  religious  controversy,  hoping  to  per- 
suade him  to  conformity  ;  but  the  issue  of  these  confer 
ences  was,  that  Mr.  Cotton's  friends  came  into  his  senti- 
ments.    Having    adopted   the    resolution  of  leaving    his 
country,  he  consulted  with  his  friends  with  regard  to  the 
place  to  which  he  should  direct  his  course.     He  first  de- 
signed to  go  to  Holland  ;  but  the  unfavourable  report  of 
that  country,  given  him  by  Mr.  Hooker,  determined  hira 
to  relinquish  that  object.     The  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
New-England,  were  then  contemplated.     After  much  de- 
liberation, advice  and  prayer,  he  determined  on  the  latter. 
Mr.   Cotton  arrived   at  Boston,   in  New-England,  in 
September,    1633.     His  arrival,  with  the  other  eminent 
characters  of  the  company,  filled  the  colony  with  peculiar 
joy.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  church  in  Boston,  of 
which  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Court,  chose  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  their  teacher, 
trlio  was  accordingly  set  ajiart  to  that  office.     The  town 
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was  nameil  Boston,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Cotton,  who  femoy- 
ed  from  tiie  town  of  that  name  in  England. 

Mr.  Cotton  came  to  New-England  about  three  years, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  large  company  that  established  the 
Massachusetts  colony.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations of  the  colony  had  not  become  settled,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  these,  he  was  very  active  and  useful. 
Various  alterations  w^ere  introduced  in  the  order  of  the 
church  of  Boston,  and  as  this  was  the  largest,  and  gene- 
rally considered  the  first  church  in  the  colony,  the  regula- 
tions established  in  that,  Avere  mostly  adopted  by  the 
others.  The  rules  of  admission  and  discipline,  as  well 
as  the  doctrines  of  faith,  were  more  accurately  determin- 
ed, and  more  generally  understood. 

In  the  year  1634,  the  colony  was  thrown  into  a  great 
ferment  in  consequence  of  the  magistrates  exercising  the 
right  of  a  negative  voice  upon  the  people  in  the  General 
Court.  The  Court  adjourned  and  ordered  a  day  of  hu- 
■Riiliation  and  prayer  to  be  obsen'ed  in  all  the  congrega- 
tions. On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Cotton  preached  from  Hag. 
ii.  4.  Yet  now  he  strcvg,  O  Zervhbabchsaiik  ike  Lord: 
and  be  ye  strong,  O  Joshua,  son  ef  Josedech  the  high 
priest ;  and  he  ye  strong,  (dl  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  work ;  for  I  am  T^iih  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  He  pointed  out  ilie  respective  rights  and  duties  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  enforced  the 
2iecessity  of  subordination  and  mutual  harmony,  with  so- 
much  clearness  and  energy,  introducing  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity the  expected  aid  and  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
in  their  great  work,  that  the  public  commotions  were 
eftectually  allayed,  and  the  reasonable  claim  of  the  ma- 
gistrates was  established  by  a  general  acquiescence.  Or 
a  similar  occasion,  old  Rome  would  have  resorted  to  pro- 
digies, the  rupublics  of  Greece  would  have  taken  arms, 
the  rulers  of  superstitious  pagans  or  catholics  would  have 
produced  pretended  revelations  '  but  the  fathers  of  New- 
England  needed  nothing  but  the  testimonies  of  the  knowis 
truUi  of  God,  ably  illustrated  and  happily  applied* 
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la  the  unhappy  tumults  which  were  excited  in  the 
colony,  by  the  errors  of  Roger  Wiiliams,  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, and  others,  Mr.  Cotton  generally  inclined  to  tiie 
side  of  lenity,  and  made  great  exertions  to  reclaim  those 
who  fell  into  error,  previous  to  their  being  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  churches.  His  moderation,  ^vilh 
cJI  his  powers  of  reasoning,  and  great  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth,  could  not  save  the  most  obstinate,  but  pre- 
served many  who  were  inclined  to  the  danger,  froDi  falling 
into  the  snare,  and  maintained  the  unity  of  the  churches. 
in  tlie  general  SynotI  of  the  churches  held  at  Cambridge^. 
August,  1637,  he  united  with  the  other  members  in  con- 
demning the  prevailing  errors,  which  restored  the  public 
tranquilliiy. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Cotton,  in  New-England,  as  well 
as  in  his  native  country,  was  attended  v/ith  the  special" 
blessing  of  God.  The  church  of  Boston  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  purity,  in  sentiment  and  morals  ;  and 
for  the  uncommon-  attainments  of  many  of  its  members. 
The  influences  of  divine  grace  were  displayed  upon  the- 
people,  and  great  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  of 
those  who  became  ornaments  of  the  Christian  proiession. 
The  town  was  very  eminent  for  public  order  and  morality^ 
for  a  sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  various 
duties  of  religion.  The  habits  of  character  then  formed, 
were  so  judiciously  and  firmly  established,  that  tliey  con- 
tinued with  little  relaxation  for  three  or  four  generations. 

In  the  early  times  of  New-England,  it  was  common  for 
the  magistrates  to  consult  the  elders  of  the  churches,  on 
subjects  of  the  most  important  deliberation  for  the  general 
welfare.  Mr.  Cotton  was  much  improved  in  this  way, 
and,  by  his  extensive  erudition,  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
human  character,  and  his  habits  of  accurate  discriminationf 
in  judgment,  was  eminently  useful.  The  General  Courts 
knowing  that  the  political  institutions  of  the  Israelites 
have  been  the  chief  guide  of  all  great  legislators  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  desired  Mr.  Cotton,  with  the  assistance 
of  QoY.  Wiuthrop,  to  mate  aa  abstract  of  the  judicial 
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laws  of  Moses,  and  prepare  tbem  for  their  scloptiwL, 
These  were  approved  by  the  General  Court  and  became 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  colonj. 

The  parliament  having  become  the  ruling  parly  in  the 
civil  contentions  in  England,  Mr.  Cotton  was  invited  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  Several  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  parliament  sent  to  him  pressins;  invitations 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  increase  of  the  civil  war,  with 
the  severe  calamities  with  which  it  was  attended,  induced 
him  to  decline  a  compliance  with  their  earnest  request. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  vene- 
rable assembly  of  divines  which  met  at  Westminster, 
together  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Davenport,  but  they 
did  not  attend. 

The  labours  of  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  for  the  churches  and  people  of  the 
colony  and  of  New-England,  and  for  the  cause  of  divine 
truth,  were  unremitted  and  unwearied,  for  almost  twenty 
years.  Going  to  Cambridge  to  preach  an  occasional 
lecture  to  the  College,  he  got  wet  in  crossing  the  ferry. 
This  brought  on  an  asthmatical  complaint,  which  continu- 
ed to  increase.  He  did  not,  however,  remit  his  public 
labours,  though  sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
Being  in  a  course  of  preaching,  near  the  close  of  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  took  for  his  text  the  four 
last  verses  of  the  book.  He  gave  his  people  tlie  reason 
for  takins;  so  manv  verses,  ^''  Because  else  I  shall  not  live 
to  make  an  end  of  this  Epistle."  He  insisted  principally 
on  the  last  words,  Grace  be  with  you  all.  On  the  succeed- 
ing Sabbath  he  preached  his  last  sermon,  on  the  glory  of 
Christ,  from  John  i.  14.  He  then  spent  a  day  of  secret 
humiliation  and  prayer,  earnestly  imploring  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  great  work  of  dying.  He  then 
took  his  leave  of  his  beloved  study,  observing  that  he 
should  never  enter  it  again.  In  his  sickness,  he  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  divine  grace,  and  an  animating  foretaste 
of  heavenly  blessedness.  He  observed  that  he  felt  a 
greater  wiilingness   to   depart,   from  the  expectation  of 
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joining  in  communion  and  praise  with  those  departed 
gaints,  Perkins,  Ames,  Preston,  Hildershara,  and  Dodd, 
with  all  others  of  that  great  Assembly.  All  classes  of 
people  visited  him  in  his  sickness,  to  hear  his  instructions 
and  receive  his  blessing.  Mr.  Wilson,^  his  colleague,  said 
to  him,  he  hoped  God  would  lift  upon  him  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  He  replied,  "  Brother,  he  has  done  it  al- 
ready." To  his  brethren  I'n  the  ministry,  warning  them 
to  be  faithful  in  their  work,  he  observed,  "  1  have  now 
through  grace  been  more  than  forty  years  a  servant  unto 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  ever  found  him  a  good 
master."  A  little  before  his  departure,  he  desired  not  t6 
be  interrupted  by  conversation,  and  calmly  resigning  his 
soul  to  the  hand  of  God,  he  entered  into  his  rest.  He 
died  Dec.  1652,  having  just  completed  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  The  vrliole  coloi>y  most  affectionately 
lamented  his  death  ;  for,  in  his  particular  province,  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  he  was  truly  their  father  and  head. 
The  neighbouring  colonies  took  a  share  in  the  general 
loss. 

This  great  man,  porscssed  by  nature,  an  uncommon 
strength  of  mind,  with  great  brilliancy  of  genius.  Hi^ 
genius  was  conspicuous  in  his  childiiood,  and  appeared 
still  brighter  during  his  residence  at  the  University.  He 
possessed  a  great  tliirst  for  knowledge,  and  pursued  his 
object  with  an  ardour  v/hich  no  ordinary  obstacles  could 
obstruct.  Such  was  the  .versatility  of  his  genius,  that, 
with  equal  facility,  he  could  investigate  the  principles  of 
ancient  language,  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  mathematics,. 
or  detect  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  controversy.  The 
strength  of  his  mind  was  evinced  by  his  high  attainments 
in  science,  and  the  rank  which  he  maintained  in  the  learn- 
ed world,  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  age  in, 
which  he  lived  was  inquisitive,  and  prolific  in  great 
scholars.  At  the  same  tim.e,  the  sources  of  science  had 
be^n  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  greater  individual  pow- 
ers ^vere  necessary  for  hioh  attainments  in  learnins:,  than 
m  subse<|uent   periods. — -His  disposition  for  applicatiosi 
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and  habits  of  stadv  were  equal  to  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lect. For  his  intense  application  to  studj,  he  was  distin- 
guished in  early  life,  and,  by  early  habit,  his  constitution 
became  suited  to  the  service.  It  was  his  ordinary  prac- 
tice to  spend  in  study  twelve  hours  in  a  day. — It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  he  was  a  person  of  extensive  learn- 
ing. As  a  scholar,  he  ranked  with  Owen,  Ames,  Twisse, 
and  Selden,  who  were  among  the  first  scholars  of  their 
time.  Dr.  Preston,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Cambridge,  would  often  advise  his  pupils  to  spend 
some  time  with  Mr.  Cotton,  preAious  to  entering  on  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  learning  in  which  he  micst 
excelled  was  the  science  of  divinity.  He  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  tlT,e  Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  mind  in  discerning  the  scope  of  the  inspired 
writers,  as  well  as  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  various 
errors  of  his  time.  He  ■was  one  of  the  most  acute  contro- 
versial writers  of  the  age.  Dr.  Twisse,  who  was  the 
moderator  of  the  venerable  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  polemical  v/riters, 
he  had  knoAvn.  His  talents  were  most  usefully  employed  in 
exposing  and  refuting  the  Arminian  and  Antinomian  errors 
which  had  many  and  powerful  advocates.— Mr.  Cotton 
appears  to  have  been  no  less  distinguished  for  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  prudence  of  conduct,  than  for  vigour  of 
intellect.  This  appears  from  the  uncommon  success  which 
attended  the  most  of  his  designs.  Though  a  firm  Non- 
conformist, he  maintained  his  place  as  a  public  minister 
in  the  Church  of  England,  for  about  twenty  years.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  most  of  the  people  of  the  town  where 
he  lived,  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  per- 
sons of  learning  and  character,  into  his  own  sentiments. 
The  influence  which  he  possessed  in  New-England,  shows, 
him  to  have  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  uncommon  tal-^ 
ent  of  controuling  the  minds  of  men.  The  fundamental 
institutions  of  New-England,  particularly  those  which  are 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  of  which  he.  waa  tiie  principal 
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author,  lo  say  nothing  of  their  nature,  by  their  duration 
ibr  nearly  two  centuries,  through  various  changes  of  socie- 
ty, are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his  judg-^ 
ment,  and  the  sagacity  of  his  forepiglit. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  truly  an  independent  man.  He  thought 
and  acted,  uniibnnly,  for  himself.  Not  more  anxious  to 
oppose  than  to  coincide  with  public  sentiment,  he  made 
truth  his  only  guide,  and  duty  his  only  object.  Habitua- 
ted to  reflection,  he  carefully  examined  every  object  of 
attention. 

He  had  a  strong  spirit,  and  was  at  times  impatient  of 
opposition.  With  a  confidence  in  In's  own  judgment,  and 
in  tlie  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  he  was  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  willing  to  weigh  the  opinions  of  others.  Yet, 
by  long  and  persevering  attention,  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing an  uncommon  m.astery  of  his  temper,  so  that  in  his 
latter  years  he  was  seldom  know^n  to  be  discomposed.  In 
the  unavoidable  perplexities  of  an  infant  country,  he,  as 
well  as  his  great  an  excellent  friend  Gov.  Winthrop,  bad 
numerous  trials,  many  of  which  were  altogether  unexpect- 
ed and  peculiarly  painful  to  their  feelings.  But,  by  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  aided  by  divine  grace,  they  attained 
to  a  humility,  a  self-possession,  an  equanimity  of  con- 
duct, which  heathen  pride  and  heathen  apathy  never  could 
reach. 

Few  characters  have  given  greater  evidence  of  true  pi- 
ety than  Mr.  Cotton.  In  a  person  of  high  intellectual  at- 
tainments, and  strong  natural  temper,  the  religion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  to  contend  with  obstacles,  which,  in  per- 
sons of  feebler  mental  powers,  and  milder  disposition,  are 
never  found.  In  such,  therefore,  tlie  evidences  of  divine 
grace  are  generally  more  conspicuous,  and  to  them  a  great- 
er ])ortion  of  it  is  usually  imparted.  Great  was  the  evi- 
dence of  grace,  when  in  early  life,  he  renounced  the  en- 
chantment of  literary  fame,  which  had  long  dazzled  before 
him  with  the  most  fervid  lustre,  to  preach  before  the  Univer- 
sity the  humble  doctrines  of  the  divine  Nazarene.  Though 
preachers  of  small  education  generally  introduce  in  their 
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public  performances,  the  last  scraps  of  learning  whicli 
they  possess,  this  was  never  the  practice  of  the  learned 
Cotton.  For  the  sake  of  a  conscientious  observance  of 
the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  he  deliberately  renounced  the 
prospect  of  the  highest  preferments  in  the  church  ;  yea  he 
lenouncedhis  country  and  his  kindred  for  an  untraversed 
\viiderness.  As  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  men  of 
the  strongest  mental  powers  and  highest  intellect-ual  attain- 
anents  have  been  the  most  distinguished  for  huraiiity,  tliis 
grace  was  very  eminent  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Cotton^ 
The  meekest  man  on  sacred  record  was  one  of  the  2:reat- 
est  men  that  appears  hi  history,  and  learned  in  all  the  this- 
dom  of  tJie  Egyptians,  the  most  refined  nation  then  on 
earth.  Mr.  Cotton,  in  all  his  conduct  and  demeenor,  man- 
ifested a  solemn  sense  of  the  steady  presence  of  God,  of 
Jiis  own  unworthiness  in  his  sight,  and  of  that  account 
'Which  he  expected  to  render  at  his  bar.  The  hostility  of 
-envy,  malice,  and  iiigratitude,  he  was  often  called  to  en- 
counter. The  enemies  of  truth,  in  Old  England  and  New, 
were  his  enemies.  Their  machinations  and  reproaches  he 
bore  with  great  composure  of  mind,  undiverted  from  the 
service  of  his  Lord,  unmoved  from  the  path  of  duty. 
When  a  certain  writer  had  cast  upon  him  many  severe 
personal  reflections,  he  observed,  "  God  forbid  I  should  shut 
my  eyes  against  any  light  brought  to  me  by  him."  One 
of  the  highest  human  attainments  is  to  profit  by  the  abuses 
of  enemies.  Neither  could  the  flattering  marks  of  distinc- 
tion laid  upon  him  in  different  periods  of  life,  change  his 
sense^of  his  own  unworthiness,  or  divert  him  from  the  self- 
denying  service  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Mr.  Cotton  was 
eminent  for  liberality.  Though  he  could  pay  very  little 
attention  to  property,  divine  Providence  so  ordered  his 
circumstances,  that  he  always  enjoyed  a  comfortable  sup- 
ply. Many  persecuted  ministers  in  England  were  reliev- 
ed by  his  bounty.  The  poor  ever  found  him  their 
friend. — In  the  needy  circumstances  of  the  country,  he 
was  laborious  in  seeking  the  most  proper  objects  of  charitj", 
';aud  in  engaging  the  wealtliy  to  supply  their  wants,     hi 
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devising  liberal  things  he  generally  set  the  first  example. 
A  collection  ol"  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  was  made  in 
Boston  for  a  distressed  people  at  the  southward.  No  man 
gave  more,  and  but  one  as  much  as  Mr.  Cotton. 

In  the  Christian  hfe,  he  was  eminently  exemplary.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  religious  education  and  govern- 
ment of  his  family.  He  was  careful  to  a^  oid  any  appear- 
ance of  passion  in  the  correction  of  a  fault.  He  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  family,  morning  and  even- 
ning,  annexing  bome  faniiliar  exposition,  before  and  after 
which,  he  made  a  short  prayer.  He  began  the  Sabbath 
on  Saturday  evening  ;  on  the  propriety  of  which,  he  pub- 
lished an  able  vindication.  This  practice  commenced  in 
New-England  >vith  the  first  planters,  and  is  still  observed. 
And  we  believe  it  to  be  cotiformable  to  the  word  of  God. 
On  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Cotton  w'as  more  laige  in  his 
family  exposition,  after  which  he  catechized  his  children 
and  servants,  and  sung  a  psalm.  After  tliis  he  retired  to 
study  and  secret  devotion.  The  Sabbath,  excepting  his 
family  devotion  and  public  service,  he  spent,  principally, 
in  secret  retirement  The  study  of  a  sermon  on  the  Sab- 
bath, so  far  as  it  w^earied  the  mind,  he  thought  desirable  to 
avoid.  He  rose  early,  ^vas  very  careful  of  his  time, 
moderate  in  eating,  and  sparing  of  sleep. 

As  a  preacher,  though  he  often  treated  upon  the  deepest 
subjects,  he  was  singularly  plain  and  intel'igible.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  sonorous  ;  his  delivery  affectionate,  ani- 
mated, and  solemn.  A  part  of  his  preaching  was,  gene- 
tally,  in  a  coui'se.  In  an  exposition,  he  went  througn  the 
Bible,  and  nearly  through  the  New  Testament  the  second 
lime.  In  his  preaching,  he  went  through  the  Acts,  Reve- 
lation, and  several  of  the  Epistles,  with  tlje  prophets  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariali,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  preached  much  ;  generally,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  besides  liie  Sabbath.  The  Thursday  Lec- 
ture at  Boston,  observed  to  this  clay,  was  established  prin- 
cipally by  him. 

R 
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Hev/as  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  This  preceded 
and  closed  all  his  undertakings.  He  often  kept  days  of 
private  humiliation  and  thanksgiving.  That  serenity  and 
gravity  which  are  produced  by  a  life  of  prayer,  he  always 
bore  in  his  countenance,  lie  is  removed  to  that  blessed 
slate,  vrhere  bis  pnivers  eind  praises  will  be  unalloyed  and 
•eternal. 


SECTION  VI. 

llFE  OF  MR.  TVILSOy,  FIRST  MINISTER  IN  BOSTON. ...LIFE  OF 
MR.   SHEPARD,  MIInISTER  IN   CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  the  first  Pastor  of  the  church   in 
Boston,  was  born  at  Windsor,  on  the  Thames,  in  the  year 
1588.     He  was  a  son  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  a  preb- 
endary of  the  church  at  Rochester.     His  parents,  who  de- 
scended from  a  ^  ery  respectable  ancestry,  and  sustained  an 
-exemplary  Christian  character,  were  very  attentive  to  the 
education  of  this  son.   They  took  pains  to  impress  his  mind 
with  an  early  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  especially,  falsehood. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  their 
immediate  inspection,  he  spent  four  years  in  the  celebrated 
Eaton  School.     At  that  school  he  delivered  a  latin  oration 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Duke  of 
Biron,  from  whom  he  received  a  particular  commendation 
and  rcv,\ard.     In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  vv^as  removed  to  the 
Universitv,   and   became  a  member  of  King's   College, 
Cambridge.     After  completing  the  regular  course  of  stu- 
dies, he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College.    During  his 
continuance   in  the  fellowship,  he  became  acquainted,  in 
a  verv  providential  manner,  with  the  writings  and  preach- 
ins"  of  several  pious  Puritan  divines,  whose  instructions 
were  the  means  of  engaging  his  mind  to  a  very  serious  at- 
tc  ntion  to  divine  things.     By  the  habits  of  his  education, 
he  had  iinbibed  a  great  antipathy  16  all  who  were  dcnon\i- 
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nnteci  Puritmis.  But  in  the  distresses  of  his  soul,  be  found 
himself  irresistibly  inclined  to  seek  for  instruction  to  those 
who  had  been  the  subjects  of  his  aversion.  He  scon  found 
his  moral  state  to  be  that  of  a  lost  sinner,  and  that  he  was 
dependent  on  sovereign  mercy  for  an  escape  from  everlast- 
ing death.  While  he  continued  to  improve  every  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  ministrations  of  evangelical 
preachers  ;  by  the  advice  of  the  cNLcellent  Dr.  Ames,  he 
connected  himself  Avith  a  number  of  serious  persons  in  tiu^ 
University,  ivbo  held  private  meetings  for  prayer,  fasting, 
and  religious  conference.  By  the  blessing  of  God  u})on 
these  means,  he  was  brought  to  an  acquaintance  with  his 
own  heart,  to  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and,  apparent- 
ly, to  a  ]>erpetual  union  with  the  divine  Saviour. 

Being  thus  brought  to  an  estimalicn  of  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion as  of  the  first  iniportance,  Mr.  Wilson  proceeded  to 
a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  great  subjects  of  contro- 
versy between  the  advocates  of  the  religious  estaljlishment 
and  the  Non-conformists.  This  was  aljout  the  time  thnt 
3Ir.  Robinson  and  his  people  removed  to  Holland  when 
the  debates  bet'Accn  the  contending  parties  were,  per* 
haps,  at  their  height.  After  a  laborious,  prayerful,  r  nd 
conscientious  attentioii  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
cluded it  to  be  his  duty,  though  uidi  the  prospect  of  ilut 
greatest  temporal  sacriiices,  to  refuse  to  comply  with  ma- 
ny of  the  prescribed  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
A  great  part  of  the  regulations  of  tlio  University  were. ap- 
pointed by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  were  considered 
by  the  Non-conformists  as  unscriptural  and  impro|>er  im- 
positions. By  a  non-compliance  with  the.-^e  regulations, 
Mr.  Wilson  soon  brought  upon  him  the  notice  and  co^jl^ 
sures  of  authority.  His  father  and  olliers  used  great  ex- 
ertions to  persuade  him  to  conibni  ;  but  believing  him- 
self called  in  the  holy  providence  of  God  to  lahe  his  tes- 
timony against  those  unscriptural  ii-ipobitions,  he  steadiJy 
refused.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  the  Uoiver- 
sitj^ 
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His  father  finding  that  he  had  embraced  the  sentiment^ 
of  the  Puritans  contrary  to  his  former  intentions,  wished 
liim  not  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  but  now 
desired  him  to  enter  one  of  the  Inns  of  court,  to  pursue  the 
«tuJy  of  the  law.  Wisiiing  to  manifest  a  filial  obedience 
in  every  tiling  which  was  not  forbidden  by  a  paramount 
duty  to  God,  though  his  heart  was  wholly  set  upon  the 
glorious  ministry  of  reconciliation,  he  complied  and  enga- 
ged in  the  study.  But  that  God  to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
Lis  life  did  not  forsake  him.  In  the  Inns  of  court,  he  iell 
into  an  acquaintance  with  several  young  gentlemen  who 
were  seriously  inclined,  with  whom  he  attended  on  the 
preaching  of  evangelical  ministers,  and  was  enabled  to 
maintain  a  life  of  religion.  After  three  years  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  higher  hon- 
ours of  the  University  ;  after  which,  by  the  consent  of  his 
father  be  was  soon  authorized  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel. This  work  he  pursued,  vvith  laborious  study,  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  Christ,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Previous  to  his  commencing  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  > 
he  made  a  private  resolution,  "  I'liat  if  the  Lord  would 
grant  him  a  liberty  of  conscience,  with  purity  of  wor- 
ship, he  would  be  content,  yea  thankful,  though  it  were 
at  the  furthermost  end  of  the  world."  He  had  not  been 
long  a  preacher,  before  he  was  solemnly  ordained  as  a 
minister  of  Christ.  Still  he  had  no  particular  charge. 
He  had  frequent  and  pressing  invitations  to  settle  in  {Tar- 
ticular  places,  but  the  precarious  situation  of  all  ministers 
who  were  accused  of  non-conformity,  induced  him  to  de- 
cline several  advantageous  offers.  At  length,  however,  on 
receiving  an  earnest  invitation  from  the  people  of  Sudbu- 
ry, he  accepted  of  their  call  and  was  installed  their  Pastor. 
During  the  short  period  of  his  labours  in  this  place,  his 
ministry  was  attended  with  an  eminent  blessing  of  God. 
Many  that  were  openly  vicious  and  erroneous,  were 
brought  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  truth.  He  pursued 
his  work  with  diligence  and  constancy,  as  if  knov.ing  that 
it  must  be  short,  that  he  might  do  something  for  God. 
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In  this  quiet  retreat,  Mr.  Wilson  could  not  be  permitted 
to  rest.  The  sticklers  for  conformity,  learning  his  steady 
perseverance  in  ornitUng  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  fearing 
the  effect  of  his  weight  of  character,  called  him  before  the 
ecclesiastjcai  courts,  where  he  was  censured,  and  suspended 
from  the  ministerial  office.  By  the  interposition  of  friends 
of  iiigh  station  and  influence,  the  suspension  was,  at  length 
removed.  But  as  he  still  pursued  his  former  course,  he 
was  constantly  liable  to  be  apprehended,  and  subjected  to 
fines,  forfeitures,  -.nd  perpetifd  imprisonment.  The  only 
alternatives  novv  presenleJ  him  were,  a  violation  of  what 
he  deemed  tlie  plainest  dictates  of  duty,  a  submission  to 
unrelenting  persecution,  or  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  na- 
tive country.  He  chose  the  la!.tcr.  The  plan  of  a  colo- 
ny for  the  establishment  of  the  pure  religion  of  the  gospel 
being  now  projected,  Mr.  Wilson  cordiaily  engaged  in  the 
important  design.  With  the  large  company  that  establish- 
ed the  Massachusetts  colony,  he  united  his  labours  and 
hopes,  and  came  to  America  in  the  year  1630.  The  first 
church  gathered  by  the  company  was  the  oiie  at  Charles- 
town,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  minister.  Tije  congre- 
gation included  the  two  settlements  at  Charlcstown  and 
Boston.  The  year  following,  a  separate  church  ^^  as  organi- 
zed at  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  Pastor. 

In  the  spring  of  1631,  Mr.  W^ilson  sailed  to  England, 
and  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  returned  to  New-England 
witli  his  family.  His  affectionate  people  at  Sudbury  were 
very  desirous  to  have  In'm  still  conclude  to  spend  his  days 
with  them.  His  near  connections  used  every  exertion  to 
dissuade  him  from  a  return  to  the  American  wilderness. 
But  his  heart  was  too  much  set  on  the  2;reat  work  of  rear- 
mg  colonies  and  churches  for  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  be  diverted  from  his  design.  On  his  return  he  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  pious  and  worthy  planters.  A 
few  years  after,  he  again  visited  his  native  country,  to 
receive  a  valuable  legacy  which  had  been  left  him  by  a 
deceased  brother.  On  the  voyage,  the  ship  became  very 
leaky,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  all  must  be  lost. 

R* 
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A  dd.y  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  kept  on  Ijoard,  on  accounj 
of  the  danger,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  exercise,  the  leak 
was  discovered  and  closed.  On  his  return  to  New-Eng- 
jand  Mr.  Wilson,  as  in  the  former  instance,  was  accoir!})a- 
nied  with,  a  large  number  of  settlers,  manj  of  whom  v.-ere 
persons  of  character  and  distinction. 

The  Antinomian  errors  which  were  introduced  hy  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  others,  which  greatly  affected  ihe  church 
in  Boston,  gave  Mr.  Wilson  the  deepest  concern.  Tem- 
perate and  hrm,  he  bore  a  uriibrm  testimony  for  the  truth 
oi  the  gospel,  and  with  cTery  indicatic^n  of  tenderness  and 
love,  he  used  unwearied  efforts  to  reclaifn  the  erroneous, 
and  to  confirm  others  in  the  truth.  Those  errors,  by  the 
particular  circumstances  Avith  which  they  were  inculcated, 
were,  for  a  season,  highly  popular,  and  many  worthy  men 
were  drawn  into  the  snare.  i\Ir.  Vf  ilson  had  lung  been 
used  to  lea\e  all  consequences  with  divine  Providence, 
when  called  to  witness  Icr  truth,  j^nd  now  pursuing  the 
plain  and  direct  course,  he  was  a  most  eminent  instrument 
of  preserving  the  churches  from  convulsion  and  ruin.  Ue 
Was  one  of  the  m.ost  active  and  influential  members  of  the 
Tenerable  Synod  of  1637,  wl)ich  suppressed  those  dca> 
gerous  errors. 

In  the  war  of  the  Pequod  Indians,  in  1637,  a  thaphfiit 
for  the  Massachusetts  troops  being  designated  by  lot,  Mi; 
Wilson  was  called  to  the  service.  Being  eminently,  a 
man  of  prayer,  the  soldiers  viewed  him  as  a  host  in' the 
day  of  battle.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  at 
Boston  he  was  favoured  witli  a  colleague  who  was  teach- 
er of  the  cliurch.  I'his  place  was  held  twenty  years 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  and  ten  yeais  by  Mr.  Norton.  As  pastor 
of  the  church,  Mr.  W^ilson  was  peculiarly  laborious,  in 
frequent  preaching,  in  exhortation,  visiting,  and  domestic 
instruction ;  keeping  a  constant  and  atfeciionate  attention 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people.  He  also  sp^nt 
iTiUch  time  in  the  neighbouring  to'.vns  geneially  attending 
their  weekly  lectures.  The  ivhola  colony  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  bis  pious  zeal,  his  eminent  acquaintance  with 
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-divine  truth,  his  patient  example,  and  his  unrcniitted  praj>» 
ers.  In  these  labours  of  faith  and  love,  he  continued  to 
a  late  period  of  life..  Having  survived  the  greater  part  of 
hiscotemporaries,  and  the  most  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country,  he  died  in  1 667, in  the  seventy-ninth  vearof  his  age, 
Tlie  life  of  this  venerable  man,  was  eminently  devoted 
lo  the  service  of  his  Lord.  After  devoting  himself  to  the 
duties  of  religion  and  die  v^ork  of  the  ministry,  he  ever 
appeared  to  feel  that  he  was  not  his  own.  He  had  engag- 
ed for  Christ,  and  wherever  he  directed  his  way,  it  was 
always  his  desire  to  pursue  the  course,  undeterred  by 
any  obstacles  which  might  resist,  or  any  burden  which 
he  might  be  called  to  bear.  No  one  of  the  New- 
Encrland  fathers  was  more  sincerely  en2;a2"ed  for  the 
interests  of  true  religion  in  the  towns  and  churches  of 
the  colonies,  than  Mr.  WiJson.  To  the  promotion  of 
this  great  object,  his  eminent  talents,  his  extensive  lear- 
ning, his  unwearied  exertions,  were  always  devoted.  His 
mind  was  as  steady  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  strength- 
ened by  the  conscious  integrity  of  his  own  intentions^  with 
a  uniform  reliance  on  the  perfect  wisdom  of  all  the  rp- 
pointments  of  God,  he  rejoiced  to  labour  or  to  sufier  for  him. 
He  was  favoured  with  a  valuable  property,  and  used,  it  a? 
a  faithful  stev/ard  of  God.  Having  devoted  his  lile  to 
rear  an  iufmt  colony  and  church  fur  the  honour  of  his  Re- 
deemer, his  property,  when  needed  for  the  same  object 
could  not  be  withheld.  In  the  distresses  of  the  first  winter, 
when  the  colony  had  to  contend  ^vhh.  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine, while  he  laboured  to  comfort  the  desponding  with  a 
recollection  of  the  suuerings  and  deliverances  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  in  every  period  of  the  church,  his  liouse  was 
open  to  the  needy,  administering  relief,  to  the  last  portion 
it  contained,  and  the  last  which  could  be  procured.  On 
eYery  call  for  the  exercise  of  liberality,  whether  for  the 
common  welfare  or  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  he  was  a 
most  faithful  example  to  his  flock,  by  devising  liberal 
things.  He  possessed  an  uncommon  degree  of  the  bencv- 
-plence  of  the  gospeh    His  love  to  God  and  liis  fellow-mea 
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glowed  with  an  inextinguishable  ardour.  The  former  ^ras 
evinced  by  a  life  of  sutierings  and  labour,  while  his  ardent 
love  to  men  appeared  in  a  lervent  zeal  for  their  immortal 
interests,  in  unwearied  exertions  to  alleviate  the  evils  and 
increase  the  blessings  of  huirjan  society.  He  exhibited  an 
example  of  ever  active  benevolence,  of  an  abhorrence  of 
error  and  vice,  of  a  composure  of  mind,  and,  in  all  the 
changes  of  life,  a  disposition  uniformly  cheerful.  Not  the 
poor  only,  but  all  characters  received  him  as  their  friend. 
This  man  of  God  exhibited  some  of  the  highest  exercises  of 
faith.  In  tinges  of  concern,  he  always  made  the  Lord  his 
helper,  he  sought  his  assistance  with  a  humb'e  persevering 
importunity,  and  he  often  gained  the  most  remarkable  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  interposition.  Several  insiances  are 
mentioned  of  him,  in  which,  alter  a  most  humble  and  ear- 
nest wrestling  in  prayer  to  God,  he  obtained  an  apeurance 
that  the  object  of  his  desire  would  be  granied,  v,  hich  nev- 
er failed  till  his  hope  was  joyfully  realized.  This  vene- 
rable saint  lived  eminently  near  to  God.  His  life  was  a 
life  of  prayer.  His  whole  demeanor  manifested  a  uniform 
and  solemn  sense  of  the  divine  presence.  His  beloved 
Saviour  w^as  always  his  companion,  his  support  and  his 
fear.  His  life  exhibited  a  strong  example  of  humility, 
self-denial,  and  those  high  attainments  in  virtue,  which 
adorn  some  of  the  children  of  Ennmanuel.  lie  ever  felt 
himself  journeying  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  impres- 
sion regulated  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  His  death  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  life.  In  his  last 
sickness,  he  took  a  most  affectionate  farewell  of  his  nume- 
rous Christian  friends,  assuring  them  that  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  Christ  need  not  fear  that  he  would  forsake  them 
in  the  last  trying  conflict.  He  refused  to  hear  any  com- 
mendation of  himself,  declaring  that  he  had  ever  been  an 
improfitable  servant :  adding,  "  But  I  must  say,  the  Lord 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  let  thy  tender  mercies  come 
unto  me,  O  Lord,  even  thy  salvation  according  to  thy 
w^ord."  He  pronounced  his  tenderest  blessing  upon  his 
near  friends,  particularly  upon  his  children,  which  in  the 
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faithful  providence  of  God,  was  singularly  fulfilled.  He 
then  made  a  most  affectionate  prayer  for  them,  and  slept 
in  peace.  Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchester,  the  ancestor  of 
the  venerable  family  of  that  name,  preached  at  his  funeraj, 
from  the  passage  in  the  prophet,  i  our  fathers^  zn'Iiere  are 
they  ?  and  the  prophets  do  they  live  f:jr  ever  ?  The  vener- 
able Dr.  Ames,  so  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  ob- 
served, "  If  he  could  have  his  option  of  the  !jest  condition 
that  he  could  propose  to  himself,  on  this  side  heaven,  it 
would  be  that  he  might  be  the  teacher  of  a  congregation- 
al church  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  the  pastor^" 
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Mr.  Thomas  Siiepard  is  distinguished  among  the  New- 
England  fathers,  by  an  uncommon  ardour  of  piety  ;  by  a 
great  zeal  for  God  and  his  holy  truth  ;  by  a  great  success 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  hj  his  valuable  writings^ 
which  have  been  an  eminent  security  to  our  churches,  and 
a  great  defence  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He  was  born  near 
Northampton,  Nov.  5th,  1605.  A  day  rendered  memora- 
ble in  the  annals  of  the  British  nation  by  the  discovery  of 
the  well  known  Powder-plot.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  his  father,  by  whose  death,  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  ear- 
ly life.  His  eldest  brother  took  the  care  of  his  education, 
■  and  performed  ibr  him  the  duties  of  a  father.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  a  raember  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  V/hile  he  advanced  in  the  paths  of 
science  with  aa  uncommon  rapidity  for  his  years,  he  ex- 
perienced the  frequent  and  powerful  strivings  of  the  divine 
Spirit  upon  his  conscience.  The  preaching  of  some  pious 
.ministers  at  the  University  produced  in  his  mind  power- 
ful convictions  of  his  sin  and  danger.  Earnestly  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  these  convictions  declined, 
and  nearly  subsided.  The  faithful  chscourse  of  a  pious 
fellow-student  again  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sins,  that, 
on  an  examination  of  divine  truth,  he  found  himself  in  a 
lost,  perishing  state,     He  frequented  religious  company. 
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from  which  he  derived  much  salutary  instruction.  At 
length,  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Preston  which  was  very  sol- 
emn and  pungent,  who  went  to  reside  at  the  college  dur- 
ing Mr.  Shepard's  pupilage,  was  made  effectual  in  the 
hands  of  the  Holy  Sjirit,  as  he  believed,  of  bringing  his 
sou]  to  the  mercy-seat  of  the  divine  Saviour.  In  a  subse- 
quent period  of  life,  he  writes  concerning  the  divine  mer- 
cies which  he  had  experienced,  "  Tlie  Lord  is  the  God 
that  sent  Dr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Goodwin  to  call  me.  The 
words  of  the  first,  in  the  first  seriiion  I  heard  from'  him, 
and  divers  others  near  that  time,  did  open  my  heart,  and 
convince  me  of  my  unbelief,  and  mj  total  emptiness  of 
all,  and  enmity  against  all  good. — God,  by  him  shoAV,ed 
me  the  worth  of  Christ,  and  made  my  soul  sUisfied  Vvith 
him,  and  cleave  to  him,  because  God  had  made  him  right- 
eousness, and  hence  also  revealed  his  free  justification,  and 
gave  me  support  and  rest  in  his  promises."  About  the 
time  of  the  important  chanire  in  the  exercises  of  his  mind, 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to 
devote  a  certain  season,  on  the  evening  of  every  day,  to  a 
careful  meditation  on  divine  things.  His  object  v/as  to 
learn  divine  truth,  to  got  an  acquaintance  with  his  own 
Leart,  and  to  seek  the  saving  mercy  of  Christ.  In  these 
seasons  of  meditation;,  he  received  his  first  special  comforts 
in  God. 

After  receiving  the  dc.::,vce  di  Master  of  Arts,  ho  left 
the  Univcrt;ity  and  began  to  preach  the  gospel.  Though 
quite  J'oung,  his  preacliing  possessed  a  gravity  of  manner, 
and.  an  energy  of  expression,  which  procured  much  atten- 
tion and  high  respect.  At  the  same  time,  he  exhibited 
^ch  an  ardent  zeal  for  Christ,  and  for  the  salvation  of  iin- 
niortal  souls,  in  his  preaching  and  all  his  conduct,  as  caused 
bis  labours  to  be  attended  whith  great  success.  I'he  gieat 
desire  of  his  heart  was  that  his  fellow-sinners  might  enjoy 
the  excellency  of  divine  grace. 

A  certain  charitable  gentleman  in  Essex,  proposing  to  es- 
tablish a  vveekly  lecture,  committed  the  mL=nagement  of  it 
tp  a  number  of  pious  ministersy  who  ofl'ered  the  service  ta 
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Mr.  Shepard.  As  thej  were  attending  one  of  their  stated 
raonthiy  fasts,  while  engaged  in  piayer  for  divine  direction 
respecting  the  disposition  of  their  lecture,  an  earnest  ap- 
plication from  a  destitute  people,  soon  brought  them  to  a 
decision.  The  lecture  was  fixed  at  Coin,  ibr  three  years, 
where  Mr.  She})ard  wns  employed  to  the  great  approbation 
and  benefit  of  the  people.  He  ^vas  \  ery  laborious  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  Avas  made  eminently  in- 
strumental in  impressing  the  reality  and  excellency  of  di- 
vine truth.  Many  v>ere  so  attached  to  him,  viewing 
him  as  the  instrum.ent  of  their  saving  conversion,  that, 
for  the  beneiit  of  his  ministry,  they  attended  him  to  the 
wilderness  of  America.  Thouah  the  lecture  was  removed, 
after  three  years,  he  continued,  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  people  to  reside  and  labour  at  Coin.  At  his  request, 
the  lecture  was  afterwards  established  in  his  native  town, 
and  given- to  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Stone. 

Though  employed  in  an  obscure  part  of  his  Lord's  vine- 
yard, devoted,  exclusively,  to  his  service,  the  fidelity  and 
success  of  his  ministry  were  too  great  to  be  unnoticed  by 
the  iron  rage  of  persecution.  He  was  silenced  by  Bishop 
Laud,  for  no  other  iault  than  his  non-conformity.  He  ^^  as 
no  schismatic  or  partizanj  jet  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  his 
influence  must  be  suppressed.  For  fear  of  further  suffer- 
ings, he  was  obliged  to  live  some  time  in  concealment. 
The  vigilant  zeal  of  the  pursuivants  made  it  necessary 
that  his  retreat  should  often  be  changed,  or  he  must  have 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

Having  an  invitation  to  preach  in  Yorkshire,  he  travel- 
ed to  that  distant  country,  hoping  to  be  perniitted  to  min- 
ister for  his  Lord  without  molestation.  After  labouring  for 
a  season,  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects,  he  again 
felt  the  arm  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  though  he  made 
another  removal,  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  he  was 
prohibited  from  any  further  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He 
must  now  renounce  the  service  of  the  mmistry  of  recon- 
ciliation, or  seek  a  field  of  labour  in  some  country  not  his^ 
own.     He  ci)uid  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue. 
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The  removal  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  nnd  otheiSj 
to  New-EnL,f -and,  for  whose  example  he  had  the  higliest  res- 
pect, and  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  Christian  friendship,  fixed  his  determination  to  engage 
in  the  same  arduous  service.  Mr.  Shepard,  pnd  Mr.  JNor- 
ton,  who  was  afterwards  the  successor  of  Mr.  Cotton  at 
Boston,  went  to  Yarmouth  to  embark  for  New^-England, 
near  the  end  of  the  year  1634.  Being  soon  overtaken 
with  a  violent  storm,  in  which  the  prayer  and  faith  of  the 
passengers  was  considered  the  means  of  their  preservation 
when  their  loss  appeared  inevitable,  they  w^ere  compelled 
to  return  and  wait  till  the  next  season.  They  were  kept 
in  the  most  careful  concealment  during  their  stay,  to  avoid 
the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers.  Blr.  Shepard  lost  his  eldest 
son  at  Yarmoutli,  but  be  could  not  a|?pear  at  the  funeral* 
In  October,  1635,  Mr.  Shepard,  with  several  worthy  min- 
isters, and  three  or  four  hundred  passengers,  arrived  at 
Boston. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  his  people  w^ere  generally  removing 
from  Cambridge  to  Hartford.  This  made  a  convenient 
opening,  where  considerable  improvements  had  been  made, 
which  were  very  gladly  purchased  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Shepard  and  his  friends.  In  the  February  following,  on  a 
day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer,  in  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  they  organized  a  church  at  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Shepard  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  charge.  He 
novv  rejoiced  in  an  opjx)rtunity  to  l>e  engaged,  without  in- 
terruption, in  the  great  and  good  woik  which  commanded 
all  the  affections  of  his  heart.  Thorgh  indefat-gabie  in  his 
labours,  he  pursued  no  other  objeci  thrn  the  inculcation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospe),  the  vindication  of  its  truths,  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  He  well  understood  the  error  of 
the  Antinomian  sentin.ents,  which  prevailed  consideiab^y 
in  tJie  colony,  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  was  most  active 
and  .successful  in  counteracting  their  baneiiij  eflects. 

The  cobny  having  determined  on  founding  a  College, 
the  faithful  and  judicious  nnnistry  of  Mr.  .Shepard,  was  the 
principal  inducement  to  establish  it  at  Cambridge.     He 
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ivas  considered  a  most  useful  model  for  imitation  in  the  sa- 
cred calling,  as  well  as  eminently  successful  in  detecting 
ialse  religion,  and  leading  enquirers  in  the  way  of  truth. 

In  his  own,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  Mr.  Shep^ 
ard  was  very  laborious,  and  the  zeal  and  solemnity  of  his 
preaching,  always  procured  him  attention.  He  preached 
much,  attended  many  Jectures,  and  omitted  no  favoura- 
bk  opportunity  to  testify  for  Christ.  His  ministry  was 
attended  with  great  success.  This  we  should  expect. 
Though  God  be  a  holy  sovereign,  and  send  the  blessings 
of  his  grace  in  such  a  w^ay  as  he  sees  tit,  yet,  seldom  or 
never,  do  we  find  faithful,  humble,  persevering  labours, 
unattended  witli  his  blessing.  The  same  Holy  Spirit 
which  accompanied  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Shepard  in  his 
native  country,  wherever  he  was  called  to  labour,  did  not 
forsake  him  in  the  deserts  of  America.  As  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  awakening  the  thoughtless  and  reclaiming  the 
vicious,  he  was  eminently  useful  in  leading  enquirers  in  the 
way  of  truth,  in  resolving  the  doubts  and  soothing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  desponding  Christian. 

This  shining  light  was  extinguished  in  its  meridian 
spendour.  Returning  from  an  ecclesiastical  council  at 
Rowley,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  quinsy,  which,  ia 
a  few  days,  tenninated  his  life,  Aug.  1649,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  A  little  before  his  departure,  he  obsen^- 
ed  to  his  friends  around  him,  "  Oh  love  the  Lord  Jesu3, 
the  little  part  that  I  have  in  him  is  my  great  com.fort,  and. 
all  my  hope."  He  left  three  sons,  who  became  emiinent 
ministers  in  the  colony. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Shepard  were  of  great  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  after  the  testimony  of  his  voice  had 
ceased  to  be  heard.  His  most  elaborate  work  was  a  treatise 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  morality  of  the  Lord's  day  began  to 
be  called  in  question  in  England,  by  many  of  the  Anti- 
nomians  and  some  others.  In  this  treatise,  he  vindicated 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  the 
morality  and  holiness  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  a  most 
lucid  and  unanswerable  manner.     In  anothe?  workj  which 
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he  published,  he  maintained,  Avith  much  ability,  the  pro- 
priety of  separating  from  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  England,  and  vindicated  the  order  of  tlie  New-England 
churches  as  m.ost  conformable  to  the  primitive  pattern.  In  a 
practical  work,  entitled  "  The  Sound  Believer,"  designed 
to  distinguish  true  religion  from  false,  which  has  been  much 
read,  he  observes  in  the  preface,  "  I  considered  my  weak 
body,  and  my  short  time  of  sojourning  here,  and  that  I  shall 
not  speak  long  to  children,  friends,  or  God's  precious  people. 
I  ha\  e  been,  therefore,  willing  to  leave  some  part  of  God's 
precious  truth  on  record,  that  it  might  speak,  (Oh  that  it 
might  be  to  the  heart,)  when  I  shall  not  be."  His  largest 
and  perhaps  most  useful  publication,  was  an  elaborate 
performance,  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins.  A  principal  object  in  this  work  is  to  point  out 
the  corruptions  and  dangers  of  churches.  It  consisted  of  a 
aeries  of  sermons  delivered  at  his  weekly  lecture,  from 
1G36,  to  1640.  It  was  published  in  a  folio  volume,  with 
high  commendations,  alter  his  death.  This  work  is 
much  improved  in  that  great  light  and  guide  of  the  Amer- 
ican Church,  President  Edwards'  Treatise  on  Religious 
Affections. 

A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Shepard's  private  writings  will 
not  be  unacceptable.  "  April  10.  I  had  many  thoughts, 
\vhich  came  in  to  press  me  to  give  up  myself  to  Christ 
.Tesus.  So  I  gave  myself  to  him.  First,  1  acknowledged  all 
I  was,  or  had,  was  his  own.  Secondly,  I  resigned  not 
only  m.y  ow'n  goods  and  estate,  but  my  cliild,  my  wife,  mj 
church,  and  myself  to  the  Lord  ;  out  of  love,  as  being  the 
best  and  dearest  things  which  I  have.  July  10,  1641. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day,  before  the  sacrament,  I  saw  it 
my  duty  to  sequester  myself  from  all  other  things,  for  the 
Lord,  the  next  day.  And  now  I  saw  my  blessedness  did 
not  lie  in  receiving  of  good  and  comfort  from  God,  but  in 
holding  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  virtues.  For  it  is, 
I  saw,  an  amazing,  glorious  object,  to  see  God  in  the  crea- 
ture ;  God  speak,  God  act,  the  Deity  not  being  the  crea- 
ture, but  filling  it,  shining  through  it,  to  be  covered  with  God 
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^s  with  a  cloud.  August  15.  I  saw,  on  the  Sabbath,  four  evils 
which  attended  me  in  my  ministry.  First,  discouragement 
and  shame  from  a  sense  of  tiie  meanness  of  what  I  have 
provided  in  private  meditations.  Secondly,  carelessness 
possesses  me.  Thirdly,  intirmities  and  weakness,  as  want 
of  light,  want  of  life,  want  of  a  spirit  of  power  to  deliver 
what  I  am  affected  with,  for  Christ.  Fourthly,  vv^ant  of 
success.  1  saw  these,  and  that  I  was  to  be  humbled  for 
them.  Decmber  1.  A  small  thing  troubled  rne.  I  had 
a  spirit  soon  touched  and  provoked.  I  sa^v  that  the  Lord 
let  sin  and  Satan  prevail  there,  that  I  might  see  mv  sin 
and  be  more  humbled  by  it,  and  so  get  strength  against  it. 
November  3.  On  a  Fast-day  at  night,  in  preparation  for 
the  duty,  I  saw  sin  as  my  greatest  evil.  1  v/as  vile,  Ke 
only  was  good  wliom  my  sin  did  cross.  On  the  end  cf  tile 
Fast  I  went  unto  God,  I  rested  upon  him  as  sufficient  ;  J 
waited  on  him  as  efficient  ;  and  said,  Now,  Lord,  do  for 
thy  churches  and  help  in  mercy.  April  4.  Preparing  for 
a  Fast.  May  not  I  be  the  cause  of  the  church's  sorrcivs.j 
v/hich  are  renewed  upon  us  ?  These  sheep,  m^hat  have  they 
done  ?  1.  P.Iy  heart  has  been  long  lyirjg  out  from  the  Lord. 
He  sent  a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  to  awaken  me.  Then^ 
immediately  took  away  m.y  child,  my  first-born.  Then 
the  Lord  took  my  dear  wife  from  me.  He  then  threatrncd 
blindness  to  my  child.  And  this  made  God's  will  ajjlict- 
ing,  sweet  to  me,  but  much  more  commanding  and  prem- 
ising. But  Oh,  how  is  my  gold  become  dim.  2.  Tiic 
people  committed  to  me.  They  are  not  pitied  so  rauc]i, 
nor  prayed  for,  nor  visited,  as  they  ought  to  be.  3.  The 
family  ;  I  have  not  edified  nor  instructed,  nor  taken  all 
occasions  of  speech  with  them.  4.  The  gospel  I  have 
preached,  has  not  been  seen  in  its  glory,  not  believed,  not 
affecting.  6.  Not  seeking  to  Christ  for  supply.  My 
not  lamenting  the  falls  of  professors,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country. — I  have  now  had  a  long  sickness,  as  if  the 
Lord  would  delight  no  more  in  me  to  use  me.  O  my 
God,  who  shall  be  like  to  tliee  in  pardoniiij;  and  subduing 
mim  iniquities  V^ 
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SECTION  VII. 

XlFE    OF    MR.    HOOKER,    THE    EMINENT   MINISTER    0J» 
HARTFORD. 

In  the  early  period  of  our  history,  Mr.  Hooker  wa^ 
universally  considered  the  great  pillar  of  the  Connecticut- 
colony.  As  he  ranked  amoRg  the  first  scholars  of  the 
age  he  possessed  more  learning  than  any  man  in  the  colo- 
ny ;  more  perhaps,  than  any  in  New-Englaiid.  The 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  his  attachment  to  tiie 
cause  of  truth  were  not  less  than  his  learnins;  :  and  all 
these  were  directed,  with  an  upright  zeal  and  unwearied 
exertions,  to  the  noble  design  of  rearing  a  Christian  Com- 
monwealth. No  legislator  or  divine  ever  laboured  for  a 
worthier  obje<:t,  and  the  efforts  of  no  one  were  ever  CxOwn- 
ed  with  a  more  animating  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hooker  was  born  at  Mariield  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  the  year  1586.  His  parents  were  persons  of 
taste  and  property,  and  having  designed  this  son  for  a  lib- 
eral education,  they  were  much  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
object  of  their  wishes  by  the  early  indications  of  uncom- 
mon genius  which  appeared  in  his  childhood.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which,  by  the 
serious  part  of  the  nation,  was  at  that  time  much  preferred 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  completing  the  period 
of  his  pupilage,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  CoI«- 
lege.*  In  his  fellovvship,  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his, 
rapid  advancement  in  science,  and  for  tlie  erudition  dis- 
played in  his  public  performances. 

This  period  of  his  life  was,  however,  attended  with  evente 
infinitely  more  important.  -During  his  ardent  pursuit  of  the 
acquisition  of  science,  it  pleased  tlie  holy  Spirit  of  God  to 
impress  his  mind  with  the  deepest  concern  for  his  immortal 

*  He  was  probably  educated  at  that  College,  though  I  (i<;^ 
not  find  that  fact  particularly  mentioned,    '  ^ 
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interests.     His   convictions   of  sin  n'cre  long  and   very 
powerful ;  his  apprehensions    of  divine    wrath  iiiled  hli 
80ul  with  a  distress  not  to  be  expressed.     In  tlie  anguish 
of  his  heart,  he  often  cried  out,  li.-hile  I  suff'er  thy  terrors, 
O  Lord,  /  am  distracted.     During  this  interesting  scene, 
he  received  great  help  from  a  pious  man  who  provided  for 
him  his  board,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  his  distress- 
es.    But  it  pleased  the  divine  Spirit,  at  length,  to  appear 
for  his  relief,  to  remove  his  pa'infd  burden,  and  give  him 
a   humble  hope   in   a  Saviour's  mercy.     Possessed  of  a 
"strong;  spirit,  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  worldly  eminence, 
and  literary  fame,  great  was  the  struggle  before  his  heart 
would  submit  unconditionally    to  God.     In  view  of  this 
scene  he  afterwards  observed,  "  That  in  the  time  of  his 
agonies,  he  could  reason  himself  to  the  rule,  and  conclude 
tljat  there  was  no  way  but  submission  to  God,  and  .lying 
at  the  foot  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  waiting  hum- 
bly there,  till  He  should  please  to  persuade  the  soul  of  his 
favour.     Nevertheless,  when  he  came  to  apply  this  rule  to 
himself,  in  his  own  condition,  his  reasoning  would  fail  him, 
he  was  able  to  do  nothing."     Having  obtained  some  relief 
from  his  burden,  he  was  very  attentive  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion and  to  a  careful  examination  of  himself  by  whicJi 
means,  he  made  a  ha])py  progress  in  the  divine  life,  and 
found  his  hope  continually  strengthened  in  the  Lord.  The 
thorough  acquaintance  he  now  obtained  of  himself,  with, 
a  careful  observation  of  ihc  dealings  of  God's  Spirit,  laid 
the  foundation  for  diat  extraordinary  skill  in  teaching  dis- 
tressed souls,  which  he  afterwards  possessed,  beyond  almost 
any  other  man. 

Mr.  Hooker  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  directed  his  studies  to  a  prep- 
aration for  the  sacred  employment,  tie  continued  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  the  University,  after  passing  the  ordinary 
degrees,  both  before  and  after  he  became  a  preacher,  deep- 
ly engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  science.  During 
his  residence  at  the  University,  he  preached  considerably, 
and,  by  the  extensive  learning  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
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divinity  contained  in  his  sernacns,  acquired  much  repufa--^ 
tion.     At  what  time  he  left  the  seat  of  learning,  I  have 
not  been  able  exactly  to  discover.     It  appears  likely  that 
he  was  then  near  thirty-five  years  of  age,  having  been  a 
preacher  for  four  or  five  years. 

Leaving  Cambridge,  he  resided  some  time  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  London,  where  his  pul)lic  ministrations  soon  excited 
much  attention,  and  procured  for  him  an  uncommon  degree 
of  popularity.  His  public  discourses  possessed  a  great 
share  of  acuteness  of  thought,  of  extensive  reading,  with 
tlie  deepest  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  Mediator's  kingdom 
and  immortal  souls,  and  were  delivered  with  an  animation 
which  made  an  impression  upon  every  hearer.  In  private, 
he  wai'  much  resorted  to,  to  resolve  cases  of  conscience, 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  desponding  Christians,  to  counsel 
ond  instruct  enquiring  sinners.  While  employed  in  this 
unsettled  state,  his  labours  were  signally  attended  with, 
the  divine  blessing,  to  the  joy  of  many  immortal  souls. 

About  the  year  1624,  Mr.  Hooker  accepted  of  a  call  from 
flie  congregation  at  Chelmsford,  the  shire  town  of  Essex. 
and  was  settled  in  that  place  with  very  favourable  pros- 
pects. The  town  being  large,  and  the  vicinity  populous, 
the  fame  of  his  ministry  soon  produced  a  very  great  con- 
gregation. AVliile  he  was  indefatit:;abie  in  his  labours, 
wholly  devoted  to- the  service  of  his  Lord  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  felloAV-ir.en,  he  was  not  forgotten  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  His  ministry  was  attended  with  a  distin- 
guished blessing,  to  a  sensible  reformation  of  the  manners 
of  the  town,  to  the  euppression  of  many  immoral  and  dan- 
gerous practices,  to  the  saving  instruction  of  many  heirs  of 
salvation.  But  it  pleased  a  holy  God  that  this  faithful 
servant  of  his  truth  should  live  in  the  time  of  the  Laudean 
persecution,  while  he  was  just  such  a  character  as  the 
sticklers  for  conformity  could  not  endure. 

In  common  w  ith  many  persons  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  who  were  among  the  first  ornaments  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Hooker  believed  many  of  the  rites  of  the  religious 
establishment  to  be  wholly  upscriptural^  an  improper  buc- 
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den  upon  the  divine  institutions  of  tlje  gospel,  calculated 
to  despoil  religion  of  its  divine  purity,  and  corrupt  the 
minds  of  his  people  from  the  simplicity  that  is  iii  Christ. 
Though  he  was  no  schismatic,  though  he  made  no  attempt 
to  create  divisions  or  excite  party  distinctions,  only  neg- 
lecting to  comply  with  the  artificial  ordinances  of  prelatic 
authority  ;  by  the  Jealous  eye  of  persecution,  he  could 
not  be  overlooked.  His  extensive  learning,  his  persever- 
ing industry,  his  humble,  self-denying  life,  his  ardent  zeal 
ibr  Christ,  gave  him  an  influence  which  ill  comported  with 
that  systematic  pur|)ose  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  v>  bich 
determined  to  enforce  all  the  claims  and  appointments  of 
the  hierarchy.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
relinquishing  his  favourite  employment,  of  ministering  pub- 
licly for  Christ  ;  and,  retiring  at  a  little  distance  Irom 
Chelmsford,  he  set  up  a  school,  to  which  great  numbers  of 
youths,  soon  resorted,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  instnic- 
tions.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Mr.  John  Elliot,  afterwards, 
the  famous  minister  of  Koxbury  in  New-England.  In 
reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Elliot  afterwards  ob- 
served, "  To  this  place  I  was  called,  through  the  infinite 
riches  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  to  my  poor  souL 
For  here  the  Lord  said  unto  my  dead  soul,  live  ;  and, 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  do  live,  and  shall  live  for 
ever.  When  I  came  to  this  blessed  family,  I  then  saw, 
and  never  before,  the  power  of  godliness,  in  its  lively 
vigour  and  efficacy."  While  Mr.  Hooker  was  engaged  in 
the  employment  of  an  instructor,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  (Bishop  Laud,)  by  a  numl^er  of 
conforming  ministers  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  no  less 
than  forty-seven,  praying  that  Mr.  Hooker  might  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  ministry  at  Chelmsford.  They 
state  in  their  petition,  "  That  they  esteem  and  know  the- 
said  Hr.  Thomas  Hooker  to  be,  for  doctrine,  orthodox  ; 
for  life  and  conversation,  honest ;  for  disposition,  peacea:- 
ble  ;  and  in  no  wise  turbulent  or  factious."  But  he  was  a 
Puritan,  and  his  ministry  could  not  be  suffered.  The  pop- 
ulfirity  and  influence  of  his  school  were  such  as  to  fur* 
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nish  an  additional  motive  to  attempt  to  extinguish  ihh 
brilliant  light.  Before  he  had  been  two  years  In  his  re- 
treat, he  was  summoned  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  at 
Chelmsford,  about  the  year  1630,  and,  for  non-conformity 
in  his  ministry,  he  was  silenced,  and  laid  under  bonds  in 
the  penal  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  appear  as  a  public  ofien- 
der  before  the  Court  of  Hidi-Conimission.  By  the  advice 
and  earnest  solicitation  ot  his  friends,  w^ho  cheerfully  ad- 
vanced the  sum,  he  forfeited  the  bonds.  But  he  could  no 
longer  appear  in  public  with  safety.  A  secure  retreat 
having  been  provided  for  his  family,  by  the  generous  lib- 
erality of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  sought  a  private  pas- 
sage, and  immediately  went  over  to  Holland.  As  it  was 
known  that  he  was  sought  for  by  the  pursuivants,  a  friend 
observed  to  him,  "  Sir,  what  if  the  wind  should  not  be 
fair,  when  you  come  to  the  vessel  ?"  He  replied,  "  Broth- 
er, let  us  leave  that  with  Him  who  keeps  the  wind  in  the 
hoiiow  of  his  hand."  Several  circumstances,  singularly 
favourable,  attended  his  voyage. 

Mr.  Hooker  resided  in  Holland  about  three  years.  The 
two  former,  he  lived  at  Delft,  as  a  colleague  with  an  aged 
Scetch  minister,  whose  congregation  consisted,  principally, 
of  English  merchants.  He  was  there  very  useful,  and 
greatly  esteemed.  At  the  expiration  of  Uvg  years,  he  was 
called  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  united  in  the  ministry 
Avith  his  great  and  affectionate  friend,  Dr.  Ames,  who  had 
just  returned  trom  his  professorship  at  the  Franequer  Uni- 
versity. In  this  connection,  he  assisted  Dr.  Ames  in  com- 
posing some  of  his  best  literary  works.  Dr.  Ames  ob- 
ser>'ed  of  him,  "  Though  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
many  scholars  of  divers  nations,  yet  he  never  met  Avilh 
Mr.  Hooker's  equal,  either  for  preaching  or  diputing." 

On  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  churches  in 
HoHand,  Mr.  Hooker  became  satisfied  that  that  purity 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
which  he  and  his  fellow  labourers  had  long  hoped  to  see, 
was  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  that  country.  Of 
this  persuasion,  Mr.  Hooker  informed  Mr,  Cotton  in  their 
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correspondence,  upon  which,  finding  no  prospect  of  a  re- 
laxation of  ecclesiaslical  rigor  in  tiieir  own  country,  thej 
resolved  to  unite  with  a  number  of  iheir  friends  in  Essex, 
who  were  preparing  for  an  emigration  to  America.  My. 
Hooker  returned  to  England,  but  secretly  for  fear  of  liis 
enemies,  from  whence  he  soon  tooi£  his  last  farewell  of  his 
native  land.  He  and  Mr.  Cotton  were  both  concealed 
previous  to  their  departure,  to  avoid  tlie  vigilance  of  pur- 
suers. Thej  were  obliged  to  enter  on  board  their  ship 
in  disguise,  and  were  not  known  to  the  crew  till  they  had 
been  some  days  at  sea.  They  then  assumed  their  proper 
character,  and  performed  the  public  services  of  religion^ 
daily,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  during  the  voyage.  On  the 
fourth  of  September,  1633,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Haynes,  with  a  great  number  cT  other  passen- 
gers, arrived  safely  at  Boston,  to  the  rreat  joy  of  the  colo- 
ny. A  number  of  Mr.  Hooker's  f/iend^  came  over  tlie 
year  before,  and  settled  at  Newtown,  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  coming,  and  to  prepare  for  his  accomraoclation. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  meeting  occasioned  by  his  arrival. 
Having  wandered  without  a  home,  in  journeyings  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  'in  perils  by  his  ozjn  ccunirymen,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  per  Hi:  among  false  brethren,  reviled,  waylaid,, 
and  pursued,  as  a  public  criminal,  now  to  meet  his  friends. 
in  a  land  of  peace,  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  pure  or- 
dinances of  Christ,  afforded  a  precious  foretaste  of  the  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  While  his  peo- 
ple received  him  with  open  amis,  Mr.  Hooker  assured 
them,  "  Now  I  live,  if  you  stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  In 
October,  a  churfh  was  organized  at  Newtown  with  great 
solemnity,  and  Mr.  Hooker  was  set  aparrt  as  their  pastor, 
and  Mr.  Stone  as  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Hooker's  migration  to  America  soon  induced  many 
of  his  acquaintance  to  fallow  him  to  the  wilderness.  The 
settlement  at  Newtown  became  so  much  increased  that  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  reinove  to  Connecticut  Rivef. 
The  people  made  application  to  the  General  Court  for 
liberty  to  re»>;)ve,  iq  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1631.    Mr* 
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Hooker  was  their  agent.  Tlieir  request  was  denied,  under 
a  persuasion  that  their  removal  would  weaken  the  colony, 
and  that  the  loss  of  such  an  eminent  light  of  the  cluirches 
as  their  Pastor,  w-ould  be  a  severe  judgment  of  heaven. 
The  year  following,  however,  the  colony  continuing  to  re- 
ceive fresh  accessions  of  planters  from  England,  the  petition 
of  the  Newtown  people  was  granted,  and  late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  removal  commenced.  In  June,  1636,  Mr.  Hook- 
er, with  his  family  and  about  one  hundred  others,  took 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  after  a  fatiguing 
march  of  about  twelve  days,  they  arrived  at  Hartford. 
The  most  of  the  congregation,  some  by  water  and  some  by 
land,  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  j'ear.  The  church 
-Was  not  re-or2:anized. 

o 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Hooker,  in  the  necessary  provision 
for  his  own  family,  in  the  care  of  his  church  and  people, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  permanent  religious  msti- 
tutions  of  the  colony,  in  providing  for  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  this  feeble  people  in  an  unlimited  wilderness  of 
savages,  in  securiiig  the  lasting  prosperity  of  a  rising 
state,  were  greater  than  can  now  be  conceived.  Though 
ho  stood  not  alone,  yet  upon  him  more  than  any  other  per- 
son devolved  this  mighty  care.  By  his  vigilance  and  la- 
bours, the  churches  in  this  colony  continued  in  great  unity 
and  quietness,  while  those  in  the  Massachusetts  were  agi- 
tated for  a  season  nith  alarming  convulsions.  He  was 
called  to  attend  the  Synod  which  sat  at  Cambridge  in 
August,  1637,  Vv^hich  had  such  a  happy  effect  in  suppres- 
sing the  Antinomian  errors  and  restoring  peace  to  the 
churches.  Mr.  Hooker  was  the  moderator  of  the  Synod, 
with  Mr.  Bulkley  of  Concord  for  his  assistant.  His  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  all  the  subjects  of  discussion,  his 
irresistible  powers  of  reasoning,  his  meek  and  honest  zeal 
for  truth,  gave  him  a  commanding  influence  in  the  decis- 
ions of  that  Council,  which  became  the  foundation  of  the. 
doctrinal  constitution  of  our  churches. 

As  the  church  in  Hartford  was  the  largest  in  the  colony, 
their  proceedings  were  generally  considered  a  model  for  the 
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others.  It  was  also  well  understood  that  the  ecclesiastical 
transactions  ol  that  period  would  be  regarded  as  precedents, 
and  have  an  important  influence  in  succeeding  times. 
These  considerations  laj  with  all  their  weight  upon  the 
mind  of  IVIr.  Hooker,  to  whom  the  other  churches,  as  well 
as  his  o^^  n,  looked  for  their  constant  guide,  and  called  forth 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  fervour  of  his  in- 
tercessions for  direction  from  on  high.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  which  such  a 
state  of  things  must  occasion.  They  were  striking  out  a 
new  path,  no  land  marks  were  before  them,  no  established 
usages  to  direct  their  steps,  no  common  habits  for  a  basis 
of  their  regulations,  the  history  of  the  church  since  the 
primitive  times  furnishing  no  sample  for  their  guide.  But 
that  God,  who  led  our  fathers  into  the  wilderness,  provided 
one  Vt^ho  possessed  the  confidence  of  all.  As  the  confi- 
dence of  all  hearts  in  Washington,  was  the  only  com- 
mon bond  of  union  possessed  by  the  United  States,  previ- 
ous to  the  establishment  of  the  present  goverimient,  the 
confidence  of  the  'people  in  the  Connecticut  Colony,  re- 
posed in  Mr.  Hooker,  was,  for  their  ecclesiastical  interests 
at  least,  their  great  bond  of  union,  and  the  sure  pledge  of 
their  tranquillity.  No  event  which  could  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  churches  escaped  his  attention ;  he  deemed  no 
efforts  too  great  for  their  welfare,  and  his  exertions  were 
eminently  attended  with  the  divine  blessmg.  His  church 
were  distinguished  for  purity  of  gospel  sentiment,  for  great 
faithfulness  in  the  duties  of  religion,  for  examples  of 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  for  great  attainments  in  the 
divine  life.  His  people  enjoyed  great  harmony,  and  un- 
common purity  of  morals,  and  in  repeated  instances,  the 
sioial  manifestations  of  divine  grace. 

But  God  would  teach  the  infant  colony  that  their  de- 
pendence must  be  on  himself  alone.  In  their  weak  and 
iearful  state,  they  must  mourn  the  extinction  of  their  most 
brilliant  light.  He  who  has  always  exercised  the  right  of 
removing  from  the  world  the  great  pillars  of  the  church  in  . 
the  midst  of  their  days,  would  now  call  this  lonely  people 
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t6  adore  his  holy,  unsearchable  wisdom,  ^fter  preaching 
and  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
with  great  fervour  and  soiemnitj,  with  his  iistial  vigour  of 
mind  and  health,  Mr.  Hooker  was  seized  with  an  cpidem-. 
ical  sickness  then  prevalent  in  the  town,  which  soon  assu-' 
mod  symptoms  that  were  alarming.  His  sickness  v/as  short 
find  violent,  and  deprived  him  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
the  ability  for  conversation.  Being  asked  to  give  his 
counsel  and  express  his  apprehension  concerning  some  im^- 
portant  things,  he  observed,  •"  I  have  not  that  work  now 
to  do  ;  I  have  already  declared  the  counsel  of  the  Lord.'* 
A  weeping  friend  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  going  to  re- 
ceive tlie  reward  of  all  your  labours."  He  replied,  "  Bro- 
ther, I  am  going  to  receive  micrcy."  The  peace  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  the  Christian  hope,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, for  thirty  years,  now  rose  to  a  full  assurance  of  faith. 
He  closed  his  own  eyes,  and,  with  an  inexpressible  serenity 
on  his  countenance,  slept  for  the  resurrection  morning. 
He  died  July  7tb,  1647,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 
A  venerable  spectator  of  this  scene  wrote  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
''  Truly,  Sir,  the  sight  of  his  death,  will  make  me  have 
more  pleasant  thoughts  of  dying,  than  ever  I  yet  had  in 
my  life."  His  people  were  orphans,  the  colony  was  in 
tears,  all  the  colonies  were  in  deep  affliction. 

The  history  of  the  church  furnishes  few  men  who  have 
brought  equal  ability  and  equal  zeal,  to  promote  the  in- 
teresls  of  Zion,  with  Mr.  Hooker.  To  this  object,  he  was 
wholly  devoted.  He  not  only  felt,  occasionally,  like  most 
Christians,  that  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  te  spent  for 
the  church  of  God,  but  this  was  the  uniform  feeling  and 
the  uniforrii  conduct  of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  had 
no  ambition  of  being  a  party-man,  or  of  getting  an  artifi- 
cial distinction  by  opposition,  when  he  relinquished  the 
fairest  prospects  of  ecclesiastical  preferaient  and  risked 
every  comfort,  to  vindicate  the  pure  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  He  went  to  Holland  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing Christian  churches  established  in  uncorrupted  gospel 
jOidef.     Disappointed  in  his  hopes  he  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
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Ills  cative  couiitiy,  well  apprized  of  the  toils  of  the 
American  wilderness,  for  the  same  object.  No  discour- 
agement or  success  relaxed  his  zeal,  no  obstacle  disheart- 
=cned  his  exertions  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  wisdom 
and  counsel  were  much  improved  in  the  civil  interests  of 
Xhe  coionj,  but  he  ever  acted  the  civilian,  only  as  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  the  church.  He  and  his  coadju- 
tors were  indeed  laying  a  foundation  of  a  Christian 
■Commonwealth,  for  the  honour  of  Christ.  In  this  view, 
no  part  of  their  systein  could  fail  to  engage  his  deepest 
concern.  But  instead  of  an  ambitious  solicitude  to  rear 
.a  powerful  state,  to  try  the  experiments  of  political 
philosophy,  or  to  obtain  a  name  among  the  Numas  and 
Solons  of  the  world,  it  was  his  great  concern  to  prepare  a 
habitation  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts. — To  the  religious  con- 
cerns of  his  people  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  united 
colonies,  he  devoted  his  utmost  labours.  He  was  a  great 
student,  spent  much  time  in  bis  study,  in  preparing  for  his 
public  ministrations,  and  in  providing  tiie  ablest  vindica- 
tions of  tlie  pure  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
To  the  discipline  of  his  church,  he  was  greatly  attentive. 
He  was  quick  to  notice  any  error  or  immorality,  but,  by 
timely  and  persevering  exertions,  generally  procured  them 
to  be  corrected,  without  bringing  them  into  public  notice. 
Though  he  viewed  the  censures  of  the  church  lawful  and 
■important,  he  thought  they  ought,  as  far  as  p-ossible,  to  be 
avoided.  Daring  his  pastoral  connection  with  his  church, 
for  fourteen  years,  but  one  member  was  publicly  admon- 
ished, and  but  one  was  excommunicated.  In  church 
meetings,  he  always  endeavoured  to  prevent  debate. 
When  any  important  question  was  to  be  decided,  he  took 
pains  to  have  the  ruling  elders,  and  others  of  the  prmcipal 
Bfiembers,  fully  possessed  of  the  subject,  that  they  niight 
be  prepared  to  act  with  unanimity.  If  material  di&er- 
€nceof  sentiment  appeared  in  the  churcli,  he  would  pro- 
cure an  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  that  they  might  con- 
fer with  each  other  in  a  private  manner,  and  thus  prevent 
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the  evils  of  disunion. — Mr.  Hooker  preached  much  ot 
home,  in  the  neighbouring  places,  and  in  the  other  colo- 
nies. Whenever  he  was  at  Boston,  which  was  frequent, 
great  -congregations  assembled  to  enjoy  his  public  minis- 
trations, while  many  resorted  to  him  for  Christian  counsel, 
as  well  with  the  concerns  of  the  churches,  as  those  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Hooker  possessed  a  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
character.  This  he  acquired,  not  more  from  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  discernment,  than  from  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  himself.  He  had  long  made  his  own  heart,  in 
its  natural  and  sanctified  state  the  subject  of  his  most 
watchful  study  and  persevering  attention.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained,  was  one  of  the  first  qualifications  for 
his  great  usefulness.  During  his  whole  ministry,  he  was 
much  resorted  to  for  instruction,  by  enquiring  sinners,  by 
desponding  Christians,  by  various  characters  who  would 
know  more  of  gospel  truth,  and  more  of  duty.  He  had  a 
most  happy  talent  at  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  and 
applying  divine  trutli  in  circumstances  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. 

Wherever  he  was,  he  had  the  happiness  to  possess  a 
very  uncommon  degree  of  influence.  This  arose  from  his 
known  ability,  and  his  unshaken  integrity.  During  his 
residence  in  Essex,  a  number  of  his  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try, who  had  been  undecided  in  many  religious  senti- 
ments, became,  by  his  means  principally,  fully  establish- 
ed in  evangelical  doctrines.  By  his  exertions  also,  a 
number  of  pious  faithful  mimisters  were  settled  in  that 
country.  He  succeeded,  further,  in  persuading  his  breth- 
ren to  set  up  monthly  meetings  for  religious  conterences, 
fasting,  and  prayer,  which  were  long  observed  by  many 
ministers  of  that  vicinity,  to  tlieir  peculiar  benefit.  In 
Holland,  he  was  equally  influential,  so  far  as  he  was 
known.  In  Ntw-England,  his  influence,  in  ecclesiastical 
transactions,  was  not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  by  that  of  any 
other  man.  They  knew  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the 
extent  of  his  information,  tlie  purity  of  bis  intentions ;  quali- 
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ties  which  never  fail  to  procure  an  influence,  and  they  had 
pften  realized  their  worth. 

Mr.  Hooker's  labours,  in  his  Lord's  vineyard,  were, 
eventually  attended  with  the  divine  blessing.  Few  per- 
sons have  been  more  useful,  \'vhi]e  living,  with  ministers, 
than  he.  In  his  intercourse  U'ith  his  brethren,  he  was 
signally  successful  in  leading  them  to  just  views  of  divine 
truth,  and  of  the  interesting  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  His  efforts  to  enlighten,  guide, 
and  reclaim  Christian  churches,  were  productive  of  good 
which  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  till  we  arrive  in  the 
eternal  state.  In  his  preaching,  he  instructed  and  rebu- 
ked with  an  authority  which  uould  appal  error  and  con- 
found vice  ;  he  exhorted  and  warned  with  an  affection 
which  would  move  every  heart.  His  aspect  bore  a  so- 
lemnity and  tenderness,  worthy  of  an  ambassador  for 
Christ.  Though  he  was  thoroughly  A'ersed  in  all  the  re- 
ligious controversies  of  that  day,  he  did  not  introduce 
them  in  his  ordinary  discourses.  Those,  as  well  as  deep 
metaphysical  disquisitions,  he  considered,  ordinarily,  un- 
profitable and  improper  for  the  pulpit.  Though  he  wrote 
many  sermons,  and  wrote  with  great  attention  on  most 
gospel  subjects,  he  generally  preached  without  notes. 
This  was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Puritans  of  hi.3  time. 
He  spoke  with  great  animation,  his  ideas  were  clear,  his 
Language  was  correct,  'svhich,  together  with  the  pathos  in- 
fused into  all  his  discourses,  which  no  artificial  zeal  can 
imitate,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  the  age. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  a  most  eminent  example  of  the  Chris- 
tian liTe.  As  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  an  unusual  share 
of  divine  grace,  he  ever  improved  his  talent  with  the  utmost 
diligence.  The  long  struggle  of  his  heart  during  the  peri- 
od of  his  convictions,  convinced  him  of  its  exceeding  cor- 
ruptions, and  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  unremitted 
warfare  with  sin.  He  was  distinguished  for  a  singular 
watchfulness  and  circumspection  in  all  his  conduct.  nn"nd- 
ful  of  tlie  many  admonitions  of  his  Lord,  which  teach  us 
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tnat  we  are  always  in  clanger  of  wounding  our  own  soiill- 
iind  dishonouring  Him.  He  obtained  an  almost  perfect 
command  of  himself.  He  possessed,  by  nature,  a  very 
Ftrong  spirit,  his  pnssions  were  ardent,  and  easily  excited. 
He  had  one,  in  a  high  degree,  which,  of  all  passions,  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  for  a  Christian  to  subdue  ;  a  passion 
for  literary  fame.  This  is  so  nearly  allied  to  a  just  desire 
of  usefulness,  that  there  are  few  good  men  who  can  man- 
age it  at  ail.  Mr.  Hooker  rendered  this,  as  well  as  all  his 
other  affections,  subservient  to  the  love  and  service  of  the 
Jowly  Nazarene.  In  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  was 
,^eldom  known  to  be  discomposed  ;  quietness  and  benevo- 
lence marked  his  countenance  in  all  his  conduct.  He  bore 
opposition  and  reproach  ;  he  bore  the  obstinacy  and  follies 
of  men,  without  murmur  or  complaint. 

He  was,  to  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  man  of  prayer. 
On  some  occasions,  the  fervour  and  apparent  confidence 
T/hicb  he  exhibited,  astonlsaed  every  hearer.  Some  in- 
s^tances  are  recorded,  in  which  he  obtained  remarkable 
answers  to  prayer.  In  the  year  1643,  there  was  a  war 
between  the  Moheagan  and  the  Narraganset  Indians. 
The  latter  were  a  very  warlike  tribe,  and  many  times  the 
most  numerous.  They  designed  to  destroy  the  colony, 
while  the  Mohea2;ans  were  friends.  On  an  occasion  of 
prayer  in  reference  to  an  expected  battle,  Mr.  Hooker  was 
observed  to  pray  ^^ith  an  unusual  and  persevering  impor- 
tunity, pleading  with  God  for  the  remembrance  of  his  gra- 
cious promise,  /  zi-ill  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
]dm  that  curseth  thee.  The  expected  battle  took  place, 
in  which  the  Moheagans  gained  a  great  victory,  which 
produced  a  peace  between  the  tribes,  and  quieted  the 
I'ears  of  the  colony. 

This  servant  of  Christ  was  ever  mindful  of  the  direc- 
tions of  his  Lord  for  deeds  of  charity.  "  It  was  no  rare 
thing  for  him  to  give  sometimes  five  pounds,  sometimes 
ten  pounds  at  a  time,  towards  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans,  especially  those  of  deceased  ministers."  On  a 
certain  occasion,  the  people  at  Southampton  on  Long  Isl- 
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4ild  bting  in  a  needy  state,  Mr.  Hooker  and  a  few  others 
freighted  a  small  vessel  with  several  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  and  sent  to  their  relief.* 

Several  volumes  of  Mr.  Hooker's  sermons  were  printed 
before  and  after  his  death.  But  his  most  valuable  work, 
is  entitled,  A  Survey  of  Church  Discipline.  In  this,  he 
vindicates,  with  great  ability,  the  order  of  Christian 
churches,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  generally  maintain- 
ed by  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  shows 
the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  the  Consociation  of 
churches,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  preservation  in  the 
truth. 

A  cotemporary  of  Mr.  Hooker,  a  man  distinguished  for 
learning  and  piety,  and  for  a  great  knowledge  of  men, 
said  of  him,  after  much  acquaintance,  "  He  had  not 
thought  there  had  been  such  a  man  on  earth  ;  a  man  in 
whom  learning  and  wisdom  were  so  tempered  v/ith  zeal, 
holiness,  and  watchfulness."  He  was  prepared  in  the  ho- 
ly providence  of  God  to  plant  these  unhallowed  fields,  he 
now  rests  in  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 


SECTION  VIII. 

LIFE  OF  MR.  STONE,  MINISTER  OF  HARTFORD,. ..LIFE  OF 
MR.  DAVENPORT,  FIRST  MINISTER  OF  NEW-HAVEN. 

Few  of  the  fathers  of  New-England  are  more  worthy 
of  historic  remembrance  than  the  excellent  Mr.  Stone,  the 
revered  minister  of  Hartford.     He  was  born  at  Hartford, 

^  *  Notwithstanding  his  liberality,  he  left  o.  i^ood  estate  at 
liis  death.  It  was  appraised  at  1,336/.  155.  This,  according 
to  the  present  ratio  of  property  and  money,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated less  than  g  15,000..  His'  library  only  was  appraised 
at  300/.  This  estate,  1  presume,  was  not  increased,  but  di- 
minished, in  this  country.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  wife  were 
bred  in  affluence  and  delicacv. 

T* 
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or  Hertford,  the  shire  town  of  Hertfordshire,  about  the 
year  1603."*  Placed  in  easj  circumstances  in  hfe,  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  faithfully  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  literary  education.  Having  received  a  liberal 
education  at  Emmanuel  College  in  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  under 
the  instruction  of  an  eminent,  pious  divine,  Mr.  Richard 
Blackerby.  Mr.  Blackerby  was  very  eminent  in  his  time 
as  a  teacher  in  divinity,  and  Mr.  Stone  was  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  pupils.  This  being  his  favourite  study, 
he  pursued  it  with  great  ardour  and  success.  After  he  be- 
came a  preacher,  he  preached  occasionally,  but  was  still 
employed,  principally,  in  laborious  study.  He  early  con- 
tracted an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pious  and  amia- 
ble Mr.  Shepard,  I  conclude,  while  they  were  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Shepard  having  been  employed  in  a  charit- 
able lecture  in  Essex,  on  leaving  the  employment,  persuaded 
the  patrons  to  establish  the  lecture  at  Towcester,  his  native 
town,  and  to  employ  Mr.  Stone  as  the  preacher.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  for  a  few  years,  in  circumstances 
very  agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  While  his  labours 
were  not  arduous,  he  enjoyed  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
study  and  retirement.  His  easy  manners  and  amiable 
disposition  procured  the  attachment  of  his  acquaintance, 
not  less  than  his  eminent  ministerial  qualifications  acquir- 
ed their  respect. 

From  a  careful  attention  to  divine  tiuth,  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subjects  of  religious  controversy  then 
prevailing,  Mr.  Stone  conscientiously  adopted  the  senti- 
^nents  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  therefore  exposed  to  the 
censures  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  whereby  he  was 
liable  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty  and  safety,  as  well  as 
of  the  privilege  of  ministering  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  he  was  actually  prosecuted, 
or   especially  suffered  for  non-conformity.     Whether   it 

*  I  do  not  find  his  age  mentioned  exactly,  but  this  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old  ^vhen 
he  came  to  America. 
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were  in  consequence  of  superiour  caution  in  him,  or  be- 
cause the  High-Commission  had  sutiicient  work  on  their 
hands,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  easily  determined. 

Mr.  Hooker  having  resolved  on  a  removal  to  New-Eng- 
land, together  vvith  several  other  distinguished  characters, 
his  friends  sought  for  a  suitable  person  to  be  an  assistant 
with  him  in  the  ministerial  work.  Thej  first  applied  to 
Mr.  Cotton,  But  it  being  thought  inexpedient  that  two 
such  eminent  lights  should  be  connected  with  one  church, 
the  proposal  was  not  adopted.  Application  was  then  made 
to  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  still  employed  in  his  lecture  at 
Towcester,  to  engage  in  this  important  service.  Mr. 
Stone  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Hooker,  he  cordially 
approved  of  the  great  design  which  now  engaged  the  ef- 
forts of  many  of  the  best  persons  in  the  kingdom,  the  es- 
tablishm.ent  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth,  and  he  was 
constantly  liable  to  be  apprehended  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. He  therefore  cordially  engaged  in  this  interest- 
ing cause,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Haynes,  B'Ir.  Hook- 
er, Mr.  Cotton,  and  others,  came  to  New-England  in  1633. 
When  Mr.  Hooker's  people  were  organized  in  a  church 
state,  at  Cambridge,  soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Stone  were  solemnly  set  apart,  the  former  as  the  pas- 
tor, the  latter  as  the  teacher  of  the  church. 

In  the  summer  of  1636,  the  ministers,  with  the  most  of 
their  congregation,  removed  to  Connecticut.  The  place 
of  their  settlement  they  called  Hartford,  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Stone,  as  it  is  said,  the  name  of  his  native  town.  In  their 
new  settlement,  Mr.  Stone  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
attachment  and  confidence  of  the  people  :  he  was  very 
laborious  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  earnestly  engaged 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  infant  colony.  The  war 
with  the  Pequods,  which  put  the  existence  of  the  colony 
to  the  extremest  hazard,  broke  out  in  the  year  1637.  Mr. 
Stone  was  appointed  the  chaplain  to  the-eventful  expedi- 
tion against  Mistic  Fort,  the  principal  fortress  of  the  ene- 
my.    As  that  was  a  war  in  which  "  they  kneeled  before 
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they  fought,"^  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stone  was  of  the  ut» 
most  consequence.     When   the  officers    were  divided  in 
opinion,  in  a  very  important  consultation,  at  their  request) 
he  spent  the  most  of  a  night  in  fervent  prayer  before  God 
for  the  merciful  guidance  of  his  holy  Spirit.     In  the  morn- 
ing he  informed  the  commanding  officer  that  he  came  fully 
into  his  opinion,  which  was  soon  after  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  Avas  attended  with  most  a  extraordinary  success. 
Mr.  Stone  continued  in  a  faithful  and  laborious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  station,  in  great  harmony  with  his 
people  and  his  colleague,  till  the  death  of  that  illustrious 
divine,  in  1647.     He  now  remained  the  only  minister  of 
iiis  people,  and  continued  so  till  his  death.     By  the  remo- 
val of  his  colleague,  an  accumulated  weight  of  care  and 
labour  devolved  upon  him,  yet  he  faithfully  performed  the 
arduous  service,  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  people.     The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  some  painful 
contentions  which  arose  in  his  church.     He  used  every 
exertion  to  allay  tlie  animosities,  without  effect.     They 
seemed  to  be  a  special  judgment  of  heaven,  to  chasten 
tlie  infant  church  and  colony,  to  teach  them  their  constant 
need  of  divine  grace.     These  contentions  issued  in  a  re- 
moval of  part  of  the  congregation,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  and  church  of  Hadley.     After  this,  Mr. 
Stone  continued  a  few  years  in  great  quietness,  much  be- 
loved by  his  people,  witnessing  the  blessing  of  heaven 
upon  his  ministry.     But  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  season  of  greatest  usefulness,  he  was  called  from  the 
service  of  tlie  cliurch,  to  rest  witli  the  faithful  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God.     He  deceased  July  20th5   1663,  at 
about  sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Stone  possessed  a  studious  mind,  and  was  a  distin- 
guished scholar.  In  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  he 
fcpent  much  time  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  particularly, 
in  his  favourite  study  of  theology.  He  possessed  a  clear 
and  discriminating  mind,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  theolo- 

*  Cow  per. 
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gical  discussions  of  his  time,  and  was  a  very  acute  disputant. 
As  it  belonged  to  his  province,  particularly,  as  teacher  in 
the  church,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  this  subject  he  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed, and  performed  the  duty  with  great  ability.  His  preach- 
ing was  principally  doctrinal,  in  which  he  exhibited  and 
vindicated  divine  truth  with  great  clearness,  happily  adapt- 
ing his  illustrations  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers.  He 
was  also  very  careful  to  make  a  serious  practical  applica- 
tion of  divine  truth  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience.  In 
this  w^ay  he  v,^as  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  useful 
preachers  in  the  cokniies.  He  did  not  ordinarily  use  writ- 
ten sermons,  yet  his  discourses  were  the  result  of  mucb 
meditation  and  laborious  study. 

Mr.  Stone  possessed  a  very  facetious  disposition,  a  great 
readiness  of  mind,  and  a  good  sliare  of  original  humour. 
This,  however,  was  subject  to  the  high  demands  of  reli- 
gious gravity  and  Christian  example.  These  qualities 
rendered  him  a  very  amiable  friend,  and  caused  his  ac- 
quaintance to  be  sought  by  all  that  knew  him. 

He  was  a  very  strict  observer  of  the  duties  of  religion. 
Two  things  are  noted  of  him  in  which  he  ^\as  considered 
as  excelling  most  pious  men  of  his  time.  His  fastings, 
and  observation  of  the  Sabbath.  He  spent  days  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  very  frequently,  by  himself,  exclusive  of 
such  as  he  observed  with  his  church,  or  congregation,  or 
the  colony.  On  these  occasions,  he  laboured  for  a  close 
examination  of  his  own  heart  and  character,  striving  against 
his  corruptions,  and  imploring  the  constant  aids  of  divine 
grace.  He  also  confessed  and  deplored  the  transgressions 
of  his  people  and  of  the  country,  lanienting  the  righteous 
frowns  of  God's  providence,  and  intreating  the  return  of 
his  great  mercies.  At  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
he  considered  as  commencing  on  Saturday  evenijjg,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  general  sentiment  of  the  New-England  fa- 
thers, he  endeavoured  to  compose  his  mind  in  a  suitable 
manner,  that  he  might  be  i7i  the  Spirit  on  the  LorcPs  dai/y 
(engaged  in  spiritual  exercises  and  meditations,)  dismissing 
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worldly  cares,  not  suffering  them  to  intrude  upon  his  con-- 
versation,  and  as  little  as  possible  upon  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  very  careful  to  admit  nothing  in  conversation  on 
that  day,  which  would  tend  to  produce  levity.  On  the 
Sabbath,  he  considered  God  as  peculiarly  present  with  his 
people,  and  especially  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  name. 
It  was  his  usual  practice,  on  Saturday  evening,  to  deliver 
to  his  family  the  sermon  which  he  designed  for  the  succeed* 
ing  day. 

Though  Mr.  Stone  was  a  great  writer,  very  few  of  his 
compositions  were  published.  One  that  was  published^ 
was  a  discourse  concerning  a  Congregational  Church.  His 
sentiments  concerning  a  Christian  church,  v\ere  more  fully 
congregational  than  those  of  almost  any  of  the  fathers  of 
New-England.  He  wrote  an  able  Tieaii^a  against  Anti- 
nomianism,  which  was  never  printed'  Of  this,  an  English 
author  observed,  "  M'ght  the  world  be  so  happy,  as  to  sea 
a  very  elaborate  confutation  of  the  Antinomiaus,  written 
by  a  very  acute  ajid  solid  person,  a  great  disputant,  viz^ 
Mr.  Stone,  of  New-England,  a  congregational  divine,  it 
would  easily  appear  that  the  Congregationalists  are  not 
Antinomians."  Mr.  Baxter  saw  and  highly  commended 
l^e  manuscript.  His  mast  elaborate  composition  was  en- 
titled, "  A  Body  of  Divinity,"  in  which  he  exhibited,  in 
a  lucid  manner,  the  doctrines  of  the  Refomied  Churches, 
and  of  the  churches  of  New-England  in  particular,  and 
vindicated  them  with  great  ability.  This  work  was  never 
published,  yet  it  was  transcribed  hy  many  students  in  di- 
vinity, and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  systems 
that  could  be  obtained.  He  -was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light, 

REV.  xMR.  DAVENPORT. 

Doctor  Mather  calk  Mr.  Davenport,  Puritanissimus, 
most  puritan.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  carried  his 
puritan  sentiments,  his  ideas  of  the  practicable  purity  of 
Christian  churches,  as  far  as  any  one  of  the  fathers  of 
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New-England.  He  is  justly  ranked  with  the  first  of  those 
venerable  fathers,  and  will  ever  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
ttiost  illustrious  lights  of  the  American  church. 

Mr.  John  Davenport  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  War- 
wickshire, in  the  year  1597.  His  father  was  an  eminent 
merchant  and  Blayor  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  His  mother 
was  eminent  for  her  piety,  yet  was  removed  by  death, 
leaving  this  son  in  his  infancy,  after  having  dedicated  him 
to  the  care  and  special  service  of  God,  with  great  fervor 
and  faith,  humbly  relying  on  the  special  promises  of  God, 
to  faithful  parental  dedication.  His  father  possessed  the 
disposition,  not  less  than  the  ability,  to  give  his  son  the 
best  opportunities  for  education.  The  early  application 
and.  vigorous  genius  of  the  son  equalled  the  exertions  and 
hopes  of  the  father.  Before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  A  little  previous  to  that  event,  he 
became,  hopefully,  a  subject  to  die  special  influences  of 
divine  grace.  Divine  love,  now  possessing  his  soul,  seems 
to  have  had  a  governing  influence  in  all  the  conduct  of  his 
future  life.  Soon  after  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  he  commenced  a  preacher,  though  he  was  not 
more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was,  very  soon, 
invited  to  be  an  assistant  to  a  minister  in  London,  where 
he  preached  constantly,  and  to  great  approbation.  He 
possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  habitual  gravity,  which 
gave  him  a  popularity  and  influence,  unusual  for  his  years. 
He  was  very  laborious  in  his  studies,  and  having  been 
diligent  in  the  pursuits  of  science  from  his  infancy,  his 
public  discourses  appeared  like  those  of  a  matured  di- 
vine. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  London,  when  the  city  was  se- 
verely visited  with  the  plague.  On  this  tryiug  '^x.casion, 
he  remained  with  his  people,  visiting  them  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  administering  to  them  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel.  This  Christian  fidelity  procured  him  much  no- 
tice and  respect.    The  more  he  was  known,  the  more  was 
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lie  esteemed  for  his  personal  merit,  and  many  persons  of 
distinction  became  his  friends. 

About  the  year  1626,  a  number  of  disiingui.-hed  char- 
acters in  and  about  London  united  in  a  plan  lor  the  pur- 
chase of  impropriations,  [church  lands  in  the  hands  of 
laymen,]  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  an  evangelical  min- 
istry in  tiie  distant  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  In  this  benevo- 
lent design,  Mr.  Davenport  vras  actively  engaged.  Tiiey 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  when  Bishop 
Laud,  taking  umbrage  at  the  design,  lest  it  should  eventu- 
^.lly  prove  an  encouragem.ent  to  non-conformity,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly would,  resolved  to  correct  the  procedure,  caused 
the  powers  of  the  company  to  be  revoked,  and  their  funds 
to  be  confiscated.  It  seems  that  at  this  tim.e  Mr.  Davenport 
bad  be^un  to  view  the  Puritans  with  a  favourable  eye, 
yet  thehabits  of  his  education  and  his  reluctance  to  dissent 
from  the  national  church  were  of  such  force,  that  he  con- 
tin'jcd  in  a  gensral  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment. He  was,  however,  after  the  business  of  the 
inripropriations,  watched  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  with 
a  constant  jealoiLsy. 

When  a  number  of  pious  and  public-spiritued  individ- 
uals engaged  in  the  noble  design  of  rearing  a  Christian 
Commonwealth  in  America,  Mr.  Davenport  was  very  ac- 
tive in  tJ-.e  promotion  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  very 
influential  in  procuring  the  Massachusetts  patent.  Yet  be 
clesired  that  his  name  might  not  be  inserted  as  one  of  the 
patentees,  lest  it  should  be  an  occasion  of  prejudicing 
Bishop  Laud  against  the  design.  During  his  residence  in 
London,  he  contracted  a  xeiv  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  two  eminent  merchants,  which 
ivas  afterwards  productive  of  the  most  important  events, 
and  ended  not  but  with  their  lives,  tiow  long  he  contin- 
ued an  assistant  minister  in  London,  does  not  appear. 
Probably  not  long.  Previous  to  his  troubles  with  eccJesi- 
astical  authority,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  ia  Coleman 
Stjreet. 
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Mr.  Davenport's  connection  witli  the  Puritans  \\]\o  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  great  es- 
teem of  many  of  those  revered  characters,  naturally  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  grounds  of  the  separation  from  the 
established  church,  and  to  examine  with  candour  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy.  Tiie  more  he  examined,  the  less 
occasion  he  found,  iiotwithstanding  all  his  prejudices,  to 
disapprove  of  the  measures  of  the  Non-conformists.  Still, 
however,  he  felt  disposed  to  continue  within  the  pale  of 
the  national  church,  hoping  ft)r  the  reformation  of  existing 
abuses.  A  mysterious  event,  however,  in  the  holy  prov- 
idence of  God,  brought  his  mind,  long  in  suspense,  to  a 
firm  decision.  The  eminent  Mr.  Cotton  having  fallen  un- 
der the  censures  of  the  hierarchy,  for  hi^iion-conformity ; 
Mr.  D^avenport  and  several  other  divines,  vvho  knew  his 
worth,  who  were  very  unwilling  that  he  should  become  an 
exile  from  his  country,  appointed  a  special  conference, 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  what  they  supposed 
his  mistakes,  and  of  persuading  him  to  comply  with  the 
appointed  cermonies,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  his  mini-stry.  The  points  of  difference  were 
discussed  with  great  attention,  and  the  issue  of  the  confer- 
ence was,  that  Mr.  Davenport  and  some  others  came  into 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Cotton,  and  became  convinced  of 
the  impropriety  of  countenancing  many  of  the  unauthor- 
ized rites  and  practices  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
But  the  same  inconformity  which  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Cotton  to  remove  to  Am.erica,  would  prevent  Mr. 
Davenport  from  exercising  his  ministry,  especially,  under 
the  eye  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Finding  that  he  was 
like  to  fall  under  censure,  he  communicated  to  his  people 
without  reserve,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  assured 
them  that  if  they  wished  him  to  continue  with  them,  he 
would  remain,  though  at  the  risk  of  his  ministerial  charac- 
ter, his  property,  his  liberty,  and  his  life.  But  his  people 
knowing  his  danger,  knowing  how  small  was  the  prospect 
of  their  enjoying  his  labours,  when  he  had  deliberately 
resolved-  that  he  could  not  conform  to   the  controverted 
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ceremonies,  advised  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  connection. 
This  he  accordinglj  did,  and  ho])ed  to  live  unmoiested  in 
retirement,  till  Providence  should  open  a  door  for  his  fur- 
ther services  in  Lis  beloved  work.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
pursuivants  would  not  suffer  him  to  rest.  He  soon  found 
that  his  only  safety  was  in  (light.  He,  accordir^glj,  in  the 
year  1633,  went  over  to  Holland.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  that  couniry,  he  was  invited  to  Amsterdam  to  be  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Paget,  ttie  aged  pastor  of  the  English 
church  in  that  city.  He  soon,  however,  found  himself  in 
great  embarrassment,  on  account  of  the  practice  of  that 
church  of  administering  baptism,  indiscriminately,  to  the 
children  of  all  parents.  With  this  practice,  he  could  not 
conform.  He  therefore  desisted  from  his  ministry  in  that 
church,  early  in  the  year  1635,  and,  for  a  time  did.  no 
more  in  his  proiession  than  deliver  a  weekly  catechetical 
lecture.  But  this  soon  excited  attention,  and  procured  a 
crowded  audience.  Seeing  little  prospect  of  the  establish-* 
ment  of  Christian  churches,  according  to  the  primitive 
pattern,  in  that  country,  he  began  to  turn  a  more  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  western  wilderness,  whither  many  of 
his  pious  friends  had  removed.  During  his  residence  in 
Holland,  he  received  letters  from  Mr.  Cotton,  informing 
him,  "  That  the  order  of  the  churches  and  the  Common- 
wealth, was  now  so  settled  in  New-England,  by  common 
consent,  that  it  brought  into  his  mind  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelieth  righteousness."  Mr.  Dav- 
enport returned  to  England  in  1636,  and  found  a  number 
of  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  oppressions 
of  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  ready  to  unite  with  him  in 
a  removal  to  a  land  of  peace.  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Eaton, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  with  a  large  number  of  planters  which  con- 
stituted a  highly  respectable  and  opulent  company,  arrived 
at  Boston,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  colony,  June  26th,  1C37. 
The  colony  was  at  that  time  in  a  considerable  ferment  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Antinomian  errors, 
and  the  Synod  of  the  churcS^es  which  was  called  in  conse- 
quence of  those  errors,  was  held  at  Cambridge  the  August 
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following.  In  that  assembly,  the  extensive  theological 
knowledge,  the  unprejudiced  opinions,  and  the  judicious 
counsels  of  Mr.  Davenport,  were  much  improved,  and 
produced  a  most  salutary  effect.  He  was  eminently  in- 
strumental in  supjjressing  the  growth  of  dangerous  errors, 
and  restoring  harmony  to  the  agitated  ctiurches. 

In  the  year  1638,  Mr  Davenport  and  his  company  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  New-Haven.  The  history  of 
mankind  furnishes  no  instance  of  the  commencement  of  a 
colony  under  more  favourable  aus})ices,  or  of  a  new  settle- 
ment which  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
social  happiness.  The  most  of  the  {)lanters  had  been 
bred  in  the  improvements  of  cultivated  society  ;  they  pos- 
sessed a  competent  share  of  wealth  ;  they  possessed  habits 
of  industry  and  virtue  ;  they  sought  for  the  glory  of  the 
divine  Saviour.  Mr.  Davenport  and  Gov.  Eaton  possessed 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  all  ;  a  confidence  which  was 
never  improved  but  for  the  common  Vvelfare.  Mr.  Daven- 
port having  made  the  observation  that  Reformed  churches 
can  never  be  persuaded  to  make  any  advances  in  improve- 
ment beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  are  led  by  their  first 
reformers,  resolved  to  have  tiie  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  infant  colony,  as  nearly  as  possible,  conformable  to 
the  pattern  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Setting  aside 
precedents,  therefore,  this  v/as  their  only  guide  in  the 
formation  of  their  churches.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  settlement,  a  church  was  organized  at  New-Haveii 
with  great  solemnity,  and  Mr.  Davenport  became  the 
}>astor.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  conslituticns  of  the 
colony  were  singu'arly  incorporated  with  each  other, 
which,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  present  day, 
■was  a  defect ;  yet  this  connection  was  attended  with  the 
greatest  harmony,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  public 
blessings,  during  the  existence  of  the  colony.  The  con- 
stitution of  their  civil  and  religious  polity  seems  to  have 
been,  principally,  the  work  of  Mr.  IJaveu port,  for  v»hich, 
by  his  extensive  learning,  he    was  eminently  qualified. 
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We  have  before  observed  that  Ibe  Colony  of  Nevv-Havefi 
enjoyed  greater  internal  peace,  and  suffered  less  molestation 
iroui  the  Indians,  than  any  of  the  other  colonies.  This 
was  owing,  principally,  to  the  influence  and  the  unremitted 
vigilance  of  their  Moses  and  Aaron,  Gov.  Eaton  and  Mr. 
Davenport.  By  taking  care  that  the  natives  were  always 
treated  with  justice  and  kindness,  they  inspired  them  with 
an  extraordinary  confidence,  and  a  correspondent  disposi- 
tion towards  the  colony.  Those  two  men  jiossessed  the 
veneration  of  the  natives,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any^ 
others  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  exceedingly  laborious  in  the  care  of 
his  people,  and  in  the  many  weighty  cares  of  the  rising 
colony.  His  influence  with  his  people  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  suffered  any  diminution.  Kis  labours  were  at- 
tended Vv'ith  the  abundant  blessing  of  heaven.  His  cliurcb 
continued  hi  great  unity,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
pastoral  relation,  near  thirty  years,  and  often  received 
additions  of  those  who  were  ajiparently  heirs  of  the  grace 
of  life.  But  few  occasions  of  public  discipline  occurred  in 
his  church,  though  few  men  have  ever  had  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  importance  of  tlie  discipline  of  Christ's  house,  thnii 
he.  He  was  very  strict  in  the  qualifications  for  member- 
.ship,  yet  his  church  was  large,  and  they  walked  together 
in  prayer  and  love. — In  1643,  he  was  invited,  together 
^vith  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Cotton,  to  attend  the  venerable 
Assembly  of  Divines,  which  sat  at  Westminster.  These 
three  American  divines  w^ere  appointed  to  be  members  of 
that  assembly.  Mr.  Davenport  was  inclined  to  go.  But 
the  others  thinking  the  call  not  sufliciently  vreighty  to  in- 
duce so  long  an  absence  from  their  people  as  Vv^ouid  be 
necessary,  especially,  while  the  colonies  were  in  such  a 
tender,  critical  state,  the  voyage  was  not  atlem])ted, 
C'ould  they  have  been  present,  they  v\"ould  have  been 
disinguished  characters  in  that  illustrious  council. 

The  New-Haven  colony,  in  several  instances,  sustained 
severe  losses  by  sea.    Heavy  losit.^  of  property,  witii  ma- 
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ny  valuable  lives.  Sucli  v/ere  their  misfortunes  en  several 
occasions,  that  tliey  meditated  a  general  removal.  These 
reasons  demanded  all  the  address,  all  the  constancy,  all  the 
labours  of  P«ir.  Davenport,  to  allay  the  agitation,  to  bring 
tliem  to  a  proper  acquiescence  in  the  righteous  Providence 
of  God,  and  to  keep  them  from  despondency  under  his 
holy  frowns.  He  taught  them  as  a  divine,  he  counselled 
as  a  friend,  he  sustained  them  as  a  father. 

In  1657,  he  was  called  to  part  with  his  great  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  arduous  work  of  rearing  a  Christian  colony, 
Gov.  Eaton.  An  additional  burden  now  devolved  upon 
him,  but  he  had  learned  to  look  on  high  for  help,  and  to 
trust  tljere  for  all  needed  assistance. 

In  the  year  1667,  Mr.  Davenport  was  invited  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.  That 
was  the  oldest  church  except  the  one  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
most  considerable  one  in  the  united  colonies.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Davenport  was  thought  to  be 
the  only  proper  man  in  the  colonies,  to  succeed  the  emi- 
nent characters,  who  had  ministered  to  that  church.  After 
much  deliberation,  he  concluded  to  go.  His  people  were 
perfectly  united  in  him,  and  parted  with  him,  with  the 
utmost  reluctance.  Plis  removal  was  unhappy.  He  was 
far  advanced  in  life ;  he.  continued  at  Boston  but  a  short  peri- 
od ;  his  people  at  New-Heven  were  not  happily  settled,  till 
after  a  number  of  years.  The  church  at  Boston,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Norton,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  justly  numbered  among  the  first  lights  of  the  New- 
England  churches,  highly  esteemed  Mr.  Davenport,  and  de- 
rived much  profit  from  his  ministrations.  Though  in  his 
seventieth  year,  at  tlie  time  of  his  removal,  his  mental  pow- 
ers continued  in  full  vigour.  They  had  hope  of  enjoying 
this  blessing  for  a  considerable  period.  But  his  services  in 
the  church  on  earth  were  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  1670,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
apoplexy,  by  which  he  was  dismisi-ed  from  a  life  of  faith- 
ful and  unremitted  labour,  and  removed  to  his  eternal  rest. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  . 
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Mr.  Davenport  v/as  a  great  scholar.  His  powers  oi 
mind  were  strong,  his  genius  was  comprehensive  and 
vigourous,  his  judgment  was  discriminating  and  sound*^ 
While  he  possessed  a  strong  thirst  for  learning,  he  was 
early  formed  to  habits  of  study,  and  his  constitution, 
naturally  sound  and  formed  by  those  habits,  would  bear  an 
unusual  degree  of  application.  He  ])ursued  an  extensive 
range  in  science,  so  as  justly  to  merit  the  appellation  of  a 
universal  scholar  ;  yet  his  favourite  study  was  theology, 
in  which  he  arrived  to  great  attainments.  Amid  the 
complicated  cares  of  his  strjticn,  lie  spent  much  time  in  his 
study. — He  v/as  a  man  of  unshaken  -integrity,  adhering 
intlexibly  to  the  dictates  of  duty,  undiverted  from  his 
object  by  the  allurements  of  favour,  or  the  alarms  of 
fear.  He  sought  after  truth  with  persevering  eftbrts,  but, 
when  obtained  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him.  He  pos- 
sessed a  commanding  gravity  of  demeanour,  was  reserved 
in  his  deportment,  bearing  in  his  aspect  a  solemn  sense  of 
a  present  God,  the  witness  of  all  human  conduct.  Pos- 
sessing a  constitution  suited  to  care  and  labour,  v.  ith  great 
calls  for  exertion,  he  was  very  diligent  in  the  improvement 
of  lime,  devoting  very  little  to  relaxation.  He  was  a  most 
faithful  patriot.  He  engaged  with  the  sincerest  intentions 
in  the  service  of  the  New-England  colonies,  the  diiiiculties 
which  arose  never  moved  his  constancy,  disccuragements 
never  siiook  his  resolution,  neither  obstacles  or  success 
relaxed  his  exertions.  Though  his  personal  reputation  was 
particularly  connected  with  his  ovvn  colony,  there  is  no  evi-  ■ 
dence  that  he  pursued  the  interests  of  that  to  the  prejudice 
or  the  neglect  of  the  others.  He  knew  that  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  were  better  suited  to  the  welfare  of  a  civil 
community  than  any  others,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
infuse  tliem  in  air  their  institutions. — No  man  ever  had  a 
greater  desire  to  see  a  pure  gospel  church,  and  no  one  ever 
)nade  greater  exertions  to  accomplish  the  object.  When 
we  consider  the  embarrassm.ents  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
in  the  want  of  precedents,  in  the  prejudices  of  his  mind 
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from  recent  siiiTerings,  in  the  natural  libertinism  inherent  in 
new  settlements,  we  are  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  his 
designs,  the  success  of  his  efforts.  While  lie  laboured 
with  fidciitj,  the  bessing  of  heaven  attended  his  labours. 
His  religious  sentiments  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  in  New-England  in  latter  times.  Both 
in  Holland  and  America  he  bore  a  firm  testimony  against 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  any  infants  but  those  of 
visible  believers.  fJe  wrote  and  published  upon  that  sub- 
ject, with  great  ability.  He  considered  experimental  re- 
ligion a  necessary  qualification  for  church-m.embership. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  which  was  generally  ex- 
ploded in  the  middle  ages,  Avas  fully  believed  by  Mi\ 
Davenport,  tliough  he  was  almost  singular  in  his  senti- 
ment. He  published  a  small  treatise  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  expresses  a  clear  belief  of  the  future  peace  of 
the  church  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews. — Mr.  Davenport  was  a  very  accomplislfcd  preacher. 
He  wrote  out  a  great  portion  of  his  sermons,  though  he 
did  not,  commonly,  use  his  manuscript  in  public.  His 
sermons  were  full  of  sentiment,  of  the  most  solemn,  weightv' 
instruction. — To  what  has  been  said,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety.  A  ser^se  of  a 
present  God,  of  his  holiness  and  purity  ;  of  his  own  need 
and  dependence,  Vvas  evinced  in  all  his  conduct.  The 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  prosperity  of  his  earthly  king- 
dom, were  always  the  first  objects  of  jiis  heart,  agd,  for 
their  attainment,  he  deemed  labours  and  sufferings  as  of 
small  account.  He  was  much  in  prayer,  particularly,  in 
frequent  constant  ejaculatory  prayer,  which  he  often  re- 
comm.ended,  as  highly  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Christian  life. — But  few  of  his  writings  have  been 
published.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  and  pious  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Saint's 
Anchor-hold,"  Another  of  his  publications,  was  an  able 
discourse  entitled,  "  A  demonstration  of  our  blessed  Jesus 
to  be  tiie  true  Messiah."     He  also  published  a  treatise  on 
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the  power  of  Congregational  Clmrchcs.  Some  smaller 
tracts  of  his  have  been  printed.  He  left  a  large  volume 
of  elaborate  sermons  on  the  Book  of  Canticles,  but  they 
have  never  been  published. 

The  posterity  of  Mr.  Davenport  have  been  considerably 
numerous.  Several  of  them,  as  ministers  and  magistrates,' 
have  been  highly  respectable  and  useful. 
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BEMARKS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 
SFXTION  I. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD  VERY  VISIBLE  IN  THE  SETTLE^fEN'J? 
OF  NEW-ENGLAND.... THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  PRI- 
VILEGES THE  PRIMARY  OBJECT... .THIS  SETTLEMENT  A. 
VERY  IMPORTANT  EVENT. 

i^  OR  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  posterity  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  venerable  Fathers  of  New-England, 
and  to  excite  a  laudable  desire  to  imitate  their  exalted  vir- 
tues, it  was  proposed  in  our  introductory  Section,  "  ta 
take  an  historical  view  of  the  Puritans,  previous  and  sub- 
sequent to  their  settleinent  in  America  ;  and  to  add  sucb 
remarks  as  may  be  necessary  to  llie  elucidation  of  the 
subject." 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  we  have  given  some- 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  of  the 
causes  of  their  separation  from  the  established  Church,  of 
their  removal  to  this  country,  of  the  rise  and  early  pro-» 
^liiss  of  the  several  New-England  Colonies  ;  and  have 
attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal civilians  and  divines.  As  this  is  a  subject  fertile  in 
tlie  mo.st  useful  reflections,  before  it  be  dismissed,  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  some  general  observations. 

I.  The  special  Providence  of  God  is  strikingly  visible 
in  the  first  settlement  of  New-England.  The  particular 
period  in  which  the  settlement  was  made,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  in  which  it  could  have  been  accomplish- 
O'd.     Through  the   long  reign  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  there 
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was  rai  uninterrupted  struggle  between  tiie  Puritans  and 
the  Prelates,  and  it  was  ever  questionable  into  whose  hands 
the  national  church  would  eventuallj  fall.  Thus  notwith- 
.standing  the  sufferings  to  ^vhich  the  former  were  exposed, 
there  appeared  no  sufficient  cause  to  induce  them  to  leave 
their  native  country.  The  accession  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stewart,  bred  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
produced  such  general  expectations  of  a  relaxation  of  the 
rigours  of  Episcopacy,  that  it  was  a  long  time  betbre  the 
nation  could  be  persuaded  that  the  oppressions  of  ecclesi- 
astical intolerance  would  be  continued,  much  more,  that 
they  would  be  increased.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  to- 
<tards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  that  the  Puritans,  generally, 
relinquished  the  expectation  of  a  change  in  the  sentircents 
of  the  government  in  their  favour,  and  found  that  they 
must  f\y  to  other  lands  lo  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  pure 
privileges  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  the  year  1640, 
commenced  the  great  contention  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament,  which  soon  produced  the  most  ruinous 
civil  v.ar.  *  As  the  Parliament  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Puritans  and  exercised  the  powers  of  the  government,  the 
oppression  of  the  prelacy  ceased,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  their  emiL'ration  from  their  own  country,  no  lonfrcr  ex- 
isted.  Had  these  events  occurred  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
earlier,  the  New-England  colonies,  of  such  a  character  as 
they  possessed,  had  probably  never  existed.  The  French 
commenced  tlie  settlement  of  Canada  in  1608,  and  not 
long  after  took  possession  of  some  places  on  the  cc>ast  to  the 
eastward  of  New-England.  It  was  a  very  favourite  object 
of  Cardinal  Ptichlieu,  who  then  manag-ed  die  concerns  of 
the  French  monarchy,  one  of  the  ablest  statestnen  that  ever 
sat  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  to  possess  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  country  enclosed  by  those 
rivers.  And,  under  his  management,  that  active  people 
w^ere  making  rapid  advances  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object. — In  the  year  1614,  the  Dutch,  at  that  time  the 
most   enterprising,   persevering  nation    in    Europe,  took 
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possession  of  rluusoii's  River,  the  most  important  station 
on  the  coast  of  Is'orth  America,  intending  to  establish  per- 
manent and  extensive  colonies.  Thej  had  resolved  to 
make  an  cstaljlishmeiit  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  had 
prepared  to  take  possession,  the  same  season  in  wiiich  the 
Pjjmouth  people  sailed  up  the  river,  and  became,  by- 
purchase,  the  lawful  proprietors.  But  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  brought  our  fathers  to  New-England  previous 
to  its  falling  into  the  possession  of  other  occupants,  by 
whom  it  would  have  been  shortly  settled  tor  far  different 
objects  than  the  establishn^.ent  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ. 
Any  attempt  to  settle  these  colonies  at  an  earlier  period, 
could  hardly  have  been  successful,  since  the  nation  had 
hut  just  attained  to  that  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  to  those  ad- 
vancements in  commerce  and  the  arts,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  colonies. 

We  notice  the  particular  design  of  Heaven  in  disposirTg 
such  characters,  as  commenced  the  settlenjent  of  New- 
England,  to  engage  in  such  a  difficult,  perilous  work.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  greater  undertaking  than  that'^ 
of  a  man  who  leads  a  colony  to  a  distant  wilderness.  The 
greatest  transaction  on  historic  record  performed  by  a 
man,  is  that  of  Moses.  But  this  he  could  not  have  done, 
he  could  never  have  attempted,  without  the  special  aids 
and  promises  of  God.  Next  to  this  was  the  deed  of 
Columbus.  Of  a  similar  nature,  are  the  cares,  the  anxie- 
ties, the  fears,  the  insupportable  crosses,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted labours,  of  those  who  attempt  the  establishment  of 
colonies.  None  but  minds  formed  for  adversity,  growing 
stronger  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  aspirinai;  to  the 
highest  objects  and  disregarding  none,  are  equal  to  suc^i  a 
design.  Such  were  the  founders  of  the  New-England 
colonies.  The  principal  of  them  lived  in  affluence  on  the 
heritage  of  their  progenitors,  in  all  the  endearments  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  heightened  by  the  improvements  of 
science,  and  the  cultivated  taste  of  polished  life.  Their 
comforts  were  not  destroyed  by  idleness  and  dissipation^ 
they  were  not  languishing  in  the  road  of  restless  ambition, 
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T)r  sinkins:  undfr  the  ever  incrcasins;  wants  of  unlimited 
■wealth,  in  taking  the  direction  of  adventurers,  who  were 
lo  commence  a  settlement  in  the  western  wilderness,  ali 
these  enjoyments  must  be  reiinqui.?hed,  they  must  be  ex- 
changed for  t!ie  heaviest  burden  of  lal^our  and  tiiaL  Every 
leader  of  a  colony  must  expect  to  endure  incessant  toil  and 
care^  and  that  his  utmost  tklelity  will  be  repaid  with  in- 
gratitude and  reproach.  Under  such  circumstances,  our 
venerable  fathers  cheerfully  undertook  the  mighty  task  ; 
they  willingly  left  ail  the  attractions  of  their  country  and 
their  home^  and  devoted  all  their  powers  to  the  great  ob- 
ject before  them.  Such  characters  were  necessary  tor  the 
work,  and  God  disposed  Ihem  to  engage  in  his  service. 

While  the  good  providence  of  God  disposed  the  prin- 
cipal characters  to  engage  in  this  great  design,  from  the 
purest  motives  ;  many  others  were  influenced  by  various 
inducements  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  same  object.  During 
the  long  struggles  between  the  Papal  power  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Reformation,  through  the  influence  of  ancient  en- 
mity and  the  jealousy  of  rival  powers,  many  of  the  m^ost 
ardent  devotees  of  Popery  were  led  to  afford  their  assistance 
to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the 
jnysterious  providence  of  God,  many  persons  of  cliaracter 
and  influence,  who  could  not  be  friends  to  tlie  great  object 
for  which  NcAv-England  was  colonized,  under  the  infl^uence 
of  various  personal  motives,  were  brought  to  ahbrd  their 
most  active  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  design. 
Though  few  characters  of  this  description  migrated  to  this 
country,  they  v»'ere  not  less  solicitous  to  advance  .the  set- 
tlement. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  that,  while  the  government 
of  the  nation,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  were 
using  their  most  vigilant  exertions  to  suppress  evan- 
gelical religion,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress 
of  puritanism,  and  while  the  New-England  colonies  were 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  promotion  of  these 
objects,  they  were  suffered  to  proceed  with  very  little 
molestation.     The  company  that  formed  the  settlement  of 


Plymouth,  having  long  experienced  the  severities  of  eccle- 
siastical tjrannj,  were  tearful  of  ibrraiug  a  settleii^ent  in 
■any  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  king,  without  a  promise 
ihat  they  should  not  be  obstructed  in  the  free  exercise  of 
iheir  religion.  Frequent  and  earnest  folioitations  were 
made  to  the  royal  court  for  such  a  permission.  But  as 
fcuch  a  concession  would  not  coinport  >vith  the  maxims  of 
a  bigotted  prince  and  a  persecuting  prelate,  it  was  never 
obtained.  Tlie  adventurers,  tlierefore,  committed  theii" 
case  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  succeeding  companies,  though  many  im- 
portant civil  privileges  were  secured  to  tliem  by  patent^ 
could  obtain  no  more  than  indirect  intimations  that  iiiey 
midit  enioy  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  services  of  religion. 
They  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  God  whom  they  served^ 
would  remember  their  wants,  and  that  the  distance  of  three 
'thousand  miles  would  mitigate  the  rage  of  persecution. 
The  religious  order  which  they  established  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  sentijnents  of  the  government,  and  was 
such  as  they  had  long  laboured  to  suppress.  But  through 
the  interference  of  various  causes,  in  which  the  hand  of 
God  was  peculiarly  visible,  they  were  left  undisturljed, 
till  their  churches  had  become  firmly  established.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  resolved  at  length,  to  interfere,  and  subject 
the  colonies  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  order  as  the  mother 
country.  But  his  death  soon  put  an  end  to  the  design. 
The  long  period  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  commonwealth 
which  then  succeeded,  enabled  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  the  colonies  to  acquire  such  a  consistence  as  could  not 
easily  be  dissolved.  That  remarkable  interval  in  the 
English  monarchy,  of  which  there  has  been  no  equal  iu 
ten  centuries,  was  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the 
gospel  order  of  the  New-England  churches.  How  un- 
searchable and  holy  are  the  appointments  of  God  ? 

The  divine  inteqDosition  in  favour  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  land,  was  signally  manifest  in  the  removal 
■imd  restraint  of  the  natives.  Their  disposition  is  naturally 
jealous,  and  almost  every  cause  existed  to  excite  their 
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hostility  ag.iiu.st  the  colonies.  This,  however  was  in  a 
great  measure  prevcnttd.  llirce  years  before  the  ]c;nd- 
ing  of  the  planters  at  FlyriiOuth,  an  epidemical  disease 
raged  in  all  t  at  pari  of  the  country  with  such  violence,  that 
many  of  their  principal  stations  were  nearly  depopulated, 
and  many  of  ihe  tribes  almost  annihilated.  Had  not  God  thus 
driven  out  the  heathen  before  them,  that  little  band,  (ew, 
sickly,  anJ  ahnost  fomished,  to  human  appearance,  must 
havcbecome  the  victims  of  savage  cruelty.  In  1634,  the 
small-pox  made  great  desolation  ajiiong  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies.  A  little 
previous  to  the  coiiimencement  of  the  Christian  settlements, 
Ions;  wars  had  prevailed  among  several  of  the  tribes,  Avhich 
bad  been  attended  with  great  animosity,  and  the  severest 
acts  of  injui-tice  and  cruelty.  These  animosities  continued, 
and  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  general  union 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  colonies.  While  many  of  the 
most  artful  and  implacable  savages  were  ever  labouring 
to  etfect  such  a  combination,  their  enemies  would  reveal 
their  machinations  to  the  English,  and  would  frequently 
form  alliances  with  them  against  the  power  of  their  ancient 
oppressors.  Thus,  there  was  never  any  general  Indian 
wartiii  more  than  forty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
colonies.  They  had  then  becom.e  able  to  resist  all  their 
force. 

In  many  individual  occurrences,  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  our  ancestors,  was  eminently 
manifest.  In  several  instances,  they  were  in  the  utn)ost 
danger  of  perishing  by  famine  ;  but  were  providentially 
relieved.  Relief  frequently  appeared,  Avhen,  according 
to  all  human  calculations,  it  could  not  have  been  expec- 
ted. The  first  w^inter  after  the  arrival  of  the  numerous 
company  in  Ivlassachusetis,  the  weather  was  very  severe, 
and,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  their  provisions  universally 
tailed  ;  the  first  families  were  reduced  to  the  last  baking 
'  of  bread.  At  this  juncture,  while  all  knees  bended  before 
God,  the  ship  Lion,  with  a  large  supply,  arrived  at  Bos- 
loij.     She  had  had  a  stormy  passage,  and  rode  amid  heavy 
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drirts  of  ice  in  the  harbour.  But  its  great  Pilot  brought 
her  safe  to  shore. — In  the  drought  at  Piyniouth,  the  second 
suiiimer  of  the  settlement,  their  corn,  which  was  their 
w^iole  dependence,  appeared  irrecoverably  gone,  the  leaves 
and  stalks  were  generally  withered.  On  a  day  of  solemn 
fasting,  the  rains  of  heav:en  began  to  decend  in  a  gentle 
and  copious  manner,  and  contrary  to  all  expectation  of  En- 
glish and  Indians,  produced  a  plentiful  crop. — The  first 
winter  of  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  on  the  failure  ot 
the  expected  supplies,  about  seventy  persons  travelled 
down  the  river,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
in  hopes  to  meet  their  provisions.  Being  disappointed, 
they  went  on  board  a  vessel,  firmly  bound  in  the  ice.  Br 
a  sudden  thaw  the  vessel  was  soon  released,  and  with  a 
favourable  passage,  sailed  in  five  days  to  Boston.  Ther 
could  not  have  subsisted  five  days  longer.  In  the  w^ar  with 
the  Pequods,  it  was  scarcely  less  evident  that  God  fought 
for  his  people,  than  in  the  most  successful  wars  of  his 
ancient  Israel. 

The  special  agency  of  Goi  in  behalf  of  our  fathers^ 
appears  in  preserving  them  from  sinking  in  despondencvv 
Never  v.ere  such  trials,  such  discouragements,  such  fearful 
dangers,  appointed  for  any  other  people.  But  they  were- 
never  disheartened  ;  they  never  sunk  under  their  diilicul* 
ties  or  prospects  ;  tbey  never  regretted  that  they  had 
undertaken  this  great  design,  and  they  never  lost  theif 
confidence  that  God  would  do  ii^ood  things  for  his  churches 
in  New-England.  Oftentimes,  nothing  appeared  before 
them  but  remediless  ruin,  yet  their  great  maxim  ever  w^as. 
Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  he 
in  the  -cine  ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  he  cut  o^\fror/i  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  he  no  herd  in  the  stalls  ;:yet  I  will  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  ray  salvation. 

II.  The  primary  object  of  the  settlement  of  New- 
England  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  adyanccir.eiit  of  the  lledeemer's  kingdoui; 
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The  planters  of  tbe  first  colony,  after  their  arrival  at  Cape 
Cod,  forQied  themselves  into  a  bodj  politic,  by  a  written 
instrument,  which  tliey  signed.  In  llie  preamble,  the^ 
j:3y,  "  We  whose  names  are  under-written, — Having  un.- 
*'  dertaken,  for  tlie  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
*'  Christian  Faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a 
*'  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
*-'  Virginia  ;  Do  by  these  present?,"  &c.  The  Plymouth 
company  left  their  own  country,  and  went  to  Holland, 
rolejy  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion., 
^^fter  a  residence  of  several  years  in  that  country,  they 
Ijecame  convinced  of  the  general  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
churches,  and  saw  the  danger  that  their  posterity  would 
decline  from  the  faithful  service  of  Christ.  Thus,  though 
their  circumstances  there  were  prosperous,  and  the  magis- 
trates and  people  of  Amsterdam  v>^ere  pleased  with  theii^ 
residence  in  that  city,  they  resolved  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt for  the  service  of  their  Lord  in  the  wilderness  of 
America.  The  privileges  of  religious  ordinances,  tiiey 
pnjoyed  in  the  fullest  manner  w'hile  in  Holland,  but  they 
had  not  that  opportuninty  of  labouring  for  the  special 
prosperity  of  Zion,  which  they  had  long  desired.  They 
therefore  resolved  on  a  removal.  Many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  establish  colonies  in  America  for  the  sake  of 
eoramerce  and  gain.  The  most  of  these  had  been  wholly 
abortive.  At  length  a  plan  was  projected  in  England,  by 
certain  individuals  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  for  the 
settlement  of  a  colony  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  The 
first  object  in  this  great  design,  was  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Redeemer's  cause  ;  the  second,  to  afford  a  peaceful 
asylum,  where  all  who  desired  to  worship  him  according 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  might  enjoy  the  privilege 
unmolested.  The  latter  object  could  not  be  obtained 
without  a  subjection  to  all  the  perils  of  a  trackless  wilder^ 
ness.  Holland,  Scotland,  and  other  kingdoms,  vrould  have 
given  them  a  most  welcome  residence,  where  they  could 
<!niov  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  without  disturbance. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  lor  the  sake  of  extcndipg 
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Zion's  borders,  for  ttie  sake  of  rearing  cliurches  in  confor- 
mity with  the  pure  precepts  of  Christ,  for  the  ^ake  of 
inviting  perishing  pagans  to  become  partakers  of  the  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  in  lights  they  could  endure  every  pri- 
vation, they  coukl  risk  every  danger.  They  felt  sonietiiing 
pf  the  worth  of  the  Mediator's  eartlily  kingdom,  they 
kncAV  that  it  must  ever  be  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  they  desired  to  bring  their  feeble  services  to  the 
help^  of  the  Lord. 

That  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  settl^ement  of  these  colonies,  was  uniformly 
professed  by  all  the  leading  characters  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  character  of  those  eminent  men,  their  sacri- 
fices, their  exertions,  tlieir  perseverance,  preclude  every 
imputation   of  insincerity  in  this  profession. 

The  cause  of  religion  was  the  leading  object,  in  all  their 
institutions.  Their  laws,  their  regulations,  whether  of  a 
private  or  a  more  public  nature,  their  literary  establish- 
ments, all  bore  the  same  character.  Every  attentive  ob- 
server may  discover  that  the  advancement  of  the  cause  ot 
Christ,  the  defence  of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the 
salvation  of  inmiortal  souls,  the  preservation  of  churches 
in  Christian  purity,  and  their  progress  to  niore  perfect 
light,  was  ever  chiefly  in  view.  The  administration  of 
civil  government  proceeded  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
carefully  kept  in  view  the  great  design.  There  was  a 
cordial  co-operation  between  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
civil  magistrates,  affording  each  other  mutual  assistance  ui 
their  respective  departments,  for  they  w^ere  labouring  for 
one  common  object.  In  the  construction  and  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  as  well  as  in  all  their  ordinary 
regulations,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  all  the  light  they 
could  obtain  from  the  only  perfect  standard,  Divine  Reve- 
lation. That  in  tliis  they  acted  correctly,  even  as  civil- 
ians, is  hereafter  to  be  shown. 

No.  object  but  the  cause  of  religion  could  have  carried 
cur  fathers  through  such  scenes  of  labour  and  suffering?,  as 
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they  endured.  Had  not  their  souls  been  animated  l^ 
tiiat  love  of  Christ  which  is  characteristic  of  his  people  ; 
had  tliej  not  felt  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
God  which  must  uitimalel j  prevail  ;  had  they  not  leaned 
upon  his  promises,  and  upon  the  supports  of  the  holy  Com- 
lortcr  ;  hsd  tliey  not  enjoyed  the  approbation  of  conscience 
and  the  direction  of  divine  truth,  they  must  often  have 
been  ovcnvhelmed  Vvith  the  weight  of  their  burdens.  In- 
tiercst,  pride,  and  ambition,  will  induce  men  to  submit  to 
very  severe  toil  and  suffering.  But  their  efforts  will  be 
unsteady,  their  resolution  will  be  incoastant,  their  submis- 
sion v.-ill  be  discomposed  and  passionate.  Steadiness  in 
suffering,  activity  in  the  view  of  obstacles,  and  constancy 
in  discouragements,  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the 
servants  of  Christ.  These  qualities  were  eminent  in 
ihe  fathers  of  New-England,  and  are  a  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  their  first  olyect  was  the  service  of  their  Lord. 

Had  they  been  ]ed  by  those  motives  which  ordinarily 
influence  human  conduct  ;  had  they  been  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  of  distinction,  of  power  ;  had  they  been  influen- 
ced by  a  spirit  ofhostility  to  their  own  country  or  its  gov- 
ernment J  or  guided  by  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  ;  they 
certainly  took  the  most  effectual  measures  to  defeat  theit 
object.  Many  other  parts  of  America  afforded  prospects 
for  a  rich  and  flourishiiig  co-cny,  far  more  favourable  than 
New-Englftrid.  They  ever  acknowledged  and  inculcated 
an  unshaken  allegiariCe  to  the  mother  country,  and  made 
great  exertions  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  government 
and  the  nation.  Their  ecclesiastical  regulations  were 
calculated  to  suppress  enthusiasm,  and  prevent  its  admis- 
sion. Their  civil  institutions  were  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
proiects  of  individual  ambition. 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  the  most  substantial  testimonies 
to  show,  that  the  advancement  of  religion  was  the  leading 
object  in  view  in  the  first  settlement  of  New-England. 
But  this  is  unnecessary.  The  fact  is  supported  by  the 
conciuTent  declaration  of  all  the  early  writers. 
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III.  The  settlement  of  New-England  is  a  verj  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  a  new 
experimont  in  civil  society,  and  one  of  the  noblest  efforts 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  famous  Admiral  oi' 
}  Vance,  Jasper  Coligni,  made  an  attempt,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  establish  a  Christian  colony  in  the  Brazils,  for 
the  benefit  of  French  Protestants.  The  design  was  well' 
conceived,  but  not  being  prosecuted  with  the  necessary 
steadiness,  it  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  Christian  work! 
had  been  wishing  for  ages  to  see  some  judicious  attemot 
lor  the  regulation  of  civil  society  upon  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  But  as  this  religion  had  ever  been  confined  to 
countries  where  civil  government  was  cstabiished,  and 
established,  generally,  by  accident  or  violence,  such  an 
event  was  rather  hoped  for,  than  expected.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  New-England,  the  experiment  was  made,  and 
made  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  well 
understood  ;  when  the  principles  of  civil  gov^ernment  w^ere 
thoroughly  canvassed  ;  when  European  nations,  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  papal  superstition  and  the  shackles 
of  feudal  tyranny,  knew^  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ;  w^hen  the  necessity  of  commerce  and  the  arts  for 
national  prosperity  were  well  ascertained.  The  planteis 
of  Kew-England  w^ere  from  a  nation  where  these  truths 
'svere  as  w^ell  understood  and  as  highly  appreciated  as  in 
any  other.  The  principal  persons  engaged  in  this  design 
were  no  less  suited  to  the  work,  than  the  time  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  fovourable.  They  understood  and  knew^ 
how  to  estimate  the  blessings  of  civil  society,  the  privile- 
ges of  liberty  and  law  ;  they  knew  the  character  of  the 
religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  had  some  just  estimation 
of  its  Avorth.  They  possessed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  religion,  and  a  confidence  in  its  promises,  which 
temporary  discouragements  could  not  abate.  From  the 
persevering  constancy  which  they  exhibited,  we  safely 
conclude  that  they  duly  estimated  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise, that  they  calculated  its  hazards  and  were  prepared 
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to  encoinilcr  unforeseen  difficulties,  and  to  spend  their 
lives  in  the  service. — Another  circumstance,  highly  char- 
acteristic cf  this  great  design,  is  not  to  be  omitted.  As  it 
Mas  undertaken,  primarily,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
event  was  always  committed  to  his  holy  Providence.  Their 
dependence  was  on  high.  They  knew  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  ;  they  knew  their  own  weak- 
ness ;  they  knew  their  own  integrity  ;  they  rested  with 
an  humble  confidence  on  the  holy  disposal  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom. They  knew  indeed  that  the  Most  High  does  not 
always  succeed,  directly,  the  exertions  of  his  people  for 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  cause.  But  they  resol- 
ved to  make  the  attempt  and  leave  the  issue.  All  their 
undertakings  were  preceded  with  fasting  and  prayer.  They 
did  not  come  to  any  important  decision,  without  earnest 
supplications  to  heaven  for  wisdom  and  direction.  Mr. 
Robinson  directed  his  people  to  adopt  the  course  of  Ezra, 
when  leading  a  chosen  company  to  Jerusalem,  who  pro- 
claimed a  fast,  that  we  might  afflict  ourselves  before  our 
God,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little 
ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  This  was  the  uniform 
practice  in  all  the  steps  of  this  great  enterprize.  They 
implored  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  they  spared  no  efforts 
of  their  OAvn,  they  left  the  event  with  God. 

The  experiment  nhich  was  thus  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  colonies,  has  issued  in  the  most  import- 
ant results  ;  results  in  favour  of  human  society,  which  had 
never  before  existed.  It  has  shown  that  civil  society  may 
be  established  upon  Christian  principles,  to  the  highest 
benefit  of  the  community.  It  has  proved  that  such  an  at- 
tempt, reasonably  and  justly  estimated,  is  not  a  chimera. 
Many  good  men,  in  various  ages  of  Christiany,  have  be- 
lieved that  a  community  might  be  collected  wholly  com- 
posed of  true  Christians,  needing  no  other  government 
than  the  discipline  of  the  church  ;  and  have  earnestly  de- 
sired to  see  a  community  thus  constituted.  Such  an  ex- 
pectation is  clearly  visionary  ;  it  is  evidently  an  object 
which  divine  Providence  has  not  designed  to  accomplish. 
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Far  diiTerent  were  the  expectations  of  the  founders  of  New- 
J]ng]anu.  Their  object  was  to  establish  a  civil  commu- 
nity, with  a  primary  reference  to  the  interests  of  religion., 
and  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
They  succeeded. — The  discoveries  of  the  present  age 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  all  preceding  legislators,  that  civil  government  ought  to 
]ye  unconnected  with  any  religion  whatever.  The  Fathers 
of  New-England  have  established  the  fact,  not  only,  that 
tlie  obligations  of  religion  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
civil  society  ;  a  truth  which  needed  no  confirmation  ; 
but  that  of  every  species  of  religion,  that  of  the  gospel  ia 
the  best  suited  to  this  object.  The  only  sure  test  of  hu- 
man institutions  is  their  effects.  By  these,  the  establish- 
ment, of  the  New-England  planters  must  be  tried. 

Few  colonies  of  ancient  or  modern  slates  have  had  to 
contend  with  equal  difficulties  with  those  of  New-England. 
I  know  not  of  another  solitary  instance  of  a  colony  pro- 
ceeding from  their  native  country  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment} which  could  expect  no  encouragement  or  support 
from  the  parent  state.  All  ancient  nations  viewed  their 
colonies,  however  distant,  as  their  children  ;  all  that  these 
hoped  from  the  mother  country,  separated  by  avast  ocean, 
in  a  v.'ilderness  of  savages,  was  to  be  let  alone.  They 
were  at  an  immense  distance  from  their  necessary  supplies, 
and  from  any  civilized  society.  They  were  surrounded 
with  numerous  savage  enemies.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber. Their  country  and  climate  were  unfavourable  to  any 
rapid  advancement,  A  great  portion  of  the  people  ivere 
destitute  of  property,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
labour  of  a  wilderness. 

Under  all  these  embarrassments,  they  have  continued 
and  advanced  with  great  prosperity.  They  were  never 
broken  up,  nor  attempted  a  removal.  To  those  acquainted 
svith  the  history  of  colonies,  the  notice  of  this  fact  will  not 
appear  strange.  Nothing  has  been  more  common  with 
infant  colonies,  than  their  discouragement,  their  removal, 
;\w\  tlteir   return  t^  their  native  country.     The  peo^b. 
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possessed  as  great  a  share  of  civil  liberty  as  has  been  en- 
joyed hy  any  odier.  Justice  was  administered  with  vigour^ 
and  the  laws  were  obeyed.  I  find  no  account  of  any 
forcible  opposition  to  the  laws,  or  any  internal  commotion, 
in  wdiich  any  blood  w'as  shed,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Their  external  peace  w^as  occasionally  interrupted 
by  war,  but  their  wars  w  ere  generally  short,  and  they  had 
a  much  greater  portion  of  peace  than  has  been  common 
in  civilized  countries. — They  w'ere  prospered  w  ith  a  great 
increase.  In  the  year  1640,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
affairs  of  the  English  nation,  the  emigration  to  New-Eng- 
land generally  ceased.  From  that  time  to  the  American 
Revolution,  it  was  believed  that  as  many  people  went 
from  New-England  to  the  mother  country,  as  came  from 
thence  to  the  colonies.  Those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  calculated  that  the  liumber  of  settlers 
which  arrived  in  New-England  by  the  year  1640,  inclu- 
ding men^  women,  and  children,  were  21,200.  From 
the  year  1640,  to  the  year  1775,  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Avar,  the  population  of  New-England,  by 
natural  increase,  notwithstanding  all.  their  poverty  and 
weakness,  was  doubled  about  once  in  twenty-six  years. 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1790, 
to  1310,  increased  in  a  ratio  which  would  double  in  about 
twenty-one  years.  1  his  was  a  period  of  profound  peace,, 
of  extraordinary  national  prosperity  ;  while  the  popuiatiork 
was  increased  in  the  middle  and  western  States  especial- 
ly, by  an  immen.se  accession  of  foreign  emigrants.  The 
progress  of  the- New-England  colonies  in  wealth,  exceed- 
ed that  of  any  of  the  colonies  w'hich  now  constitute  the 
United  States.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  property  of  the 
original  planters  was  consumed  in  a  few^  of  the  fonner 
years  of  the  settlement,  and  as  the  colonies  received  no 
aid  from  opulent  proprietors  in  the  mother  country,  which 
was  true  of  most  of  the  other  American  Colonies,  this  in- 
crease was  the  natural  result  of  industry  and  frugality. 
With  regard  to  our  present  state  of  society,  it  becomes  us 
to  speak  with  diffidence  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  an  in- 
heritance derived  from  the  institutions  of  our  Fathers, 
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The  settlement  of  New-England  is  an  important  event  as 
it  has  shown  what  description  of  a  public  community  may 
expect  the  divine  blessing.  But  this  remark  it  is  barJly 
necessary  to  add,  since  such  men,  pursuing  such  an  object, 
by  such  means,  always  will  experience  the  special  appro- 
bation and  lavour  of  Heaven.  This  was  a  noij]e  effort  to 
extend  the  cause  of  the  divine  Redeemer  among  men. 
Complacent  angels  leaned  over  Heaven's  battlements  to 
witness  the  scene  ;  the  King  of  glory  removed  the  enemy, 
and  dissipated  every  danger. 


SECTION  II. 

The  last  Section  commenced  a  series  of  Remarks,  which 
are  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  illustration  and 
conclusion  of  this  subject.    We  now  proceed  to  observe, 

IV.  The  religious  character  of  the  New-England  Fa- 
thers deserves,  in  this  place,  a  particular  consideration. 
Their  religious  sentiments  and  practice  make  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  their  character ;  they  constitute  a  subject 
on  which  much  has  been  said,  and  much  without  due  ex- 
amination. Nothing  will  now  be  offered  except  what  is 
derived  from  unquestionable  authority.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  privileges,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  tiie  Redeemer,  was 
Ihe  primary  object  of  the  settlement  of  New-England. 
Their  great  design  was,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to 
form  a  Christian  community.  In  the  formation  and  gov- 
ernment of  their  churches,  the  word  of  God  was  their  only 
rule.  And,  without  regarding  human  precedents,  or  any 
practices  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  they  regu- 
lated their  churches,  so  far  as  they  understood  the  sacred 
oracles,  by  that  divine  standard.  Still,  they  recognized 
the  principles  of  civil  governrnxent,  as  the  only  proper 
basis  of  humaa  society,  and  held  sacred  the  long  estab- 
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lislied  maxims  of  civil  libortj  and  jiiw.  To  these  princi- 
ples, they  consigned  all  their  political  res;ulatioi>s,  keeping 
ever  in  view  those  precepts  of  civil  policy  which  are 
found  in  the  word  of  God.  Ihe  principle  of  a  community 
of  property,  which  prevailed  for  a  season  in  the  Chiistian 
church,  in  the  early  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  was  never 
acknowledged  by  the  colonists  of  New-England.  The 
email  company  vvhich  commenced  the  settlement  of  Plym- 
outh, at  first  had  the  greater  part  of  their  property  in  a 
public  stock.  But  as  scon  as  tliey  considered  themselves 
settled,  they  proceeded  to  a  division,  according  to  their 
respective  claims. 

The  order  of  church  government,  in  which  the  New- 
England  churches  were  founded,  was  congregationa]. 
They  believed  that  a  single  church,  composed  of  a  number 
of  individuals,  united  together  by  covenant  engagements 
to  observe  the  precepts  and  ordinances  of  Christ,  had 
received  from  him  all  due  authority  for  the  enjoyment  of 
bis  ordinances,  and  for  the  government  of  his  house.  They 
held  that  the  administration  of  discipline  ought  to  be 
exercised  immediately  by  the  officers  of  the  church,  but 
by  the  authority  of  the  church  residing  in  the  iiiemlers. 
They  considered  it  very  desirable  that  a  church  should 
enjoy  two  ministers,  a  pastor,  and  .-'  teacher.  The  former 
to  labour  with  his  people  in  admonition,  exhortation,  and 
counsel ;  the  latter  to  explain,  vindicate,  and  enforce  the 
doctrines  of  divine  truth.  A  ruling  elder  was  held  by 
them  to  be  a  proper  church  olEcer,  who  was  to  assist  the 
minister  or  ministers  in  the  duties  of  discipline,  to  take  a 
lead  in  the  church  on  the  various  occasions  v/hich  called 
for  their  particular  deliberations,  and,  in  the  want  of  a  min- 
ister, to  perform  the  duties  of  divine  service.  In  some 
instances,  the  ruling  elder  was  a  preacher.  Such  was 
Mr.  Brewster,  the  venerable  elder  of  the  church  of  Plym- 
jOuth,  who,  with  great  faithfulness  and  ability,  performed 
the  duties  of  a  pastor  in  that  church,  for  many  years.  With 
regard  to  the  communion  of  the  churches,  personal  reli- 
«ioa,  consisting  in  a  degree  of  conformity  of  heart  and 
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xhaiatter  lo  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  was  considered 
an  indispensable  qualiiication.  If  the  circumstances  ot 
the  candidates  rendered  it  suitable,  they  cliose  to  have 
a  relation  of  their  religious  exercises  and  views,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  church  ;  if  otherwise,  an  examination  by  the 
otlicers  of  the  church  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  re- 
spective churches  were  generally  united  in  a  very  solemn 
covenant,  in  which  the  members  dedicated  themselves  to 
God,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the  churches  to 
renew  their  covenant  ;  on  which  occasions,  all  the  mem- 
bers renewed  their  engagements  to  be  the  Lord's,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  first  admitted  to  the  number  of  his 
-visible  people.  In  the  year  1676,  all  the  churdies  in  the 
Plymouth  colony,  at  the  desire  of  the  General  Court,  with 
great  solemnity,  on  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  renew- 
ed their  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another.  The 
same  was  done  repeatedly,  by  ntost  of  the  churches  in 
the  different  colonies.  This  transaction,  in  several  in- 
stances, was  attended  with  the  signal  approbation  of  Hea- 
ven, in  public  blessings,  and  in  the  special  manifestations 
of  divine  grace.  At  the  general  Synod  held  at  Boston  in' 
1679,  in  answer  to  the  Cjuestion,  *'  What  is  to  be  don6 
that  the  evils  which  have  provoked  the  divine  judgments 
upon  the  colonies  may  be  reformed  ?"  a  general  renewal 
of  covenant  by  the  churches  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed. These  were  occasions  of  the  most  imposing  solemni- 
ty, and  tended,  not  less,  to  impress  every  beholder  with 
the  high  responsibility  of  the  Christian  standing,  than  it 
awaken  the  professor  to  repeiitance,  humility,  and  a  sted- 
fast  fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  Lord. 

Fasting  was  a  practice,  for  which  the  fathers  of  New- 
England  were  much  distinguished.  Of  this,  there  were 
three  different  kinds.  Public  fasts,  appointed  by  the  civ- 
il authority,  and  observed  by  all  the  congregations  in  a 
colony :;  particular  fasts,  in  which  an  individual  congre- 
gation or  church  united  in  the  service  ;  and  private  fast- 
'Ct  -  individual  Christians.    Their  public  fasts  w^re  observ- 
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ed  annuallj,  according  to  our  present  practice,  and  on  all 
occasions  of  the  special  frowns  of  divine  Providence. 
They  knew  that  all  \he  judgments  of  a  righteous  heaven 
are  in  consequence  of  sin  :  and  in  the  day  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure, thej  sought  to  humble  tliernfelves  before  God, 
to  confess  public  and  individual  transgressions,  to  implore 
his  pardoning  rnercy,  and  a  gracious  return  of  his  benig- 
nant smiles.  In  times  of  approaching  and  existing  war, 
of  prevailing  pestilence,  of  a  general  scarcity  of  bread, 
of  unfavourable  seasons,  of  drought,  of  public  divisions 
and  contentions,  of  the  active  efforts  of  enemies,  where- 
Jjy  the  general  welfare  was  endangered, — they  proclaim- 
ed a  fast,  wept  and  kneeled  before  God.  Individual 
churches  and  societies,  in  cases  of  local  calamities,  of 
losses,  afflictions,  and  dangers,  would  unitedly  humble 
themselves  before  the  Most  High,  with  prayer  and  fasting. 
When  any  particular  divisions  existed  in  a  church  or  soci- 
ety, they  would  usually  agree  together  to  ask  counsel  -and 
help  from  on  high.  Churches  and  congregations  that 
were  destitute  of  the  stated  gospel  ministrations,  especially 
if  long  destitute  and  disappointed  in  their  prospects,  felt 
'  it  pecuharly  incumbent  on  them  to  fast  and  pray.  Church- 
es frequently  observed  a  fast  preparatory  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Individual  Christians,  so  far  as  we  know  the 
best  part  of  their  lives,  were  much  in  the  duty  of  fasting. 
Some  would  observe  a  fast  with  their  lamilies.  But  the 
more  common  practice  was  to  perform  this  service  in 
secret.  Some  of  the  more  eminently  pious  characters 
observed  fasts  periodically,  some,  monthly,  and  others, 
still  more  frequently  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  they  en- 
deavoured to  lay  aside  their  ordinary  employments  for  the 
day.  To  what  degree  of  abstinence  they  usually  pro- 
ceeded in  their  fasts,  I  have  not  been  able  precisely,  to 
learn  ;  but  this  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
service. 

The  Planters  of  New-England  were  very  attentive  to 
a  sacred  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  morality  and 
perpetual   obligation  of  the    Sabbath  became  one  of  the 
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principal  subjects  of  difference  between  tlie  Puritans  and 
their  opposers  in  England,  previous  to  the  emigrations  ly 
America.  This  subject  v/as  carried  to  such  an  extent^ 
that  a  solemn  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  became  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  a  Puritan.  They  considered 
tiiat  all  who  loved  Christ  must  love  h's  holy  day,  and  that 
a  faithful  observance  of  hij  Sabbath,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  lii'e  of  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  Tliey  \vell  knew  also,  that  the 
religion  and  morals  of  any  comrnunit>'  will  generally  be 
graduated  by  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  felt 
therefore,  that  it  'was  of  the  first  importance  to  use  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  sacred  o]):^ervation  of  the  day,  as, 
eminently  the  day  of  the  Lord.  This  duty  was  enforced 
with  great  energy  by  the  exami^le  o'i  ilie  most  conspicuous 
characters  ;  it  was  earnestly  inculcated  from  the  word  of 
God,  in  public  and  private  instruction  ;  it  was  firmly 
enforced  by  public  law.  When  the  detached  company 
fiom  the  first  ship,  sent  to  look  a  place  tor  their  settlement, 
entered  ihe  harbour  of  Plymouth,  they  were  unable  to 
accomplish  their  object  previous  to  the  Sabbath.  On  the 
arrival  of  that  day,  they  suspended  their  operations, 
landed  upon  a  small  islaiid,  and  solemnized  the  Lord's  day. 
In  the  expedition  of  the  Connecticut  troops  against  the 
Pequod  Indians,  the  little  army  having  arrived  in  the  Nar- 
rag  m set  country  on  Sattuday,  rcslea  till  the  following  Mo!i- 
day  to  dev\>te  the  Sabbath  to  Mini  who  claims  it  as  his 
own.  As  that  was  a  c.i?e  iii  which  despatch  was  of  lUe 
utmost  imp{;rtance,  humati  wisdom  Avould  censure  this 
measure  ;  yet  no  expedition"  v/as  ever  more  successful. 
The  manner  in  which  these  pioiLs  ilithers  generally  spcn!; 
tiie  Sabbaih  was,  in  public  worship,  in  fa!nily  instructions 
and  prayer,  in  searching  the  Scriptm-es,  and  in  secret 
retirement.  The  instruction  of  their  families  in  di\in(: 
things  was  considered  a  very  special  pari  of  the  duties  oi' 
the  Lord's  day.  They  began  the  Sabbaih  on  Saturuo}' 
evening  ;  wx-11  knowing  that  all  the  autiiority  that  we 
have  respecting  the  time  of  its  commencement 5  directs  us 
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to  tl}at  period.  Of  ibis  practice,  Mr.  Cotton  and  som^ 
others  published  able  vindications. 

Cateclielical  instruction  was  considered  hy  our  ancestors 
to  be  of  primary  importance.  Tiiis  mode  of  instruction 
was  much  practised,  in  various  ways.  In  family  visits, 
the  ministers  would  frequently  catechize  the  whole  family, 
proposing  questions  to  the  several  members,  according  to 
their  respective  capacity.  This  mode  of  instruction  was 
adopted  sometimes  with  the  churches  ;  in  which  case, 
meetings  of  (he  members  were  held  for  that  purpose. 
I'he  catechizing  of  children  and  youth  was  considered  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.  This  was  attended  in  fam- 
ilies, in  schools,  and  in  public,  at  times  particularly  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  In  some  places  a  part  of  the  in- 
termission of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  was  employed 
in  catechizing  the  chikJren.  This  was  done  by  the  pastor, 
or  by  the  ruling  elder  or  deaeons  of  the  church.  T-he  Assem- 
bly of  Divines'  Catechism,  published  in  1645,did  nat  come 
into  general  use  till  near  the  close  of  that  century.  Previ- 
ous to  Ibis,  the  catechism  most  in  use  w^iS  one  con^sposed  by 
the  eminent  Mr.  William  Perkins. — In  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  added,  religious  family  visits 
were  considered  an  essential  part  of  public  instruction. 
These  were  much  attended  to  by  the  ministers,  and  were 
found  to  be  highly  beiielicial.  It  was  common  for  the 
minister  to  be  attended  by  the  elder  or  a  deacon  of  the 
thurcli.  Wlicre  there  were  two  ministers,  visiting  was  a 
material  part  of  the  duty  of  the  pastor;  if  the  church  had 
but  one  minister,  the  ruling  elder  was  often  employed  in 
visiting,  without  the  assistance  of  the  pastor.  The  object 
of  these  visits  was  to  communicate  religious  instruction, 
lo  presertc  the  people  from  errors  and  vice,  to  impress 
ibem  with  the  importance  of  divine  institutions,  and  to 
maintain  the  harmony  of  societies  and  churches. 

Meetings  for  Christian  conference  were  esteemed  by  the 
founders  of  our  churches  highly  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  ^itai  religion.  These  were  much  attended  in  most  of 
the  tmvns,  on  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions.     On 
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GGcasioiis  of  any  special  calamity  or  danger,  they  were 
attended  with  more  earnestness  and  frequency  ;  but  on 
ordinary  occasions  they  were  often  held,  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer  and  praise,  to  confer  on  the  more  important  truths 
of  practical  religion,  and  to  seek  instruction  from  the 
word  of  God.  By  these  means,  experimental  religion  was 
preserved  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  a  spirit  oi 
prayer  was  maintained  and  invigorated  in  the  breasts  of 
those  that  loved  the  mercy-seat,  and  enquiring  sinners  had 
a  resort  congenial  to  their  wounded  souls.  Sixty  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  a  writer  observe?, 
''  The  country  still,  is  full  of  those  little  meetings." 

This  pious  people  considered  singing  of  praise  an  es- 
sential part  of  divine  worship.  This  was  much  practised 
in  their  religious  meetings,  public  and  private.  The 
version  of  the  Psalms  first  used  was  Ainsworth's  ;  after 
which,  they  used  one  called  the  New-England  Psalm  Book. 
This  version  was  made,  I  believe,  ])rincipally,  by  Mr. 
Cotton.  It  was  common  for  the  minister  to  expound  a  lit- 
tle upon  the  psalm  before  the  singing.  Some  congregations 
sang  the  psalms  in  course.  The  whole  congregation  were 
supposed  to  join  in  this  part  of  the  v^orship,  but  those  who 
sang  were  expected  to  be  furnished  with  books.  The 
practice  of  reading  the  line  was  not  introduced  till  many 
years  after  the  llrst  settlement  of  the  country.  This 
custom  was  introduced  in  Plymouth  in  1681. 

Revivals  of  religion  were  a  subject  of  the  full  belief 
and  the  constant  prayer  of  our  venerable  fathers.  They 
believed  that  God  had  set  times  to  favour  Zion,  that  he 
had  always  appeared  at  particular  seasons,  to  bring  salva- 
tion and  deliverance  to  his  church.  Their  churches  fre- 
quently enjoyed  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  power,  reviving  the  graces  of  his 
own  people,  and  bringing  sinners  to  Christ.  Many  ac- 
counts are  given  of  precious  revivals,  which  greatly  enlar- 
ged and  strengthened  their  churches.  In  ihr.es  of  gener-al 
inattention  to  divine  things,  the  more  faithful  Christians 
took  the  alarm,  redoubled  their  exertions,  fasted  and  pray- 
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ed,  calling  upon  their  brethren  and  their  fellow-sinners  lO 
consider  the  danger  and  call  on  the  Lord.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  expedient  of  rene^ving  covenant  was  frequenly 
adopted,  and  was  often  attended  with  a  most  gracious  an- 
swer from  God. 

The  private  administration  of  sacraments  was  practis-ed 
with  great  caution,  if  at  all.  As  this  was  one  of  the  grounds 
of  the  separation  of  the  Puritans  from  the  English  Church, 
they  would  be  very  careful  m  introducing  a  custom  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  such  constant  censure.  In  1718,  a 
sick  child  was  baptized  in  Plymouth,  at  his  father's  house. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  private  baptism 
administered  in  that  town.  It  is  well  kno>vn  that  the 
Fathers  of  New-England  hold  that  professing  Christians 
and  their  seed  are  tlic  only  proper  subjects  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.  In  the  JSynod  of  1662,  held  at  Bos- 
ton, it  was  recommended  to  the  churches  to  admit  peisons 
of  orderly  lives,  who  did  not  profess  an  acquaintance 
v/ith  experimental  religion,  to  OAvn  the  covenant  of  the 
church  and  bring  their  children  to  baptism.  (The  most 
of  the  fathers  had  now  finished  their  course.)  The  Sy- 
nod were  much  divided  upon  the  question,  and  it  became 
immediately,  and  long  continu-ed  to  be,  a  subject  of  m-uch 
debate.  The  most  of  the  churches  ultimately  came  into 
the  practice,  but  some  of  them  delayed  many  years, 
and  many  never  admitted  it  all.  The  parent  church  aa 
Plymouth  did  not  admit  the  practice  till  the  year  1731  ; 
:.nd  did  not  continue  it  m.ore  than  thirty  or  forty  years. 
According  to  Dr.  Trumbull,  this  practice  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  churches  of  Connecticut  in  !6S6.  It  is 
now,  generally  gone  into  disuse. — The  churches,  general- 
ly, considered  the  children  of  the  members  as  children  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  subjects  of  special  attention,  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  prayer,  and  hope. 

Gospel  discipline  in  churches,  was  considered  by  our 
ancestors  an  object  of  the  first  attention.  Whenever  they 
^ufiered  under  the  special  frowns  of  Providence,  they  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  a  relaxation  of  needful  discipline  was 


a  leading  cause  of  the  divine  displeasure.  Eut  they 
considered  the  csstnlial  part  of  discipline  to  consist  in 
affectionate  adnionitioii  and  couiisei,  in  particular  care  in 
the  admission  of  member.?,  in  a  faithnjl  vigilance  against 
the  causes  of  error;  unwilling  to  resort  to  ecclesiastical 
process,  except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessitjo 

Though  the  early  churches  of  New-England  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  acknowledging  no  superiour  author- 
ity nnder  Christ,  tiiey  Iield  it  to  be  an  important  duty  to 
exercise  a  Christian  fellowship,  and  maintain  a  friendly 
connection  with  each  other.  At  the  formation  of  the 
church  of  Salem,  which  was  the  second  church  in  the  colo- 
nies, that  of  Plymouth  sent  messengers  io  give  them  tlie 
hand  of  fellou'ship.  A  certificate  of  good  standing  entitled 
a  member  of  any  church  to  occasional  communion  in  any 
other.  Yet  it  was  held  to  be  pioper  and  expedient,  when 
a  member  of  one  church  desired  to  become  connected  with 
another,  tliat  he  should  be  examined  in  the  same  mannet" 
as  if  he  ^vere  to  make  an  original  profession.  Thoy  cor> 
sidered  it  the  right  and  duty  of  a  church  to  admonish  a 
neighbouring  church,  when  supposed  to  walk  disorderly  ; 
.but  not  to  withhold  cornmufiiou  till  the  subject  of  grievance- 
had  been  reasonably  canvassed.  It  ^vas  generally  held  by 
the  founders  of  these  churches,  that  it  was  right  and  highhi 
sidesirable  that  churcries  be  consociated  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  These  consociations  Vv'ere  to  be  a  common  bond 
of  union,  and  were  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  in  cases 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  the  churches.  But  they 
possessed  no  power  over  them  by  inherent  right.  Tlie 
churches  still  suffering  for  the  lacerations  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  could  not  be  persuaded  for  a  considerable  time 
to  adopt  consociations.  The  best  of  the  fathers  however 
uniformly  advised  to  the  measure.  It  was  constantly  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Hooker,  who  recommen.dtjd  it  more  ear- 
nestly near  the  close  of  his  life.  The  churches,  at  ^ngth, 
came  into  the  sentiment,  generally,  and  by  the  Synod  ot 
1662,  consociations  were  declared  to  be  lawful  and  highly 
vsef^.il.     These  fathers  considered  also,  tiiat  the  association 
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of  Ministers  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  the  Ijenefit  of 
their  ministrations,  was  important,  and  that  their  meetings 
ought  to  be  held  as  often  as  thej  could  be  with  conven- 
ience., Some  of  their  associations  met  once  in  a  month. 
At  tiiese  meetings  they  considered  questions  for  their  own. 
improvement  and  such  as  respected  the  welfare  of  the 
churches.  Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford  was  frequently  pres- 
ent at  associations  in  Massachusetts. 

The  fathers  of  New-England  felt  tbem.selves  under  great 
obligations  to  labour  to  Christianize  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Having;  mig;rated  to  this  wilderness  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  en- 
larging the  borders  of  his  Zion,  they  felt  themselves  im- 
periously called  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  to  these 
brethren  of  humanity  worshipping  gods  which  see  not,  nor 
hcar^  nor  know.  The  measures  ■which  they  took  to  ac- 
complish this  important  object,  were  most  judicious  ;  they 
v.'ere  pursued  with  steadiness,  and  were  attended  with  the 
ittost  encouraging  success.  Duly  estimating  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  system,  that  our  benevo- 
lent exertions  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men  are  always  to 
be  directed  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  ourselves^ 
they  saw  their  poor  neighbours  perishing  for  want  of  di- 
vine instruction,  and  they  laboured  earnestly  for  their  re- 
lief. As  the  most  effectual  means  to  win  the  natives  to 
the  acceptance  of  their  religion,  they  took  great  pains  to 
treat  them  witli  justice  and  kindness,  and  to  prevent  their 
receiving  any  injury.  Having,  in  this  way,  obtained 
4heir  confidence,  some  eminent  men  learned  their  lan- 
guage, translated  the  Scriptures  for  their  use,  established 
schools  for  their  instruction,  and  thus  communicated  divine 
truth  to  their  understanding,  while  the  grace  of  God,  in 
many  instances,  impressed  it  savingly  upon  their  hearts. 
The  churches  considered  a  course  of  conduct  calculated 
to  bi"ng  the  natives  to  a  faithful  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  an  important  Christian  duty,  aiid  a  neglect  .or  vio- 
lation of  this,  a  censurable  offence. 
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No.  one  Cr^n  read  the  history  of  the.  firsl  planters  of  this 
e^juntrj,  without  perceiving  their  ardent  desire,  and  great 
exertions,-  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  appointed  ordinances  of  the^  gospel.  In  the  earliest 
times  of  the  colonies,  no  re^'  settlement  was  commenced 
without  a  minister.  The  formation  of  a  church  and  the 
erection  of  a  convenient  house*  for  the  worship  of  God, 
was  one  of  the  fivii  ohiects  of  their  care.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  the  facts,  the  towns  which  were 
^settled  in  the  colonies  for  a  hundred  years  from  their 
commencement,  did  not  contain  forty  families,  on  an. 
average,  v/hen  they  erreeted  their  iirst  meeting-house,  and 
began  to  enjoy  the  stated  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  number  would  be  nearer  thirty 
families  than  forty.  There  are  several  accounts  in  tradi- 
tion that  at  the  raising  of  the  first  meeting-house,  every 
person  belonging  to  the  town  sat  down  on  the  sills  of  the 
frame.  Those  raisings  were  generally  concluded  with  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  a  song  of  praise,  less  inipo-»~ 
sing,  indeed,  but  not  less  humble  and  sincere,  than  that 
mightiest  of  human  spectacles,  when  the  greatest  of  eastern 
nionarchs  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  house  whicli 
he  had  builded  for  his  name.  The  flfst  minister  of  the 
townSj  more  commonly,  lived  and  died  with  his  people. 
The  ministers,  generally,  received  sueh  a  support  from 
tlieir  people,  as  to  be  able  to  be  devoted  to  the  great  du- 
ties of  their  profession.  Thus,  spending  their  time  ia 
study,  and  in  the  particylar  duties  of  their  calliiig,  they 
^vere  eminent  scholars,  they  became  able  theologian'^, 
rigkthf  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  they  acquired  that  de* 
gree  of  influence  which  has  been  proverbial  to  the  present 
time.  Similar'  causes,  in  any  state  of  society,  would  pro^ 
ducc  nearly  equal  effects. 

*  These  buildings  tb.ey  called  Meethic;- houses.  Tha4;any 
of  their  posterity  ^should  be  so  rcgirdless  of  confounding 
largi;age  a&io  call  tjiem  Churches, 'is  much  to  be  rcgrettt?u?. 
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The  Christian  character  of  our  revered  ancestors  ap- 
pears in  nothing  more  consj)icuoLi3,  than  in  their  deeds  of 
charity.  The  whole  enterprise,  by  which  they  opened  a 
pathless  Vvilderness  and  hid  the  foundations  of  cFvilized 
society  in  a  savage  desert,  evinced  a  pubHc  spirit,  a  dis- 
interestedness, a  readiness  for  personal  sacrifices,  which 
can  scarcely  find  a  parallel.  The  leaders  of  these  colo- 
nies well  knew  that  the  existence  of  their  settlements 
depended,  under  God,  on  their  own  e?;ertions.  They  had 
no  expectation  of  sin^port  from  the  parent  country,  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  were  necessarily  poor,  and  would 
naiuraliy  look  for  help  to  those  who  leid  ihem  to  the  wil- 
derness. In  tliis  expecation,  they  were  never  disappoint- 
ed. The  principal  characters  made  it  their  business,  at 
all  times,  to  search  out  the  circunistances  of  the  needy, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  supplied.  When  any  individ- 
uals sustained  any  special  losses,  by  fire,  by  sickness,  or 
by  any  providential  appointment,  their  neighbours  and 
others,  always  afforded  them  a  liberal  assistance.  If  they 
were  poor,  they  were  frequendy  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss.  If  any  particular  settlement  sustained  spe- 
cial injury  by  the  depredations  of  war,  by  pestilence,  or 
by  untoward  seasons,  the  charity  of  the  others,  called 
forth  v.'ith  liberal  hand,  enabl(3d  them  to  forget  their  misfor- 
tune. Neither  was  their  charity  confined  to  their  own,  but 
the  colonies  at  the  southward,  and  even  at  the  West  Indies, 
tlioughnot  the  most  friendly  to  the  colonies  of  New-England, 
in  times  of  public  calamity,  experienced  their  liberal  as- 
sistance. Widows  and  orphans  were  the  particular  subjects 
of  their  charity.  Orphan  children  were  frequently  edu- 
cated by  charitable  friends,  and  prepared  for  jRiblic  use- 
fulness. 'I'he  families  of  ministers  who  had  been  faith- 
fully devoted  to  their  work,  were  remenibered  with  affec- 
tionate care.  In  the  service  of  the  public,  and  in  acts  ot 
charfty.  Gov.  Winthrop  spent  the  most  of  a  great  estate. 
Most  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  imitated  his  exam- 
ple. Mr,  Cot  ton  dispensed  great  sums  ii]  ch.arity.    Hearing 
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of  the  distresses  of  a  small  Christian  colony  at  the  i^]and 
of  Bermudas,  who,  in  consequence  of  oppressions  and 
losses,  were  in  a  state  of  severe  suffciing,  he  made  groat 
exertions  to  obtain  a  collection  for  their  relief.  Having 
iet  a  most  liberal  example  himself,  he  procured  among  his 
own  people  at  Boston,  200  pounds,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  colonies,  500  pounds,  v/hich  large  sum  was  immedi* 
ately  sent  to  the  relief  of  that  distressed  people,  and  ar~ 
rived  on  the  daj  when  they  had  made  the  last  division  of 
their  small  pittance  of  provisions,  and  their  pious  Pastor, 
in  confidence  and  faith,  had  just  been  preaching  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Psalmist,  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want.  According  to  the  present  value  of  money, 
100  pounds  sterling  at  that  time  cannot  be  estimated  less 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  Such  a  contribution 
would  ajipear  incredible,  if  it  were  not  well  attested,  and 
confirmed  by  numerous  correspondent  incidents  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  people.  In  1706,  all  the 
churches  in  Massachusetts  had  a  contribution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  island  of  St.  Christophers,  which  had  been  rav- 
aged by  an  enemy.  We  have  stated  already,  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  from  an  early  biographer,  that  "  it  was 
110  rare  thing  for  him  to  give  sometimes  five  pounds,  some- 
times ten  pounds  at  a  time,  towards  the  support  of  widows 
and  orphans,  especially  those  of  deceased  ministers."  We 
have  mentioned  also,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  people 
freighted  a  small  vessel  with  several  hundred  bushels  of 
com,  and  sent  it  to  the  people  of  Southampton,  on  Long- 
Island,  who  were  in  a  suffering  state.  Were  we  favoured 
with  a  full  account  of  the  lives  of  many  more  of  these 
fathers  than  we  possess,  \^e  should  probably  find  in  most 
of  them  instances  of  charity  equally  liberal  according  to 
their  ability,  with  those  which  are  particularly  mentioned. 
With  a  few  remarks  on  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the 
New-England  fathers,  this  view  of  their  religious  charac- 
ter will  be  concluded.  -In  doctrine,  the  Puritans  were 
Calvinists.  John  Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  France, 
in  the  year  1509.     Though  Luther  was  tlie  great  leader 
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-of  the  Reformation,  as  he  broke  the  arm  of  the  Caihol»>: 
power  ;  Calvin  was  the  greatest  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  of  enh'ghtening  the  reformed  churches,  and 
.establishing  them  in  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  spent  the  most  of  his  public  life  at  Geneva,  and  regu- 
lated the  GeJievan  church  according  to  his  views  of  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  The  church  of  Geneva  was  adopted 
by  the  Puritans  of  England  as  a  model,  both  in  doclrinc 
and  practice.  The  whole  English  church,  at  the  Refor- 
mation, adopted  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  that  of  Ge- 
neva, but  a  majority  of  them  inclined  to  preserve  a  por- 
tion of  their  ancient  hierarchy  and  religious  ceremonies. 
The  m.ost  eminent  English  llefociFiers  fully  agreed  with 
X^alvin  in  doctrinal  sentim.ent,  and  in  that  sentiment  es- 
tablished their  Articles  of  Faith.  Duri-n2:  the  reitrn  6i 
Elizabeth,  and  a  part  of  that  of  James,  tiiere  was  no 
controversy  of  consequence  betAAcen  the  Puritans  and  the 
abettors  of  the  ec-clesiastical  establishment,  on  the  subject 
of  doctrines.  When  the  sentiments  of  Arminius  began 
to  prevail  in  England,  the  Puritans  firmly  opposed  them 
as  inconsistent  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Those  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  therefore,  which  have  been  general- 
ly termed  Calvinistic,  they  conthmed  to  embrace,  and 
with  these  sentiments  tliey  laidtlie  foundation  of  the  New- 
England  churches.  Ail  their  Confessions  of  Faith  ^re  full 
in  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  tliese  they  taught- and  defended 
with  great  ability  and  constancy,  and  in  the  support  ari- 
sing from  them,  they  took  joy] ully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  every  sufi^ring  and 
labour.  These  doctrines  have  been -held  by  the  most 
of  the  churches  of  New -England,  ever  since  the  tine  of 
the  first  planters,  they  iiave  been  steadily  supported  by 
the  ablest  preachers  and  writers,  till  they  were  demon- 
strated by  the  great  Edwards,  and  most  happily  illustra- 
ted by  Hopkins,  in  his  incomparable  System.  To  give 
a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  the  doctrinal  sentiments  ot' 
the  fathers,' the  following  summary  is  presented,  given  u§ 
by -an  eoiuieat  divine  of  the' last- age,  a  fetor  of^th/e  f  are«< 
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*».liurch  at  Plymouth,  dow  resting  Avith  his  predecessors  hi 
^lory.  It  is  presented  as  given  by  bim,  that  it  may  be 
seen  what  particulars  received  the  more  special  allen- 
tion. 

*'  Aud  with  regard  to  their  religious  principles,  these  are 
''  well  known  by  all,  who  have  any  tolerable  acquaintance 
'*  with  their  history.  It  is  known  with  what  sacred  zeal 
'*  and  unwavering  perseverance,  they  believed,  professed^ 
'•  taught  and  defended  the  glorious  truths  of  God's  word — 
"  the  great,  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Such  as 
'^'  the  aposiiicij  and  total  depravity  of  human  nature  by 
■^^  sin.  Man's  utter  inability  to  deliver  himself  from  that 
"  state  of  guilt  and  ruin,  in  which  he  is  involved  by  trans- 
"  gression — or  to  satisfy  the  divine  lav/ — work  out  right- 
*'  eousness,  or  make  atonement  for  sin.  The  absolute 
"  necessity  of  regeneration^  by  the  supernatural  agency  of 
"  the  Holy  Spirit — the  sova-eignty  of  divine  grace,  in  the 
"  conversion  of  sinners — the  true  and  proper  Deity  of  the 
"Lord  Jesus  Christ — the  necessity  oi  faith  in  Christ  as 
"the  only  condition  of  an  interest  in  him,  and  in  all  the 
"  benefits  of  his  purchase — the  righteousness  of  Christ 
"the  only  meritorious  ground  of  our  justification  before 
"  God — obedience  and  good  works  as  absolutely  necessa- 
*'  ry,  and  the  never  failing  fruits  and  evidence  of  a  true 
^'-  faith — holiness  of  heart  and  life,  "  without  which  no 
^'  man  can  see  the  Lord." — and  the  final  and  unfrustrable 
'^perseverance  of  true  Christians  in  grace  and  holiness, 
"  to  eternal  life,  through  the  promise  and  pozver  of  God, 
"  and  the  all-prevalent  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  A  person  miust  be  a  great  stranger  to  the  character 
"  and  history  of  our  fathers,  who  does  not  know  these  were 
"  their  avowed  sentiments  and  principles,  as  to  the  doc- 
"  irijies  of  religion. — These  were  truths  dearer  to  them 
"  than  their  estates — ^yea  than  life  itself."* 

*  Anniversary  Sermon  of  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins. 
Y 
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SECTION  III. 

OBJECTIONS   TO  THE  CHARACTER   OF  THE  NEW-ENGLAAD 
FATHERS  CONSIDERED  AND  ANSWERED. 

V.  We  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  some  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  character  and  institutions 
of  our  venerable  ancestors.  It  is  well  known  that  huma- 
n.um  est  errare.,  Error  is  the  portion  of  humanity  ;  and  that 
■the  Fathers  of  the  New-England  Colonies  could  not  be  ex- 
empt from  the  common  share  of  human  imperfection. 
And  while  the  language  of  panegyric  would  draw  their 
character  without  its  shades,  it  passes  to  the  regions  of 
taction,  presenting  an  exhibition  of  persons  that  never  had 
a  being  in  reality.  The  best  of  men  have  always  their 
errors  and  defects,  till  they  arrive  to  that  state  of  being 
where  the  spirits  of  just  men  are  made  perfect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  of  reproach,  the  language  of  irre- 
ligion,  and  of  ignorance,  would  despoil  the  planters  of 
these  colonies  of  ail  their  claims  to  theg  ratitude  and  esteem 
of  posterity.  Some  of  the  reiiections  of  opprobrium  which 
have  been  liberally  cast  upon  them,  we  will  now  attempt 
to  examine. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  first  settlers  of  New-Eng- 
land, that  they  made  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  foundation 
of  their  civil  laws.  This  position  is  true.  They  did 
adopt  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  are  of  a  civil  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  civil  precepts  which  are  found  in  other 
Smarts  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  civil  polity.  At  the  request  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cotton  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  ju- 
dicial laws  of  Moses,  which  were  adopted  as  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  colony.  The  body  of  laws  which 
which  were  compiled  for  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  by 
Gov.  Eaton,  was  drawn  principally  from  the  same  source. 
The  Connecticut  Colony  founded  their  capital  laws  en- 
iirely  upon  the  laws  of  Moses  ;  and  from  the   same  au- 
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iliority  all  tlieir  ancient  laws  received  tlieir  complexion* 
Some,  if  not  all  the  colonies,  adopted  the  laws  of  Moses 
for  their  common  law.  In  cases  for  which  Ihey  had  no 
particular  statute  that  was  applicable,  the  Je^vi::h  law  w  as 
made  the  rule  of  procedure. 

In  these  regulations,  the  early  politicians  of  New-Eng- 
land acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  soundest,  judg- 
ment. The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  are  founded, 
essentially,  upon  the  institutions  of  the  gieat  lawgiver  of 
the  Hebrew^s.  As  much  has  been  said  upon  this  particu- 
lar trait  in  the  character  of  the  New-England  Fathers,  I 
think  it  proper  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  most  refined  nations  have  been  dcri^  ed 
from  those  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  well  know  n  tliat  the 
States  of  modern  Europe  have  derived  their  civil  laws 
from  the  laws  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  the  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian  in  the  twelfth  century,  having,  for  a 
long  period,  been  lost,  has  been  declared  to  be  a  principal 
means  of  civilizing  modern  Europe.  These  were  a  digest 
of  all  the  Roa-ian  lav/s.  The  fundamental  laws  of  Rome, 
from  which  all  others  sprung,  were  the  law'sof  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Of  these,  Cicero  observed,  as  quoted  by  Bishop 
Watson,  "  Tliis  little  book  alone  exceeds  the  libraries  of 
all  the  philosophers,  in  the  weight  of  its  authority,  and  in 
the  extent  of  its  utility."  The  Twelve  Tables  Avere  a 
body  of  laws  compiled  in  Rome  about  450  years  before 
Christ.  The  Senate  and  people  feeling  the  want  of  fixed 
laws,  having  continued  from  tiie  foundation  of  the  city, 
almost  destitute  of  any  that  were  written  and  permanent, 
three  of  the  most  illustrious  Patricians  w^ere  sent  to  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  principal  laAvs  from  those  States 
which  w'ere  most  distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and  re- 
finement. From  this  collection,  was  compiled  the  law"S  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  The  collection  made  by  the  Roman 
Ambassadors  was  taken  principally  from  the  law^s  of  Minos, 
Lycurgus,  and  Solon.  I'hose  eiiiinent  lawgr.ers  obtained 
the  principles  of  tlieir  legislation  in  their  travels  in  PIicc- 
nicia,  a  term  applied  by  other  nations  to  the  loud  of  Ju- 
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cea.  That  is,  from  the  laws  cf  Moses.  Thus,  director. 
are  the  civil  laws  of  the  most  eminent  nations  of  ancient 
i^.nd  raotlern  times,  derived  from  the  institutions  of  the 
iieaven-eniightened  lawgiver  of  Israel.  Some  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  were  a  commercial  people,  and  maintained 
a  constant  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  countries. 
By  this  means,  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  Hebrews  be-' 
came  known  in  Egjpt,  in  Crete,  in  the  States  cf 
Greece,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  labours 
of  travellers,  manj  of  their  institutions  were  adopted  in  alf 
the  surrounding  nations.  As  Israel  rose  to  its  highest  pros- 
jperitj,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  while  the 
adjacent  countries  were  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  ntid 
power,  they  would  naturaliv  receive  fiom  them  tiie  prin- 
,t  iples  cf  political  science.  The  political  regulations  of  all 
:the  most  celebrated  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  contain  the" 
clearest  internal  evidence  that  they  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  lav,s  of  Moses. 

If  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  this  subject,  where 
t.'as  the  error  in  the  early  Legislators  of  New-England  in 
making  the  civil  precepts  which  are  contained  in  tlie 
Scriptures,  the  basis  of  their  political  institutions  ?  Would 
it  have  been  more  wise  to  Imve  adopted  the  policy  of 
European  States,  derived  originally  from  the  same  source^ 
after  passing  through  all  the  modifications  of  Grecian  ca- 
price, of  Roman  despotism,  of  feudal  tyranny  ?  Those  wha 
hate  divine  revelation  are  ready  to  receive  the  most  im- 
portant civil  institutions  from  Vandals  and  Goths,  but  are 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  a  dependence  on  the  laws  of 
Moses.  Yet,  Goths,  Romans,  Greeks,  Saracens,  and  Per- 
sians, drew  their  most  essential  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  the  precepts  of  the  Hebrew^  lawgiver.  Zoroas- 
ter, Solon,  and  Mahomet,  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
finest  political  maxims. 

Yet  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  our  an- 
cestors should  adopt  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses  for  their 
common  law.     Common  law  r?  noccs'^rirv  for  CTcry  pea- 
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pie.  No  provisions  of  statute  can  reach  every  case  that 
may  occur  for  the  cognizance  of  law.  The  American 
States,  geneially,  adopt  the  laws  of  England  for  their 
common  law.  The  common  law  of  England  is  the  Roman 
law.  It  was  necessary  that  some  standard  of  tliis  kind 
should  be  adopted  by  the  colonists  of  New-England^ 
They  were  planting  small  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  wil- 
derness, far  remote  from  any  civilized  country.  A  great 
portion  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  they  intended  to  avoid.  They  were  attempting 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Commonwealth.  The 
policy  of  no  country  could  be  very  conformable  to  their 
circumstances.  *  The  laws  of  the  Israelites  ^vere  as  well 
suited  to  their  condition,  as  those  of  any  other  people. 
These  had  received  the  impress  of  divine  wisdom,  and 
they  had  the  sanction  of  the  most  efficient  success.  Never 
did  any  legislator  give  laws  to  a  people  in  a  lower  state, 
than  were  the  tribes  of  Israel  while  journeying  in  the 
wilderness.  And  never  did  any  system  of  government 
conduct  a  people  to  a  higher  pitch  of  national  prosperity. 
And  all  this  in  that  remote  period  of  time  in  which  they 
led  the  way  in  the  list  of  empires.  If  success  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  political  institutions,  the  laws  of 
Moses  possess  the  highest  possible  recommendation. 
Then,  will  impartial  judgment  pronounce  censure  upon 
our  ancestors  for  making  these  the  basis  cf  tlieir  political 
institutions  ? 

No  charge  has  been  urged  against  the  fathers  of  New- 
England  with  so  much  assurance  as  that  of  persecution. 
The  uniform  cry  of  infidelity  and  false  religion  in  this 
country  has  ever  been,  Our  fathers  fled  from  their  native 
country  to  avoid  persecution,  and  having  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica they  became  persecutors  themselves.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  is  wholly  untrue.  Persecution  consists  in  depriv- 
ing persons  of  rights,  or  in  punishing  them  for  the  exercise 
of  rights,  to  which  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  privile- 
ges of  their  birth-right  they  are  entitled.     The  object  of 
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these  emigrants,  ia  leaving  their  native  country  and  at- 
tempting a  new  settlement  in  defiance  of  all  the  petils  of 
a  most  forbidding  wilderness,  was  to  form  a  communitj  io 
conformity  with  what  they  deemed  the  true  principles  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  For  this  purpose  they  chose  a 
vacuum  clomicilium,  an  unoccupied  portion  of  creation  ;  and 
the  only  favour  which  they  desired  of  their  fellow-men, 
was,  to  be  left  unmolested.  As  they  invaded  the  rights  of 
no  person  living,  they  had  every  reason  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  regulating  the  internal  concerns  of  their  commu- 
r?ity  according  to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  propriety. 
The  colonial  legislatures,  in  several  instances,  enacted 
laws  against  the  inculcation  of  religious  sentiments,  and 
against  religious  practices,  which  were  opposed  essentially 
to  the  systems  which  tliey  had  adopted.  As  they  were 
T/ishhig  to  make  a  fair  experiment  of  their  own  sentiments j 
ihey  resolved  not  to  admit  the  advocates  of  opposing;  sen^ 
ti^nents  to  their  community.  Their  laws,  therefore, 
prohibited  the  settlement  of  persons  of  such  a  description, 
within  the  established  limits  of  the  colonies.  And  while 
k\\  men  were  allowed  to  entertain  what  opinions  they 
pleased  coiicerning  God  and  his  revealed  truth,  provided 
they  were  not  pullichi  advocated  ;  those  who  persisted  ia 
tiieir  endeavours  to  inculcate  what  were  believed  to  be 
errors,  wh.ot  were  at  least  opposed  to  the  existing  order  of 
-the  churches  and  the  community,  thus  unsettling  the  public 
inind,  and  shaking  the  basis  of  general  tranquiiiity,  were 
required  to  depart  from  their  jurisdiction.  Their  magis- 
trates caused  those  laws  to  be  executed,  with  much  pru- 
dence and  discretion.  Mrs.  Hutchijison  and  her  adherents, 
hy  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  publicly  maintained 
their  errors,  destroyed  the  harmony  and  threatened  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  They  were  required 
to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction.  The  magistrates  did  not 
question  their  right  of  opinion,  but  would  not  suffer  them 
to  inculcate  their  scnthnents  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
fo  tlio  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.     The  most  of  ihii- 
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eveiils  about  ^vliich  the  cry  of  persecution  has  been  so 
loudly  raised,  consisted  in  transactions  of  this  kind. 

Roger  Williams  and  his  adherents  were  required  to  de- 
part from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  This  separa- 
tion did  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  friendly  inter- . 
course  between  him  and  the  government  of  the  colony, 
which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Yet  the  difference 
of  his  religious  sentiments  from  those  generally  received 
in  the  colony,  was  such  that  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  the  jurisdiction.  INo  one  considers  it  perse- 
cution for  any  ecclesiastical  community  to  exclude  any 
individual  from  their  comiection,  in  consequence  of  A  dif- 
ference of  sentiment.  Such  associations  are  of  a  ^  oluntary 
nature,  and  essential  differences  of  sentiment  defeat  the 
end  of  the  connection.  The  companies  pf  emigrants  who 
commenced  the  New-England  colonies  were  in  circum- 
stances not  very  dissimilar.  Their  prosperity,  if  not  their 
existence,  depended  on  their  internal  harmony.  And  that 
harmony  depended  primarily  on  their  unity  of  sentiment 
and  practice  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  exclusion, 
therefore,  of  an  individual  from  the  limits  of  a  particular 
colony,  for  publicly  maintaining  and  obstinately  teacliing 
sentiments  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  cannot  justir 
be  called  persecution.  A  liberty  of  this  kind  had  never 
before  been  promised,  it  Avas  not  inherited,  and  it  coukt 
not  reasonably  be  claimed. 

The  persecution,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  Quakers^ 
has  left  a  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  New-England 
fathers,  from  which  they  cannot  be  entirely  vindicated.. 
A  few  persons  of  this  description  appeared  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony,  about  the  year  1656.  The  sect  aro?e 
in  England,  but  a  (ew  years  before  that  time.  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  they  came  to  these  colonies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  violating  the  religious  order 
which  existed  in  the  colonies,  and  for  which  they  were 
chiefly  distinguished.  On  the  people  who  are  denomi- 
nated Friends,  or  Quakers,  who  now  constitute  a  highly 
valuable  class  of  citizens,  and  a  respectable  rejigious  de-^ 
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nomination  in  our  country,  I  make  no  reflections.  I  would 
merely  remark,  as  necessarily  required,  on  the  conduct  of 
a  (ew  wild  enthusiasts,  who  assumed  the  name  of  that 
religious  sect.  Those  few  persons  coming  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  openly  reviled  the  ministry  and  magistra- 
cy, denouncing  them  as  the  servants  of  imposture  and 
tyranny,  and  threatening  the  severest  judgments  of  heav- 
en upon  the  people  if  they  continued  in  submission  to  the 
magistrates,  and  did  not  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
professed  ministers  of  Christ.  In  many  instances,  their 
conduct  was  such  a  violation  of  decency  as  is  not  fit  to 
be  mentioned.  Laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  the  colony,  and  to  induce  those  who  were 
in  it  to  depart.  Fines,  imprisonment,  flagellation,  and 
banishment,  were  the  appointed  penalties.  As  these 
seemed  to  be  ineffectual,  and  the  colony  continued  to  be 
greatly  molested,  it  was  enacted  that  any  Quaker  return- 
ing from  banishment  to  renew  his  practices  against  the 
peace  of  the  colony,  should  be  punished  with  death.  Un- 
der this  law,  four  persons  were  executed.  One  of  these 
was  oifered  a  reprieve,  after  the  sentence  of  death  was 
passed,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  colony  ;  and  another 
was  desired  by  the  court,  after  his  arraignment  for  his.< 
last  oifcnce,  to  leave  the  country  and  avoid  the  execution  ^.j 
of  tlie  law  ;  but  they  would  not  comply.  One  other  per-  . 
son  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  afterwards  pardoned.  Sev- 
eral received  slight  punishments,  and  some  were  confined  ; 
for  a  time  in  prison,  but  at  length  were  released.  All 
■who  were  punished  suffered  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  enemies  of  the  government  and  order  of  the 
colony.  Some  of  the  other  colonies  enacted  laws  against 
the  Quakers,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  rigorous  meas- 
ures were  enforced — This  is  the  amount  of  all  that  I  find 
upon  this  subject.  The  laws  which  bad  been  made  were 
goon  repealed,  or  suffered  to  lie  unenforced.  And  in  all 
cases,  the  magistrates  manifested  a  reluctance  to  their  ex- 
ecution. So  far  as  capital  punishments  were  inflicted,  it 
is  matter  of  regret ;  and  bowever  the   practics  of  mo$t 
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nations  could  be  pleaded  in  vindicatcon  of  our  fathers', 
♦his  act  of  severity  connot  be  justified  by  tlieir  posterity. 
XVith  the  exception  of  the  capital  punishments,  it  is  uoTibt-; 
ful  whether  any  greater  severity  were  used  than  would  ' re- 
practised  in  all  well  regulated  governineats  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace. 

The  unhappy  subject  of  witchcraft,  for  which  the  char-- 
acter  of  the  New-England  fathers  has  greatly  suffered  ^ 
was  a  matter  of  mere  popular  frenzy,  which  at  that  time, 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominion?. 
It  was  the  efiect  of  a  popular  delusion,  accidentally  and 
highly  excited,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  particular 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  planters  of  New-England. 
or  of  their  institutions.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  the  best  history  of  our  country,  which  has  been  writ- 
ten,* should  devote  so  many  pages  to  a  minute  detail  of  thi? 
accidental  occurrence. — One  person  was  executed  on  a 
charge  of  v/itchcraft  in  1648.  Another  person  was  exe- 
cuted irt  1655.  There  is  an- obscure  account  that  tv>o  or 
three  other  persons  suffered  about  the  same  time.  A  few 
others  were  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted.  After  that,  the 
matter  rested  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  169:2,  was 
the  fatal  tragedy  at  Salem,  in  which  nineteen  persons  suf- 
fered death,  under  the  accusation  of  witchcraft.  The 
popular  fervour  soon  subsided,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
transaction  was  greatly  lamented  and  universally  dis- 
approved. It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  more  than 
sixty  years  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  when 
the  first  generation,  and  most  of  the  second,  were  removed 
from  the  stage  of  human  life.  It  is  the  fathers  whom  I  am. 
concerned  to  vindicate,  and  from  this  most  lamentable  in- 
stance of  popular  delusion  they  are  exempt.  In  their  day, 
there  were  but  two  or  three  instances  at  most,  and  those 
were  more  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  inconsiderate  zeal  iir 
the  people,  than  from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates,  oi 
(he  dictates  of  the  laws.     All  countries  are  subject  to  the- 

*  Marshall's  Life  ct  Washinstoii, 
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commotions  of  popular  frenzy,  and  that  these  infant  colo- 
jiie?,  destitute  of  the  influence  of  ancient  usages,  Avere  so 
seldom  disturbed  with  such  agitations,  is  a  matter  of  great 
admiration. 

The  early  settlers  of  these  colonies  have  been  often 
charged  with  enthusiasm.  This  charge  is  certainly  wholly 
unsupported.  Enthusiasm,  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
be  a  "  vain  belief  of  private  revelation  ;  a  vain  confidence 
of  divine  favour  or  communication."  Mr.  Locke  observes, 
"  Enthusiasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine 
revelation,  but  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  over- 
Tveening  brain."  The  enthusiast  is  led  by  internal  per- 
suasions and  impulses  ;  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  of  experience,  of  divine  truth  ;  and,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  objects,  he  relies  on  extraordinary  aids  from 
heaven,  beyond  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  divine  provi- 
dence. The  religious  sentiments  of  enthusiasm  are  wild 
and  visionary,  unsupported  by  the  basis  of  triith.  Such" 
was  not  the  character  of  the  fathers  of  New-England. 
Their  relisiious  sentiments  were  drawn  from  the  word  of 
God.  In  doctrine,  they  accorded  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  general.  In  practice,  in  the  rites  and 
services  of  religion,  they  adopted  the  churches  of  tlie 
Primitive  times  for  their  model.  In  sentiment  and  practice 
they  agreed  in  all  essential  particulars,  with  the  Puritans 
in  England,  with  the  churches  of  Geneva  and  Scotland. 
They  claimed,  in  these  things  no  new  discoveries,  but 
sought  for  light  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christian 
churches,  of  whatever  nanie.  Abes  e  all,  the  word  of  God 
was  their  only  ultima;te  standard,  understood,  not  by  any 
supernatural  light,  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Their  religious  sentiments  and  practices  were 
briefly  stated  in  our  last  Section.  In  these,  nothing  is  seen 
which  marks  the  enthusiast.  If  we  may  determine  their 
sentim.ents  from  their  writings,  and  from  iheir  confessions 
of  faith,  those  were  as  free  from  enthusiasm  as  the  sentr- 
ments  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian  church.     They  had 
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a  zeal,  it  is  true,  a  zeal  which  was  great.  The  formalist 
would  stigmatize  evcrj  degree  of  zeal  as  enthusiasm.  But 
what  has  ever  been  done  ibr  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel 
without  zeal  ?  The  zeal  of  our  venerable  ancestors  was  found- 
ed in  truth  and  wisdom,  it  was  supported  by  the  promises  and 
providence  of  God,  and  was  consummated  in  the  heavenly 
inheritance  of  the  saints.  None  of  their  important  enter- 
prises were  rashly  undertaken.  The  enthusiast  sets  out 
in  a  great  project,  witliout  considering  the  end  in  view, 
niiich  less  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  Our  fathers 
deliberated  long,  secured  every  means  in  tlieir  power, 
provided  as  far  as  human  foresight  could  do  against  con- 
tingencies, and  prepared  for  disappointments  or  success. 
They  possessed  in  a  very-  eminent  degree  a  quality,  nev- 
er yet  found  in  an  enthusiast, — a  steadiness  in  conduct. 
An  enthusiast  can  never  conduct  an  enterprise  with  steadi^ 
ness  or  perseverance.  We  need  only  look  at  the  history 
of  the  New-Endand  Fathers  to  see  a  steadiness  of  con- 
duct  in  the  most  difficult  and  discouraging  seasons^ 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  Caesar  or  Washington. 
An  enthusiast  is  always  intoxicated  with  successs.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  appears  in  the  characters  we  now  con- 
template. The  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Planters  of  New-England,  in  one  of  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  designs  ever  accomplished,  a  work  of  m.uch  time 
and  of  many  unavoidable  discouragements,  is  a  proof  out- 
weighing all  the  deductions  of  argument,  that  enthusiasm 
had  little  or  no  place  in  their  character. — Som.e  instances 
of  enthusiastic  zeal  occasionally  appeared  among  tliem, 
but  it  was  uniformly  condemned.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her 
notions,  was  influenced  by  a  mere  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
After  all  reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  reclaim  her,  she 
was  required  to  leave  the  colony.  The  Quakers  that 
first  appeared  in  Massachusetts,  were  perfect  enthusiasts, 
vyho'ly  under  the  guidance  of  impulses  and  supernatural 
impressions.  We  have  seen  that  their  notions  were 
pointedly  disapproved. — Enthusiasts  are  always  ^iven  i^ 
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change.     The  religious  sentiments  of  our  ancestors  weijfc 
uniform  and  steady. 

Another  charge  imputed  to  the  memory  of  the  New- 
England  colonists,  though  totally  diffierent  from  the  one  ^\e 
have  been  considering,  is  that  of  bigotry.  Bigotry  is  an 
obstinate  attachment  to  a  particular  party  or  set  of  opin- 
ions, with  an  abhorrence  of  all  those  of  a  different  char- 
acter. Many  persons,  who  have  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  early  character  of  these  colonists,  h^ve  believed 
the  first  settlers  to  have  been  greatly  bigoted.  This  opin- 
ion is  wholly  unfounded.  When  the  large  company  of 
emigrants  which  estabhshed  the  Massachusetts  colony  left 
their  native  country,  they  left  an  address  to  their  breth- 
-ren  of  the  Church  of  England,  dated  at  Yarmouth,  the 
place  of  their  erribarkation,  which  possesses  a  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy, of  liberality,  and  Christian  benevolence,  seldom 
equalled.  It  iseiititled  "  The  humble  request  of  his  Pda- 
jesty's  l6yal  subjects,  the  Governor  and  the  company  late 
gone  for  New-England  ;  to  the  rest  of  their  bretiirert 
m  and  of  the  Church  of  England."  In  this,  they  say, 
"  We  esteem  it  our  honour  to  call  the  Church  of  England, 
from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  Mother,  and  cannot  part 
from  our  native  country,  where  she  specially  resideth, 
without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many  tears."  They 
say  further,  "  You  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
stirred  up  the  Apostle  Paul  to  make  continual  mention  of 
Philippi,  (which  was  a  colony  of  Rome)  let  the  sam.e 
Spirit,  we  beseech  you,  put  you  in  mind  that  are  the 
Lord's  remembrancers,  to  pray  for  us  vv'ithout  ceasing, 
(who  are  a  weak  colony  from  yourselves,)  making  continual 
requests  for  us  to  God  in  all  your  prayers." — And  they 
promise,  '•  so  far  as  God  shall  enable  us,  to  give  him  no 
rest  on  your  behalf,  wishing  our  heads  and  hearts  may  be 
as  fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  wheu 
we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wjldemess,  over- 
shadowed with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the 
fljaiiifold  necessities  and  tribulations  which  may  not  alto- 
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«ether  unexpectedlj,  nor,  we  hope,  unprofitablj   bcfal 
us." 

Mr.  Robinson's  farewell  address  to  the  coinpany  that 
fornied  the  Plymouth  colony,  is  a  pattern  of  Christian 
liberality.  In  an  account  of  (he  Plymouth  church,  Gov. 
Winslow  mentions  their  "  admitting  to  communion  among 
them  the  communicants  of  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Scotch  churches,  merely  by  virtue  of  their  being  so." 
And  he  observes  that  their  members  were  not  permitted  to 
disown  the  Church  of  Endand  as  a  church  of  Christ.    /It  wa'? 

O 

an  observation  of  Mr.  Hooker,  "  to  separate  from  the  faithful 
assemblies  and  churches  in  EnglanJ,  as  no  Churches,  is  an 
error  in  Judgment  and  sin  in  practice,  held  and  maintain- 
ed by  the  Brownists."  An  early  historian  of  our  church 
observ^es,  "  We  dare  make  no  difference  between  a  Pres- 
byterian, a  Congregational,  an  Episcopalian,  and  an 
Anti-pa^dobaptist,  where  their  visible  piety  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  received  them." 
There  were  many  shades  of  difference  in  the  sentiments 
and  practice  of  the  respective  churches  in  the  colonies, 
yet  a  Christian  fellowship  and  communion  was  constantly 
maintained.  It  is  true  tjiose  diii'erences  were  not  great, 
hut  it  is  well  knov»n  that  bigots  are  as  apt  to  break  charity 
-upon  the  smallest  points  of  difference,  and  will  contend 
about  them  as  fiercely,  as  those  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  founders  of  these  colonies  have  been  greatly  cen- 
sured for  incorporathig  their  ci^il  and  religious  institutions, 
for  making  religion  and  civil  govemnjent  mutual  supports 
of  each  other,  and  for  making  a  regard  for  religion  a 
qualification  for  civil  trust.  Right  or  wrong,  this  proce- 
dure had  the  sanction  of  all  Christian  nations.  From  the 
days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  300  years  after  Christ,  to 
the  present  time,  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  except 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  for  some  ages  retained  their 
paganism,  and  those  fev/  which  have  acknowledged  the 
religion  of  .Mahomet,  have  incorporated  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  religion  with  their  civil  policy.  I  am  fully 
of  opinion  that  no  person  has  worn  a  crown  in  the  Chris- 
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f ian  couritries  of  Europe,  for  fourteen  centuries,  who  had 
not  received  Christian  baptism.  An  acknowledgment  of 
the  faith  of  Christianity  has  been  generally,  an  essential 
qua] ilicati on  for  public  trust. — No  character  is  so  much  the 
idol  of  the  enemies  of  religion  as  David  Hume.  He  n  as 
indeed  a  man  of  astonishing  powers  of  intellect.  In  his 
Essay  entitled,  "  An  Idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth," 
he  recommends  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  law, 
according  to  the  Presbyterian  form.  The  many  striking 
i:oincidences  between  his  theoretic  commcnv.  ealth  and 
llic  actual  state  of  the  New-England  colonies  for  several 
generations  from  tlieir  first  establishment,  will  appear 
surprising  lo  any  one  that  will  make  the  comparison. 
The  New-England  fathers  were  not  such  visionaries  as  to 
explode  systems  of  civil  policy  ■svhich  had  been  consecra- 
ted by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  They  knew  that  all  w  ise 
lawgivers  of  every  nation  had  felt  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  religion  for  the  support  of  government 
and  the  welfare  of  civil  society.  They  knew  that  no  reli- 
?2;ion  but  that  of  the  Scri})tures  was  true.  They  could  not 
ihcrefore  hesitate  to  connect  this  system  with  their  civil 
institutions.  The  great  objection  to  the  New-England 
policy  is,  that  they  took  Christianity  as  it  is,  consisting  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties 
oi  life,  without  those  corruptions  of  human  invention  with 
which  it  had  long  been  encumbered.  If  re^ealed  religion 
ought  to  be  connected  with  civil  policy  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  received  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The  design  of  the 
New-England  colonists,  as  has  ofien  been  mentioned,  was 
lo  make  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
Commonwealtli ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of 
the  gospel.  This  was  known  to  be  the  primary  object  of 
the  enterprise  -,  and  none  could  have  engaged  in  the  un- 
dertaking, but  under  this  persuasion.  While,  therefore, 
■li  credible  profession  of  religion  v.'as  made  a  requisite 
.qualitication  for  places  of  public  trust,  and,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  Mhich  proceeds  upon 
'ii:e    srjFxe  principle,  a  voter  being  naturally  a   candidate 
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Ibr  ol^ce,  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  original  design  of  the 
plantations.  As  the  association  of  t!ie  emigrants  was 
purely  voluntary,  and  made  under  sucii  an  implicit  condi- 
tion, no  natural  or  stipulated  right  was  abridged.  The 
protection  of  the  laws  was  cheerfully  afforded  to  all  per- 
sons of  peaceable  demeanor.  But  the  administration  of 
the  public  interests  was  reserved  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
couM  cordially  unite  in  promoting  tije  original  design  of 
the  settlements.  If  a  company  of  Mahometans  from 
Barbary  were  to  remove  to  some  unoccupied  part  of 
America,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  religion  uncor- 
rupted,  and  should  make  a  regulation  that  nocne  should  be 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  [>ublic 
concerns  without  a  profession  of  the  Mussulman  faith,  it 
would  not  be  thought  that  the  rights  of  aivy  description  of 
men  were  abridged.  No  one  would  attach  himse]f  to  their 
community  but  with  an  ip.ipiicit  consent  to  that  condition. 
Many  will  question  V>^q  policy  of  sucii  a  proceeding  as 
that  adopted  by  our  early  colonists.  Whatever  that  may 
be,  it  does  not  affect  the  rig'it.  But  with  regard  to  thd 
wisdom  of  their  regulations,  we  can  judge  only  from  tiic 
efi'ects.  This  is  the  only  test  ibr  all  human  institutions. 
The  world  have  before  them  the  state  of  society,  and  tha 
state  of  religion  in  the  New-England  colonies  and  states, 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  Such  as  they  arc,  they  are 
certainly  the  result  of  those  systems  which  were  establish- 
ed by  the  first  planters.  They  have  also  a  view  of  other 
colonies  rising  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  vv'ith  equal 
and  greater  natural  advantages,  commenced  on  diiferent 
principles,  pursuing  a  different  course.  A  decision  on  the 
comparative  wisdom  of  the  respective  systems,  we  leave 
to  posterity.  Irreligion  and  vice  will  ever  strive  to  destroy 
all  institutions  erected  on  the  basis  of  Christianity.  But 
when  destroyed,  they  sigh  for  the  safety  and  the  privileges 
which  these  afforded. 

The  New-England  fathers  have  often  been  charged  with 
abusing  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  I  can  find  no  evi- 
Jeoce  for  the  support  of  such  a  charge.     They    treated 
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ihem  as  the  native  proprietors  of  the  sail  ;  they  came  inlb 
possession  of  their  countrj  by  open  purchase  ;  they  treated 
them  with  justice  and  integrity  ;  they  took  great  pains  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
with  the  divine  religion  of  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  In 
returii,  they  generally  enjoyed  the  coiiiidonce  and  the 
ii'iendship  of  the  natives. 

These  considerations  are  submitted  to  tlie  judsiment  of 
canaour.  We  mean  not  to  vjnaicate  our  ancestors  any 
farther  than  they  are  justly  vindicable  ;  but  believe  it  ta 
be  a  duty  to  attempt  to  remove  some  of  those  aspersions 
which  have  been  liberally  cast  upon  those  extraordinary 
characters,  whose  lives  were  eminently  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of  njen. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FATHERS  VERY  EMIiSTENT  MEX....FROHI 
THEM  ARE  DERIVED  THE  MOST  VALUBLE  PRIVILEGES  EX- 
JOYED  BY  OUR  COUNTRY. ...THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEV/-ENGLAND 
INHERIT  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THEIR  FATHERS  :  A  GREAT 
BLESSING  ;     IZJFOSIXG  MANY  OBLIGATIONS. ...CONCLUSION. 

VI.  In  a  review  of  what  has  been  offered  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  it  is  natural  to  remark  that  the  leading 
characters  in  the  settlement  of  the  New-England  colonies 
were  great  and  eminent  men,  raised  up  by  the  special 
providence  of  God,  for  the  performance  of  this  important 
work.  It  has  been  usual  to  contemplate  the  founders  of 
these  colcnies  as  good  men,  honestly  engaged  in  pro- 
motiL^g  the  interests  of  the  relig^'on  of  Christ.  But  the 
character  of  greatness,  so  liberally  applied  to  the  scourgers 
and  destroyers  of  the  human  race, — from  these  illustrious 
philanthropists,  has  been  generally  withheld.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  leaders  of  infant  colonies  were  ranked  witli 
the  greatest  heroes.     The  establishment    of  the  Trojan 
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Prince  in  Italy ^  with  his  small  Vvandering  band,  was  deemeil 
by  the  most  perfect  of  poets,  the  fittest  subject  for  his  in- 
imitable poem.  We  have  no  doubt  that  posterity  will  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  our  venerable  ancestors  ;  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  seek  such  a  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acters as  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  insensible  to  their" 
distincfuished  merits. 

The  great  care  of  planting  and  rearing  these  colonies 
depended,  principally,  on  a  few  individuals.  On  these, 
the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  depended  :  they  confided 
in  their  wisdom  ;  they  relied  on  them  for  protection  and 
support.  And  these,  by  their  iiicorruprible  integrity,  by 
their  zeal  for  the  common  welfare,  always  retained  the 
confidence  merited  by  their  virtues.  This  general  con- 
fidence produced  a  government  of  influence,  which  enabled 
those  venerable  chiefs  to  devise  and  mature  their  incom- 
parable system  of  civil  and  religious  polity.  The  great 
difncuity  with  all  legislators  is  to  obtain  a  fair  experiment 
for  their  respective  institutions.  As  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  necessary  in  every  stage  of  human  .society,  to 
restrain  the  lawless  a.rA  corrupt,  and  as  change  is  always 
attended  with  difficulty  and  hazard,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  fair  trial  of  any  political  theory .^  And  this  is 
a  great  cause  why  the  best  legislators  have  been  to  so 
great  a  degree  unsuccessful.  In  the  infancy  of  the  New- 
England  colonies,  the  most  of  their  public  institutions 
were  objects  of  experiment.  Yet  such  was  the  influence 
of  the  leading  characters,  and  such  the  confi.dcnce  reposed 
in  them,  that  the  public  tranquillity  could  be  m.aintained 
without  the  aid  of  ancient  authorities  ;  and  all  their  insti- 
tutions were  received  with  candour,  and  an  expectation  of 
their  salutary  effects. 

The  principal  characters,  among  the  first  planters  of 
New-England,  were  men  of  finished  education,  and  ac- 
complished scholars.  They  had  been  led  in  the  paths  of 
literature  from  their  infancy,  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  best  literary  establij^hment?, 
encouraged  by  parents  and  friends  possessing  the  dispcsi- 
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lion  and  ability  to  give  tiiem  every  needl'ul  assistance.  At 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  held  a 
conspicuous  rank  among  their  cotemporaries,  and  several 
of  them,  by  continuing  at  the  seat  of  the  muses  after  the. 
expiration  of  the  ordinary  academic  course,  attained  to  an 
eminence  in  science,  which  gave  them  a  rank  among  the 
first  scholars  of  their  time.  Some  of  them  v/ere  much 
distinguished  as  authors,  and  many  of  their  works  may 
still  be  read  with  great  prolit  and  delight.  The  sufferings 
they  endured  from  ecclesiastical  persecution,  and  the  innu- 
merable cares  which  devolved  upon  them  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  infant  colonies,  were  a  great  obstruction  to 
their  literary  pursuts  :  yet  their  attainments  were  such  as 
v/ould  have  procured  the  fiist  honours  for  one  always  en- 
joying the  peaceful  la!)ours  of  a  university.  In  the  first 
rank  of  scholars  we  place  Eaton,  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Da- 
venport ;  and,  not  far  distant,  Winthrop,  Bradford,  Prince, 
iiopking,  Haynes,  Johnson,  Wilson,  Brewster,  Sbepard, 
fctone,  Elliot,  with  a  number  of  others,  that  might  be 
deservedly  added,  who  would  have  held  an  honourable 
i-tation  among  the  literati  of  their  native  country,  in  any 
lieriod  since  the  revival  of  letters.  And  it  is  highly  cueb- 
tionable  whether  their  descendants  in  any  one  age  have 
been  able  to  furnish  an  equal  number  of  scholars,  equally 
eminent  for  their  attainments  in  universal  science.  Dr* 
Owei7,  the  celebrated  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  stands 
to  this  day  among  the  f rst  divines  that  have  adorned  the 
British  nation  He  was  cotemporary  with  the  lathers  of 
New-England,  and  determined  to  renwve  io  America  with 
them,  but  was  providentially  ]jrevented.  He  Vv-as  not 
superior  as  a  divine  or  a  scholar  to  some  of  his  friends 
who  emigrated  from  their  native  country  ;  but  after  their 
separation,  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  literary 
privileges,  fvhile  they  \yere  toiling  in  the  laborious  service 
of  him  that  dwelt  in  tJce  bush.  Several  others  might  be 
nientioned,  if  necessarj^  of  the  m.ost  distinguished  autho:-s 
©f  that  day,  in  Great  Britain,  who  were  intimate  iViends, 
-rfkI  no  mor«3  than  equals  in  science,  with  severjil  of  th-e 
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eiiifgraiils  to  America. — NotwithstanJitig  the  expense 
and  difficulty  ot"  transporting  heavj  and  bulky  articles, 
the  first  settlers  broui;ht  with  diem  a  number  of  larire  and 
very  valuable  libraries. — Such  was  their  attachment  to 
literary  pursuits,  that  they  could  not  abandon  them,  though 
encumbered'vvith  all  the  cares  of  rearing  an  infant  state. 
The  li-brary  of  Mr.  Hooker  v/as  appraised  ailer  his  de- 
cease at  300  pounds  sterling.  That,  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  about  4000  dollars.  It  may  here  be  added,  that 
the  most  of  these  libraries,  by  the  unaccountable  negli- 
gence an  J  indiscretion  of  their  descendants,  are  now  irre- 
coverably lost. 

That  the  Fathers  of  New-England  were  able  statesmen. 
and  divines,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  character,  and  in  the  history  of  man,  we  need  do 
further  evidence  than  the  nature  of  their  institutioiis,  and 
the  success  with  which  t^iese  have  been  attended.  They 
were,  eminently,  practical  men.  One  of  the  most  dilil- 
cult  duties  in  the  b'jsiness^  of  a  lawgiver,  is  to  suppress 
the  inclination  of  his  own  mind  to  the  adoption  of  spec- 
ulative theories.  In  the  case  before  us,  little  or  nothing  of 
this  kind  seems  to  have  been  indulged,  while  the  word  of 
God,  and  principles  consecrated  by  the  experience  c/ 
ages,  were  made  the  basis  of  tlieir  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitutions. — As  they  loved  learning,  and  knew  its  val- 
ue, the  principles  of  education  constituted  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  all  their  public  institutions.  And  In  consequence 
of  the  regulations  by  them  established,  it  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  New  England  that  a  greater  portion 
of  useful  knowledge  has  been  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of 
society,  than  by  any  other  people.  iThe  ancient  literary 
foundations  of  opulent  countries  may  produce  individuals 
more  highly  distinguished  in. science,  than  any  that  are 
ibund  among  us;  but  in  no  country  do  the  yeomanry  en- 
joy such  advantages  for  education,  and,  in  none,  do  they 
arrive  at  such  attainments  in  useful  knowledge. 

Many  of  the  New-England  fathers  were  opulent.  With- 
out the  possession  of  great  estates,  they  could  never  have 
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borne  the  heavy  expenses  which  were  necessarily  incur- 
red in  the  estabiishjnent  of  the  colonies.  Gov.  Winthrop 
possessed  a  landed  interest  in -England,  exclusive  of  per- 
.sonal  property,  producing,  an  annual  income  of  iv.qy^  than 
six  hundred  pounds.  This  vyas  converted"  into  money 
and  brought  to  this  country.-  Gov.  Haynes  possessed  a 
landed  estate  in  Es-sex,  worth  a  tliousand  pounds  a  year. 
I  do  not  find  how  great  a  portion  of  this  was  brought  to 
America  ;  the  whole  of  it  was  not,  but  I  conclude  there 
was  more  than  one  half.  Gov.  Eaton  and  Gov.  Hopkin.?, 
who  had  been  merchants  in  London  for  aniunber  of  years, 
and  very  jrrosperous  in  trade,  brought  the  most  of  their 
property  with  them,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  great,, 
and  I  think,  greater  than  that  of  those  just  mentioned. 
Ml.  Johnson,  who  died  at  Boston  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival,  is  said  to.  have  been  the  most  wealthy  of  all  the 
original  planters.  He  directed  in  his  will  that  his  funeral 
charges  should  not  exceed  250  pounds.  But  ar  small  part 
of  tliis  was  actually  expended.  The  inventory  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  property  amounted  to  1336  pounds,  fifteen  shil- 
lings. This  Vv'as  undoubtedly,  much  less  than  what  he 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Mr, 
Cotton's  proi>erty,  from  the  account  of  his  life,  I  think, 
must  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Hooker's.  The 
greater  part  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  colonies,  at 
the  time  of  their  removal  from  their  native  country,  were 
men  of  wealth.  To  form  correct  ideas  of  the  sums  which 
have  been  specified,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence in  tiie  value  of  money  at  that  and  the  present  time,, 
according  to  its  nominal  account.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
life  of  the  poet  "Waller,  who  w^as  born  in  1605,  and  of 
course  cotemporary  with  the  planters  of  New-England, 
observes,  "  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  in« 
fant,  but  lei'i  him  a  yearly  income  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds ;  which  rating  together  the  value  of  money 
and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may  reckon  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  ten  thousand  at  the  present  tiir.e."  Dr.  Johnson 
^vrote  ^bout  fifiy  years  ago  j  siijce-whicb  tin]^.  this  differ* 
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ence  has  much  increased.-  To  rate  ihe  value  of  money >. 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement. -oi-  New-Engl-and,  three- 
times  higher  than  at  the  present  litne,  is.  a  low  estimate. 

VII.  To  the  edLily  colt^iiists  of  I^evz-England,  our  ccua-* 
txy  h  indebted  for  a  great  portion  of  their  moat  valuable 
privileges.  We  have  observed,  that,  if  these  English 
colonists  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  American  vvikier- 
ness  at  the  time  when  they  commenced  their  settlement^ 
the  country  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
or  the  Dutch,  from  whom  must  have  arisen  a  totally  differ- 
ent state  of  society,  and  a  set  of  civil  and  religious  insti" 
tutioGS  wholly  different  from  those  which  we  nov/  enjoy. 
The  first  settlers  of  these  colonies  were  entirely  from 
England,  and  while  they  fled  froiii  the  oppression  ot 
ecclesiastical  intolerance,  they  knew  the  privileges  of  their 
native  country,  they  had  too  just  an  estimation  of  their 
value  to  part  with  any  of  them  which  could  be  retained^ 
These,  they  endeavoured  to  incorporate  in  their  public 
regulations,  so  far  as  they  could  be  consistent  with  such  a 
state  oF  society  as  they  sought  to  establish. 

The  existence  of  all  the' North  American  colonies  de-j 
pended,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  perseverance  of  the 
planters  of  New-England.  For  more  than  forty  yeari 
previous  to  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  constant  attempts 
had  been  making  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
North  America.  After  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  a  small 
settlement  was  commenced  in  Virginia  in  1607.  This- 
was  supported  by  means  of  constant  supplies  sent  by  the 
proprietors  from  the  parent  country.  In  1610,  the  few 
that  remained  of  the  colony  broke  up  in  discouragement, 
and  sailed  for  Europe.  They  were  met,  however,  witk 
large  supplies,  and  were  persuaded  to  return.  But  not- 
withstanding the  unremitted  exertions  of  the  patrons  of 
the  settlem.ent,  it  continued  in  a  weak  state  ;  the  hostility 
of  the  savages,  the  sickliness  of  the  settlers,  and  the  una- 
voidable difficulties  of  commencing  a  settlement  in  a 
wilderness,   discouraged   the    colonists :  while   the  grccit 
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expense  and  the  small  prospect  of  any  return  ot"  protit 
produced  an  equal  discouragement  in  the  n^.inds  of  the 
proprietors  cf  the  colony,  who  bad  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking with  high  expectations  of  gain.  At  the  time  tlie 
settlements  commenced  in  the  north,  the  continuance  of 
this  southern  colony  appeared  highly  problematical,  and 
an  impartial  observer  would  have  been  as  likely  to  con- 
clude it  would  soon  expire,  as  that  it  would  be  maintained. 
The  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  having 
existed  about  six  year*,  was  very  small  and  weak,  and 
their  continuance  must  have  appeared  very  doubtful.  But 
when  those  settlements  saw  the  firmer  stand  which  was 
made  hy  the  colonists  of  New-England,  unsupported  by 
any  foreign  assistance,  fixing  a  seat,  not  for  gain  but  for 
God,  unappalled  by  any  dangers  that  might  appear,  they 
were  compelleJ  to  renounce  their  hesitating  calculations^ 
and  resolve  to  abide  in  the  wilderness.  In  these  senti- 
ments, we  are  sufiiciently  su}>por[ed  by  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Marshall.  Having  given  the  history  of  Virginia 
for  more  than  forty  years,  he  observes,-'^  "  We- have  seen 
^vith  what  slow  and  dillicult  steps  the  first  or  soutliern  col- 
ony, although  supported  by  individuals  of  great  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  nation,  advanced  to  a  firm  and  secure 
establishment."  And  a  little  after,  having  noticed  some  of 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  company  existing  in  England 
called  the  Plymouth  Company,  "  The  languishing  compa- 
ny of  Plymouth  could  not  be  stimulated  to  engage  in  fur- 
ther schemes  of  colonization,  the  advantages  of  which 
were  distant  and  uncertain,  while  the  expense  was  immedi- 
ate and  inevitable.  To  accident,  and  to  a  stronger  motive 
than  even  interest,  a  motive  found  to  be  among  the 
most  powerful  which  can  influence  the  human  mind,  is 
New-Engiand  indebted  for  its  first  settlement."  He  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  these  colonies  for  the 
purposes  of  reliorion. — The  New-Ensrland  colonies  havinsr 
made  a  firm  stand,  and  being  careful  to  o;  en  a  commercial 
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liilercouite  with  every  settlement  established  on  the  North 
American  coast,  whereby  the  great  diihcultj  of  procuring 
supplies  was  removed,  others  were  induced  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  and  to  pursue  their  design  with 
perseverance.  No  characteristic  of  our  venerable  ances- 
tors is  more  prominent  than  constancy.  One  of  Gov. 
Eaton's  family  observed  to  him  after  a  severe  affliction, 
"  Let  us  even  go  back  to  our  native  country."  He  replied, 
*'  You  may,  but  I  shall  die  here."  Under  difHculties,  their 
firmness  increased  ;  they  confided  in  the  rectitude  of  their 
cause,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  in  the  protection 
of  heaven.  Such  a  characteristic  stedfastness  naturally 
inspired  the  neighbouring  settlements  with  something  of 
a  corresponding  spirit,  which  carried  the  American  colo- 
nies through  all  the  difficulties  which  they  were  called  to 
surmount. 

Mr.  Hume  describes  the  Puritans  as  the  uniform  and 
persevering  advocates  of  civil  liberty.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  he  observes,  "  The  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which,  during  some  reigns,  had  been  little  avowed  in  the 
nation,  and  which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the 
present  exorbitant  prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted 
by  this  new  sect."  Vv^ith  such  a  strong  attacliment  to 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  with  more  just  concep- 
tions of  its  true  nature  than  we  should  suppose  would  have 
existed  at  that  day,  the  Puritans  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
colonies  of  New-England.  They  considered  civil  liberty 
to  be  that  state  of  society  in  which  the  individual  can  enr 
joy  the  greatest  degree  of  personal  rights,  protection,  and 
safety.  These  principles  were  the  toundation  of  all  their 
political  regulations,  and  they  became  ingrafted  in  all  their 
institutions.  They  bad  long  suftered  under  the  arm  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  their  sufferings  could  not  be  forgot- 
ten. But  why  they  did  not  pass  to  the  other  extreme  ; 
why  they  did  not,  like  the  uniform  conduct  of  human 
nature  in  such  cases,  throw  aside  all  efficient  government, 
is  indeed  too  much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  wisdom  ;  it  must 
i^e  placed  to  the  special  mercy  and  care  of  heaven,-^ 
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While  every  privilege  was  left  to  the  citizen,  which  can 
be  enjoyed  in  civil  society,  the  rights  of  governnient  were 
asserted,  and  the  energy  of  the  laws  was  maintained.  No 
-civil  community  enjoyed  at  that  time  a  government,  which 
was  in  all  its  branches  elective,  or  which  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  all  the  power  of  electing  their  rulers. 
The  colonies  which  were  settled  at  the  southward,  as  their 
supporters  were  of  ditferent  religious  sentiments  from  the 
Puritans  ;  so  their  ideas  of  civil  government  were  not 
more  conformable  to  theirs.  Thus  the  s;ovcrnments  there 
established  were  proprietary  or  crown  governments,  in 
which,  though  a  part  of  the  legislature  might  be  electivCj 
Ihe  principal  authority  resided  in  officers  appointed  by  the 
king,  or  by  a  corporation  deriving  their  powers  from  the 
same  source.  The  New -England  colonics  risked  the  novel 
and  interesting  experiment,  an  experiment  which  no  pre- 
ceding legislator  had  dared  to  hazard  of  casting  'A\  poAV- 
er  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  exercised  in  frequent 
elections,  and  to  remain  with  them.  The  only  limitation 
existing,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  was  the  right  of  suffrage^ 
in  which  a  deficiency  of  personal  cL-aractcr  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  exclusion.  The  successful  result,  v^hich 
attended  this  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  civil  so- 
<;iety,  induced  the  other  colonies,  in  the  progress  of  time., 
to  ofive  somethins:  of  the  same  character  to  their  civil  con- 
stitutions.  The  union  of  the  New-England  colonies,  in 
1643,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  and  safety,  in 
which  the  objects  of  common  concern  were  entrusted  to  the 
decision  of  Commissioners  deputed  from  the  respective 
colonies,  and  which  was  ])roductive  of  great  benetit,  ap- 
pears to  have  Ijeen  the  true  foundation  of  that  general 
confederation  of  the  colonies,  which  carried  us  through  the 
war  of  our  independence,  and  of  our  present  happy  con- 
stitution. 

B'lost  nations  have  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  religion  by  the  penalties  of  civil  law.  The 
jnatural'  character  of  man  being  such  as  that  they  do  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowled-ge^  and  are  disinclined 
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to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion,  the  require- 
ments of  civil  authority  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
enforce  their  observance.  Thus  all  Christian  nations  have 
had  their  religion  established  by  law.  in  this  country, 
this  has  never  been  the  case.  To  the  institutions  of  the 
fathers  of  New-England  we  are  indebted  for  an  argument 
against  the  necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  and,  in  a 
great  decree  at  least,  for  that  measure  of  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  which  prevails  among  us.  Though 
they  had  not  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  they  incorpo- 
rated so  many  of  their  institutions  w^ith  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  connected  the  observance  of  sacred  ordinan- 
ces in  such  a  great  degree  v/ith  public  manners,  enforcing 
such  observance  by  an  eifectual  example,  that  these  could 
hardly  be  neglected,  while  their  existing  state  of  society 
should  continue.  And  the  general  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity  will  not  be  discontinued  among  us, 
but  with  the  gradual  demolition  of  that  heaven-illuminated 
fabric  of  civil  society  reared  by  our  fathers.  Thus,  with- 
t)\it  the  inconveniences  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  benefits  w^hich  such  estab- 
lishments are  designed  to  afford. 

The  system  of  common  school  education,  established 
in  New-England,  is  exclusively  our  own.  In  all  other 
countries,  this  depends  on  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
children.  Here,  it  depends  on  the  public.  All  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  for  this  common  benefit ;  of  course, 
the  privilege  is  accessible  to  all.  And  this  is  the  true 
reason  why  the  poor  enjoy  the  essential  rudiments  of  ed- 
ucation, and  w^hy  they  generally  possess  the  Bible.  The 
sacred  volume  will  generally  be  possessed  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  to  understand  its  contents.  Our  sytem  of 
education  embraces  the  first  principles  of  religious  in- 
struction. If  the  knowledge  of  God  and  eternal  life 
ought  ever  to  be  learned,  they  ought  to  be  learned  in  ear- 
ly life.  If  children  and  youth  should  be  taught  the  moral 
duties  of  life,  they  ought  to  be  taught  from  the  only  per- 
fect standard,   the  word  of  God.     By  blending  religious 
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and  literary  instmction  in  the  education  of  children,  the 
essential  principles  of  moral  truth  become  so  ingrafted  in 
the  mind,  that  they  can  never  bo  wholly  eradicated. 
These  peculiarities  in  our  system  of  education  are  deri- 
ved from  the  establishments  of  the  first  planters  of  the 
country. 

VIII.  The  people  of  New-England  inherit,  in  the 
example  of  their  fathers,  a  legacy  of  incalculable  value. 
Their  example  presents  some  of  the  most  interesting  traits 
that  are  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  character, 
and  teaches  the  most  important  truths.  The  great  diflS- 
culty  with  the  precepts  of  philosophy  has  always  been, 
that  they  have  not  been  enforced  by  example.  Pagans, 
in  heathen  and  in  Christian  countries,  may  declaim  with 
great  eloquence  on  the  amiableness  of  virtue,  but  they  cannot 
deny  ungodliness.  They  may  adduce  the  noblest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  temperance  and  benevolence,  but  they 
cannot  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  They  Vv^ill  collect  the 
finest  sayings  of  all  the  uninspired  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
but  are  not  found  to  do  justly^  and  to  love  merey,  and  to 
7i:alk  humbly  with  God.  It  is  in  the  faithful  followers  of 
Christ,  and  in  them  only,  that  we  can  ever  find  examples 
of  consistent  morality,  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

In  the  character  of  the  fathers  of  New-England,  the 
leading  principle  is  the  service  of  God.  This  appears  to 
have  been  their  primary  object,  in  their  deliberations  and 
in  their  conduct.  For  tliis  purpose  they  projected  a  re- 
moval from  their  own  country.  Like  all  men,  they  loved 
the  land  of  their  nativity  ;  the  place  of  their  fathers* 
habitations  held  an  immoveable  seat  in  their  affections. 
The  love  of  country  is  a  natural  affection,  it  is  a  virtuous 
affection,  and  is  more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  or  corruption  of  the  heart.  The  language  of  the 
good  man  is,  "  With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,  my 
country."  The  testimony  of  the  great  Apostle  is.  My 
hearfs  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  hrael  w,  that  they 
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might  he  saved.  This  was  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
covenant  standing  of  Israel,  but  also,  because  they  >\ere 
his  people.  The  emigrants  to  New-England  felt  as  strong 
an  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  as  any  other 
people.  But  they  viewed  themselves  called  to  renounce 
it  for  the  service  of  God.  They  believed  they  could  not 
serve  him  agreeably  to  his  own  appointments,  in  their 
native  country,  it  must  therefore  be  parted  with  for  his 
sake.  They  believed  they  could  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer  in  the  western  wilderness  than  in  their  own 
land,  and  were  therefore  called  to  go.  The  same  object, 
which  induced  them  to  leave  their  own  country  and  seek 
another,  the  service  of  God,  continued  to  engage  their 
constant  pursuit  to  the  end  of  their  days.  To  this  end, 
all  their  designs,  all  their  labours  and  sufferings,  were 
steadily  directed.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  divine 
word  was  their  only  rule.  They  viewed  the  Scriptures 
as  designed  for  a  rule  of  human  life,  in  all  the  variety  of 
its  circumstances,  and  that  a  conformity  to  the  precepts 
there  contained,  was  the  most  valuable  and  effectual  man- 
ner of  serving  the  Lord.  Thus,  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  is  uniformly  represented  in  the  word  of  God,  as 
the  great  object  of  all  his  providential  dispensations,  the 
object  by  which  he  is  to  be  eminently  glorified,  and  which 
will  issue  in  the  highest  happiness  of  creatures ;  it  was 
the  object  of  their  warmest  affections,  of  their  highest 
hopes,  of  their  uninterrupted  exertions.  That  virtue 
which  consists  in  inaction,  in  not  resisting  the  divine  will, 
in  an  unfeeling  indifference  to  the  events  of  providence  ; 
which  says  "  that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  is  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  heaven  that  we  can  pay  ;"  is  essen- 
tially defective.  God  has  so  constituted  his  kingdom  on 
earth  that  he  can  em^ploy,  and  designs  to  employ,  all  the 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  in  its  service.  Their  exertions, 
even  those  of  the  weakest  of  his  servants,  are  essential  to 
its  advancement  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  fidelity  and 
zeal,  will  be  its  prosperity.  Thus,  our  venerable  ances- 
tors ever  acted  under  the  persuasion  that  the  holy  Head  of 
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the  Church  would  accept  of  their  humble  exertions  in  tbe 
service  of  his  kingdom,  and  cause  them,  to  be  attended 
with  an  important  success.  Thej  laboured  with  stead/ 
ddeiity,  and  wiih  unwearied  exertions,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  true  religion  among  men  ;  to  produce  the 
greatest  facility  and  inducement  for  the  general  improve- 
ment^ of  the  appointed  means  of  grace  ;  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  gospel  instruction  to  the  destitute,  and  the 
knowledge  of  our  divine  salvation  to  those  who  had  never 
heard  of  a  Redeemer.  Even  these  objects  did  not  limit 
their  exertions.  Their  care  extended  to  unborn  posteritj% 
For  this  purpose  they  made  great  efforts  to  fix  such  estab- 
lishments, as  that  succeeding  generations  might  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  in  their  purest  form,  and  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  add  their  own  efforts  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.  They  sought  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  error  at  every  avenue,  and  to  preserve 
their  offspring  from  every  deviation  from  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  truth.— Tiie  service  of  God,  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  ancestors 
connected  with  all  the  concerns  of  life.  Religion,  with 
them,  was  not  the  business  of  an  occasion,  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  closet  or  of  the  Sabbath,  but  they  made  it 
the  great  business  of  their  lives.  Knowing  that  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  our  fellow  men  or  to  ourselves  ;  but 
that  it  affords  constant  assistance  in  the  perform.ance  of 
all  these,  they  connected  the  acknowledgment  of  God, 
and  the  observance  of  the  services  of  religion,  with  all 
their  employments  and  pursuits.  This  practice  is  often 
censured  by  the  wicked,  with  the  plausible  pretext  tliat  it 
tends  to  produce  religious  formality  ;  but  it  is  certainly  in 
conformity  with  that  divine  precept,  S'eefc  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.  And  it  seems  like  the  dawn  of 
that  day  when  Holiness  to  the  Lord  shall  be  inscribed  on 
all  the  possessions  and  employments  of  men. — While  thus 
primarily  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  not  making 
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wordly  possessions  and  distinctions-,  but  the  glory  of  their 
Redeemer,  their  great  object  of  pursuit,  the  Lord  blessed 
the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  gave  them  great  temporal 
prosperity  and  increase.  Their  charities  to  the  poor, 
their  liberality  for  objects  of  public  utility,  and  for  the 
support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  were 
such  as  would  now  appear  incredible  ;  yet  their  experi- 
ence taught  them  that  this  was  lending  to  the  Lord,  to 
receive  a  rich  abundance  in  return. 

IX.  Having  contemplated  the  character  of  our  venerable 
Fathers  ;  having  protracted  this  subject  to  a  very  unex- 
pected length ;  having  seen  the  example  thus  left  for  our 
attentive  consideration ;  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  some 
of  the  obligations  and  duties  which  devolve  upon  us,  their 
posterity.  May  we  not  with  reverence,  adopt  the  trium- 
phant language  of  the  aniaiated  Apostle,  Wherefore^  seeing 
"we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  andfinisher 
of  our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Our  fathers  endured 
every  suffering,  they  disregarded  every  reproach,  for  they 
constantly  looked  to  their  Saviour  ;  they  laboured  in  the 
service  of  his  holy  cause,  having  a  steady  respect  unto  the 
recompence  of  the  reward.  As  the  reward  to  which  Moses 
had  respect,  when  he  parted  with  all  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  by  refusing  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  was  the  glory  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  Isra- 
el; so  the  reward  to  which  these  faithful  servants  of  Christ 
had  respect,  was  the  glory  of  their  Redeemer  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  prosperity  of  his  American  Church. 

How  great  are  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  their 
children,  to  follow  their  steps  !  God  has  given  us  these  in- 
estimable privileges  ;  the  result  of  their  labours  and  pray- 
ers, and   the  benefit  of  their  great   example.     His  holy 
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Providence  has  preserved  for  us  those  sacred  institutions, 
which  were  reared  hy  their  hands,  and  cemented  hy  a 
sacrifice  of  ahnost  all  that  is  dear  in  human  life.  These 
will. never  he  taken  from  us,  but  in  consequence  of  our  in- 
gratitude and  iniquities.  But  are  there  not  some  painful 
indications  that  thej  are  now  passing  awaj  ?  If  the  sacred 
fabric  be  demolished,  our  social  and  public  happiness  will 
-  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  individ- 
ual, of  every  order  of  society,  to  endeavour  to  cleave  to 
the  old  paths,  and  use  every  exertion  to  prevent  all  innova- 
tion on  tlie  institutions  and  usages  which  we  have  received 
from  our  forefathers.  The  sacred  observance  of  the  holy 
Sabbath,  the  religious  education  of  children,  and  the  reli- 
gious character  of  persons  called  to  places  of  public  trust, 
were  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  character.  If 
these  be  disregarded,  the  precious  privileges,  which  their 
descendants  have  so  long  enjoyed  will  soon  be  lost, — lost 
without  a  remedy.  If  this  be  the  case,  on  ourselves  will 
be  the  ruin,  while  our  faithful  progenitors  will  have  an 
Advocate  on  high  to  plead  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of 
his  Father. 
|.^^  The  Churches  of  New-England  are  solemny  called  up- 

•sf f?>t  0^  by  the  memory  of  their  founders,  to  stand  for  Christ 
tMf-|li? arid  his  cause,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which 
^-'^  f"'was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.  The  pious  fathers  of 
these  churches  risked  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
perils  of  tlie  wilderness,  for  the  establishment  of  pure 
churches  of  Christ  ;  pure  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  in 
practice.  This  they  effected,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  was 
ever  done  by  uninspired  men;  If  we  have  departed  from 
their  foundation,  we  must  return,  if  we  would  expect  the 
divine  blessing.  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  Stand  ye  in  the  old 
ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
7<cay,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall Jind  rest.  They  main- 
tained-in  viol  ably  the  great  doctrines  of  the  grace  of  God  ; 
they  were  very  careful  in  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
were  admitted  to  the  Christian  covenant ;  and  they  ad- 
ministered the  disciphnc  of  Christ's  house  with  fidelity, 
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towards  those  whose  characters  did  not  comport  with  the 
high  obligations  of  their  profession. — They  laboured  and 
prayed  abundantly  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.     They  conveyed  the  means  of  grace 
to  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  to  the  perishing  heathen  on 
their  borders  they  communicated  the   words  of  eternal 
life.     In  the  fourth  Section  of  the  second   Chapter,  we 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  exertions  which   were  made  by  the 
New-England  planters  to  teach  the  pagan  savages  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  and  of  the  pleasing  success  with  which 
their  efforts  were  attended.     No  evidence  has  appeared  at 
any   subsequent  period,  that  can  render  attempts  to  bring 
the  heathen  of  North  America  to   embrace   Christianity, 
more    difficult    or    more    hopeless,    than    the   heathen   of 
any   other    countries.      The    fathers    of    New-England 
acted  upon  principles,  practicable  and  judicious.     They 
laboured    to  bring   the  heathen   of  this    country    to   the 
knowledge   of   Christ,    and  directed  their   principal    at- 
tention to  those  who  were  most  contiguous  to  themselves. 
They    endeavoured,   in    these    attempts,  to   imitate    the 
conduct  of  the  Apostles,    all  of  whom   spent  the  greater 
part,   and  the  most  of  them  the  whole,  of  their  lives,   in 
the  land  of  Judea  and  the  countries  immediately  adjacent. 
They  sought  not  distant  countries,  in  foreign  climes,  to 
teach  the  gospel  of  salvation,  while  there  were  multitudes 
in  their  own   vicinity  destitute   of  the  bread  of  life.     If, 
in  this  respect,   we   depart   from  their  example,  we  have 
little  reason  to  expect  the  divine   blessing.     A  great  ob- 
ject for  which  they  planted  this  wilderness  was  to  extend 
the  church  o^  Christ  among  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
And   they  virtually  covenanted   with   God,   if  he   would 
give  them  a  quiet  habitation,  removing  the  hapless  sava- 
ges from  these    fruitful   fields,    they  and   their    posterity 
would  seek   to  glorify  their  Saviour  by  extending   the 
knowledge  of  his  gospel,   and  to  compensate  the  natives 
thus  removed   for  their  sakes,    with    the   knowledge    of 
a  better  country^  freely  provided  by  Him  who  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
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face  of  the  earth.     That  pledge  still  remains,  and  is  still 
to  be  redeemed, 

Om  fathers,  where  are  they  1  A  lineal  descendant  from 
one  of  the  first  planters,  I  contemplate  four  generations  of 
progenitors,  removed  to  the  great  congregation.  Soon 
shall  we  join  the  countless  throng.  Soon  shall  we  close 
our  eyes,  to  sleep  through  the  period  of  the  church's  pros- 
perity, to  be  awaked  at  the  morning  of  our  Lord's  appear- 
ing. Oh  that,  through  infinite  grace,  we  may  then  arise 
with  our  fathers,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus, 
and  join  with  them  and  the  holy  throng  of  prophets,  apos- 
tles, and  martyrs,  in  praises  that  never  can  end.  Unto  him 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever,,,.  Amen. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.  D. 

i.  Birth  of  Jesus  Chuist. 

The  Temple  of  Janus,  in  Rome,  shut,  in  token  of 
universal  peace. 
9.  Some  commotions  in  Germany,  the  first  war  after  the 
■  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
12.  Christ  disputes  with  the  Doctors  in  the  temple. 
14.  Augustus  Ceesar  dies,  having  reigned  as  Emperor  of 

Rome,  44  years.     He  is  succeeded  bj  Tiberius. 
26.  John  the  Baptist  begins  his  public  ministry. 
29.  Christ  is  baptized  by  John  in  Jordan. 
He  is  tempted  in  the  wilderness. 
He  calls  Andrev/  and  Peter,  his  first  disciples. 

33.  Christ  is  crucified. 

He  rises  from  the  dead. 

The  Apostles  are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 

day  of  Pentecost.     Great  numbers  converted  to  the 

Christian  faith. 

34.  A  persecution,  in  which  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  for 

Christ,  is  stoned  to  death. 

35.  Saul  of  Tarsus  converted,  and  called  to  be  an  Apostle. 
41.  St.  Matthew  writes  his  gospel. 

44.  A  persecution.     James   is  put  to  death,   and  Peter 

imprisoned  by  Herod. 

45.  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

52.  St.  Paul  writes  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 

the  first  of  the  sacred  Epistles. 
56.  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gospel. 
64.  Nero,  the  first  persecuting  Em.peror,  raised  a  great 

persecution  of  the  Christians. 
68.  Peter  and  Paul  suffered   martyrdom  at   Rome,  near 

the  close  of  Nero's  reign. 
70.  Jerusalem  is  destroyed  by  Titus,  son  of  the  Emperor 
-  Vespasian,  after  the  most  terrible  seige  recorded  in 

history.     An  incredible  number  of  Jews  perish. 
The  Christians  severely   persecuted  by  the  Emperor 

DoRiitian.     St,  John  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos. 
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96.  St.  John  receives  and  writes  the  Revelation. 
98.  St.  John  returned  from  banishment,  writes  his  Gospel 
at  Ephesus. 

100.  St.  John,  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  dies. 

107.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  by  order  of  the  Empe- 
ror Trajan,  thrown  to  wild  beasts  and  devoured. 

139^  Justin  Martyr  presents  his  first  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity to  Antoninus  Pius ;  who  mitigates  the  penal 
laws  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 

258.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  Emperor  Valerian. 

303.  The  Diocletian  persecution,  the  last  heathen  perse- 
cution, and  the  severest  ever  endured  by  Chris- 
tians, continued  eight  years. 

324.  The  Roman  Empire  becomes  Christian  by  the  pro- 

fession and  laws  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

325.  The  Arian  Heresy  which  had  existed  a  few  years, 

is  condemned  by  the  great  Council  of  Nice. 
476.  End   of  the   western   Roman  Empire,   1229  years 

from    the   building    of  the   city.     Many    Pagan 

countries  embraced  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century. 
558.  A  plague  broke  out  in  Constantinople,  which  raged 

very  extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
606.  The  Roman  Pontiff  declared  Universal  Bishop,  by 

the  Emperor  Phocas. 
612.  Rise  of  Mahometanism. 

756.  By  the  grant  of  a  large  domain  to  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, from  Pepin  King  of  France,  he  becomes  a 

temporal  Prince. 
800.  Charlemagne  is  crowned  at  Rome,  Emperor  of  the 

West  ;  and  greatly  enlarges  the  dominions  of  the 

Pope. 
250.  The  Bulgarians  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 

Methodius    and   others,   who  translated  the  Bible 

into  their  lan2:uage. 
871.  Alfred  the  Great  came  to  the  thron-  of  England  and 

established  the  English  Monarchy.     He  translated 

the  Psalter  into  Saxon,  the  common  language  of  his 

gubject?, 
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912.  Rollo,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  his  whole 

army,  embraced  Christianity. 
987.   Christianity    was  established   in  Russia,    by  the 
conversion  of   Wlodomir,  the  sovereign    of   the 
country. 

1017.  The  Paulicians,  advocates  of  true  religion,  estab- 
lished in  France. 

1050.  Benenger,  a  great  advocate  of  divine  truth,  partic- 
ularly, against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

1066.  England  conquered  by  William  the  Norman. 

1096.  The  first  Crusade. 

1180.  Rise  of  the  Waldenses,  great  witnesses  for  truth. 
They  translate  and  circulate  the  Scriptures. 

1206.  Commencement  of  the  Inquisition. 

1209.  A  formidable  army  led  against  the  Waldenses,  to 
destroy  them  as  heretics. 

1220;  Rise  of  the  Mendicant  order  of  Dominicans. 

1223.  Rise  of  the  Franciscans. 

1307.  Christianity  propagated  in  China.     The  Scriptures 
translated  into  the  Chinese  language. 

1360.  John  WicklifFappears  in  England,  a  bold  advocate 
for  true  religion. 

1414,  The  great  Council  of  Constance. 

1415.  John  Huss   burnt  by  tlieir  order,   and  Jerome    of 

Prague  the  year  following  ;    two    faithful  wit^ 

nesses  for  divine  truth. 
1492.  America  discovered  by  Columbus. 
1517.  Commencement  of  the    Reformation    by  Martin 

Luther. 
1536.  The  Reformation  established  in  England. 
1555.  Rise  of  the  Puritans. 

1566.  The  Puritans  separate  frum  the  Church  of  England. 
1603.  James  I.  ascends  the  throne  of  England. 

1607.  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  and  his  congregation  re- 

■  move  t0  Holland.     Virginia  settled. 

1608.  The  settlement  of  Canada  commenced  at  Quebec. 
1614.  The  settlement  of  New-York. 

1620.  The  settlement  of  Plymouth,  the   oldest  town  in 
New-England. 
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1623.  A  few  persons  began  a  settlement  at  Poii*iuoutli, 
in  New-Hanipsbire. 

1G28.  The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was  begun  at  Sa- 
lem, hy  Gov.  Endicot. 

1630.  Some  small  settlements  commenced  in  the  District 
of  Maine. 

1635.  Settlement  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wetbersfield, 

on  Connecticut  River. 

1636.  The    settlement   of   Providence,   hy  Roger  Wil- 

liams. 

1637.  The    Pequod    War.     A  general   Sjnod,    held   at 

Cambridge,  condemned  the  Antinomian  errors. 

1638.  The  settlement  of  New-Haven. 

1643.  Union  of  the  four  New-England  Colonies. 

1648.  A  general  Synod  at  Cambridge  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confes.sion  of  Faith,  and  formed  a  sys- 
tem of  Church  government,  denominated  Cam- 
bridge Platform. 

1i662.  A  third  general  Synod  was  held  at  Boston. 

1675.  King  Philip's  War. 

i-019.  A  general  Synod  held  at  Boston,  adopted  the  Sa- 
voy Confession  of  Faith,  for  the  Churches,  in- 
stead of  that  of  Westminster.  The  difference 
of  the  two  is  unessential. 

1608.  A  Convention  of  Ministers  and  Delegates  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  Connecticut,  assembled  at 
Saybrook,  adopted  the  Savoy  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  prepared  an  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  for 
the  Churches,  called  Saybrook  Platform. 

1724.  A  small  settlement  commenced  in  Brattle  borough, 
in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

1.741.  A  great  Revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  New- 
England. 

1776.  Thirteen  British  Colonies  become  independent 
states,  169  years  from  the  settlement  of  Virginia, 
and  156  years  from  the  settlement  of  Plymouth, 

THE  END, 
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